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Chapter 1 A) 
Performance Analysis geut 
of Quasi-Pulse-Position Modulation 

Methods 


Many modulation methods exist for intensity modulation/direct detection (IM/DD), 
the earliest of which is on—off keying (OOK) [1]; however, it suffers from the influ- 
ence of external disturbances. For this reason, pulse-position modulation (PPM) has 
been introduced. PPM has a strong anti-interference ability and high power effi- 
ciency and requires low average optical power to complete optical communication. 
Thus, it is suitable for optical communication [2]. We call the class of modulation 
methods derived from PPM and multiple-pulse position modulation (MPPM) quasi- 
pulse position modulation. This chapter compares the characteristics of quasi-pulse 
position modulation methods. 


1.1 Pulse-Position Modulation in Optical Wireless 
Communication 


The main modulation methods for IM/DD systems are OOK, PPM, digital pulse- 
interval modulation (DPIM), dual-headed PIM (DHPIM), etc. These modulation 
methods use lasers as information carriers to transmit information, and the receiving 
ends of these carriers detect optical pulses at equal intervals. The positions in time 
required to determine the transmitted information can be collectively referred to as 
pulse-like position modulation. 
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1.1.1 Symbol-Structure Analysis of Various Modulation 
Modes 


(1) On-off keying modulation 


On-off keying modulation is the most widely used and simplest modulation method 
for IM/DD systems. It uses the presence or absence of optical pulses to transmit 
the information. In a time slot, optical pulses represent a transmitted bit “1” and no 
optical pulses represent a transmitted bit “0”. OOK modulation has the advantages 
of simplicity, easy implementation, and low frequency-stability requirements for 
the laser light source; the disadvantages are low power utilization and poor anti- 
interference ability. When the background light is strong or the communication is 
at high speeds, this modulation method has difficulty ensuring the communication 
reliability, and it has limitations in giving full play to the bandwidth advantages of 
optical communication. 


(2) Pulse-position modulation 


Pulse-position modulation (PPM) is a one-to-one correspondence between a group 
of n-bit binary data and the position of the pulse signal in a time period composed 
of time slots [3]. It uses the position of the pulse in a time slot to represent the 
transmitted information. The position of the pulse in the time slot is determined 
using the transmitted binary data. The relationship between the n-bit binary data and 
the position of the pulse can be written as 


L= 2 oy + 27mg + + + 2m1 +m. (1.1) 


Compared with OOK, PPM increases the number of time slots per frame, improves 
the power efficiency, enhances the anti-interference ability, and increases the demand 
for bandwidth. For a given number of modulation bits, the number of time slots for 
each frame of information modulated by PPM is the same, and there is only one 
optical pulse in a time slot in each frame. Therefore, to correctly demodulate the 
original information, it is necessary to determine the starting position of the frame, 
using frame and time-slot synchronization. 


(3) Multiple-pulse position modulation 


Multiple-pulse position modulation (MPPM) is a one-to-one mapping of the position 
of a binary bit stream of length M, and p optical pulses in a time period composed 
of N time slots. The modulation method can be recorded as (M, n, p) MPPM, where 
n = min(N) and C,? > 2”. 
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Each frame of information in MPPM contains n time slots, p of which have 
optical pulses; that is, there are p optical pulses. Therefore, there are C,,? = n\/(p!(n— 
p)!) pulse combinations, which correspond to 2” groups of data information. This 
combination represents the transmission ability of MPPM, which increases with an 
increase in the number of pulses p. Compared with PPM, MPPM has a much higher 
communication ability. For example, given the number of time slots n = 16, if PPM 
is used, only four bits of information can be transmitted, whereas (m, 2) MPPM and 
(m, 3) MPPM can transmit six bits and nine bits of information, respectively. 


(4) Differential pulse-position modulation 


The symbol structure of DPPM is similar to that of PPM. The transmitted information 
is still represented by the position of an optical pulse in the time slot; however, the “0” 
after the “1” in the symbol structure is removed, which saves unnecessary waiting 
time. Thus, the average symbol length is greatly shortened. Compared with PPM, 
DPPM shortens the average symbol length, improves the transmission capacity, has 
higher power and bandwidth efficiency, and does not require symbol synchroniza- 
tion during demodulation because the length of each symbol is different. However, 
because the symbol length in this modulation method is not fixed, the buffer can 
easily overflow during demodulation. 


(5) Dual-duration pulse-position modulation 


Dual-duration pulse-position modulation (DDPPM) is an improved form of PPM. 
The pulse width is varied, based on the PPM mode. The position and width of the 
pulse in the symbol are determined by the transmitted information. 

The specific mapping method is as follows: when k < 2”~—!, the pulse is located 
at the (k + 1) time slot, the width is w/2 time slots, and the subsequent 2“~! empty 
time slots are removed; when k > 2”—!, the pulse is located at the (k + 1 — 2”~!) 
time slot, the pulse width is œ time slots, and the 2”—! empty time slots in front of 
the PPM mapping are removed. 

DDPPM has a fixed symbol length, like PPM, but it is nearly half that of PPM, 
which improves the transmission capacity and bandwidth utilization. Its other charac- 
teristics, such as bandwidth requirements, error performance, and channel capacity, 
are discussed and analyzed in the following chapters. 


(6) Dual-amplitude pulse-position modulation 


Dual-amplitude pulse-position modulation (DAPPM) is an improved form of pulse- 
position modulation. The symbol length is 2“~' time slots, which is half that of 
PPM. Two amplitude signal pulses are used to distinguish the first and second halves 
of the information. For k < 2“—', the pulse amplitude is A, and the 2”! idle slots 
behind the PPM mapping are removed. Otherwise, the pulse amplitude is BA, and 
the 2”! idle slots in front of the PPM mapping are removed. 

If the m-bit data group is written as K = (mo, mı, ..., my_1), the mapping 
relationship of the pulse position is 
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S.= 


| my—| +2my—2 +: + 2M-2m; + 2M-1mo, k < M-i, (1.2) 


my—| + 2my—2+---+ 2M 2m, + 2" Ing = JMS k > DMT 


where S, indicates that the pulse time slot is at the zth position. The symbol struc- 
tures of DAPPM and PPM are similar; however, the pulse amplitude of the former 
changes and its symbol length is half that of the latter, which improves the bandwidth 
utilization and transmission capacity. 


(7) Differential-amplitude pulse-position modulation 


Differential-amplitude pulse-position modulation (DAPPM) is a new modulation 
method proposed by U. Sethakaset and T. A. Gulliver in 2004 [4]. This is a combi- 
nation of pulse-amplitude modulation (PAM) and DPPM. The symbol length and 
pulse amplitude change with the information transmission. The variation range of 
the amplitude is {1, ..., A}, and the variation range of the symbol length is {1, ..., L}. 
The number of data bits contained in each frame is M = log2(A x L). Taking M = 
three bits as an example, the symbol mappings of OOK, PPM, DPPM, and DAPPM 
are shown in Table 1.1. 

From the symbol-structure perspective, the symbol length and pulse amplitude of 
DAPPM mode are not fixed. When the number of modulation bits is fixed, DAPPM 
symbols can be expressed in many ways, and their demodulation is more difficult 
than all of the modulation modes mentioned previously. 


(8) Shortened pulse-position modulation 


Shortened pulse-position modulation (SPPM) is a new modulation method proposed 
by Mei Hong Sui, Xin Sheng Yu, and Zhang Guo Zhou in 2009, based on traditional 
PPM modulation [5]. It divides the transmitted binary data into two parts: the first 
one bit and the last (M — 1) bits. The data of the first bit remains unchanged, and the 
data of the last (M — 1) bits are modulated according to the PPM mapping method. 
The modulated data are obtained by combining the two parts of the data. 

During demodulation, the two parts of the information are demodulated sepa- 
rately to obtain the original information, which is then combined. Assuming that the 
transmitted binary data are M = (mı, mo, ..., my), the information is modulated in 


Table. 1.1 Symbolic mappings of OOK, PPM, DPPM, and DAPPM 


OOK | PPM DPPM DAPPM (L=4,A=2) |DAPPM(L=2,A=4) 
000 10,000,000 | 1 1 1 

001 01,000,000 |01 01 01 

010 00,100,000 | 001 001 2 

011 00,010,000 | 0001 0001 02 

100 00,001,000 | 00,001 2 3 

101 00,000,100 | 000,001 02 03 

110 00,000,010 | 0,000,001 |002 4 

111 00,000,001 | 00,000,001 | 0002 04 
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two parts. After mı is modulated, 11, (n2, ..., nm) remain. After PPM, (m, ... n2m—1) 
remains. After combination, it becomes n = (1, m, ...n2m-1). Taking M = three bits 
as an example, the symbol-mapping relationship between PPM and SPPM is shown 
in Table 1.2. 


(9) Separated double-pulse position modulation 


Separated double-pulse position modulation (SDPPM) improves on the basis of 
MPPM with two pulses. The SDPPM modulation mode includes two optical pulses 
in each symbol. Assuming that the length of each symbol is N, there are Cy? pulse 
combinations. To avoid intersymbol interference (ISI), combinations of continuous 
pulses are removed when selecting the pulse combination. Therefore, the number of 
available pulse combinations is C w_12 — (N — 2) and meets Cy_\2 — (N — 2) > 2”. 


(10) Overlapping pulse-position modulation 


Overlapping pulse-position modulation (OPPM) is an improved form of pulse- 
position modulation. The symbol structure is similar to that of PPM, except that 
each time slot is equally divided into several small time slots. The width of the 
optical pulse remains unchanged; the starting position starts from a small time slot, 
and there is a small time slot between adjacent optical pulses, resulting in pulse 
overlap. Hence, it is called overlapping pulse-position modulation. 

Let the length of each symbol be equally divided into p time slots of length t, and 
each time slot be equally divided into q small time slots of length t/q; q is called the 
overlap coefficient. The starting position of the optical pulse is tg = (k — 1)t,k = 1, 
2, ..., J. The relationship between J, p, and q can be expressed as 


J=q4p-1)+1. (1.3) 


J is equivalent to the symbol length L in PPM modulation, and the number of 
information bits that can be transmitted by each OPPM symbol is logo(pq - q + 1). 
When the number of time slots p is equal, the number of information bits transmitted 
by OPPM per symbol is higher than that of PPM. For example, if p = 4 and q = 3, 


Table. 1.2 Symbolic mappings of PPM and SPPM 


Binary data PPM (mı, m, mg) SPPM (m1, m,- ms) 
000 10,000,000 01,000 
001 01,000,000 00,100 
010 00,100,000 00,010 
011 00,010,000 00,001 
100 00,001,000 11,000 
101 00,000,100 10,100 
110 00,000,010 10,010 
111 00,000,001 10,001 
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then J = 10; PPM can transmit two bits of information and OPPM can transmit three 
bits of information. The greater g is, the more information each symbol of OPPM 
contains. However, it is more difficult to demodulate at the receiver. 


(11) Digital pulse-interval modulation 


Pulse-interval modulation (PIM) uses the space—-time-slot interval between adjacent 
optical pulses to represent the transmitted information. The pulse position in the 
modulation symbol is fixed at the starting position of the symbol, which is called the 
starting pulse; it is followed by several protection time slots and K space-time slots 
representing the transmitted information. K is the decimal number corresponding to 
the transmitted binary data. It can be seen that the difference between PIM and PPM 
is that the information in PPM is represented by the position of the optical pulse in 
the information frame, whereas the information in PIM is represented by the number 
of space-time slots between two adjacent pulses. 

Digital PIM (DPIM) is a type of PIM. The symbol structure is roughly the same 
as that of PIM; however, a protection time slot is added after the start pulse to avoid 
intersymbol crosstalk. When demodulating at the receiving end, this modulation 
method does not require symbol synchronization. It only needs to start counting when 
a pulse is detected and stop counting when the next pulse is detected. It then subtracts 
1 from the calculated number of time slots to obtain the number of information time 
slots and thus, determines the original information. Compared with PPM, DPIM 
greatly simplifies the complexity of the system implementation. 


(12) Double-headed pulse-interval modulation 


DHPIM is an improved form of pulse-interval modulation. Compared with PIM, it 
changes the manner in which the width of the starting pulse and the information time 
slot correspond to the decimal value of the binary data. The DHPIM modulation 
mode is complex. Each symbol is composed of a head time slot and a subsequent 
space-time slot. The fixed length of the head time slot is (w + 1) time slots («œ is a 
positive integer), which can be divided into two cases: an a@/2 time slot and an (a@/2 
+ 1) time slot, corresponding to the A time slot and the one time slot. 

k is the decimal number corresponding to the binary data and M is the number of 
bits of the modulation data. When k < 2”—', the head time slot is an (œ/2) pulse time 
slot plus an (œ/2 + 1) empty time slot, which is the protection time slot. The number 
of subsequent empty time slots is k, indicating the information to be transmitted. 
When k > 2”—! | the head time slot is an a pulse time slot and a protection time slot, 
and the number of subsequent space-time slots is (2“—! — k). 

DHPIM modulation adopts two optical pulses with different widths as the starting 
pulse, which clearly separates the first and second halves of the binary-information 
combination. The number of space-time slots representing information in the subse- 
quent symbols is reduced, the number of redundant time slots is eliminated, the 
average symbol length is shortened, and the transmission capacity is improved. 
During demodulation, different start pulses can be used to mark the start of the 
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frame and distinguish whether the information is in the first or second half; thus, the 
DHPIM modulation mode has built-in symbol synchronization. 


(13) Dual-pulse pulse-interval modulation 


Dual-pulse pulse-interval modulation (DPPIM) is based on a modification of pulse- 
interval modulation, which changes the number and width of the pulses and the 
corresponding relation between the number of information time slots and binary 
data. The DPPIM symbol contains a fixed start pulse and a variable marking pulse. 
The width and amplitude of the starting pulse does not change. The marking pulse 
width and number of space-time slots between the two pulses vary with the change 
in the transmitted information. The average symbol length is (2⁄7! + æ) time slots. 
The width of the initial pulse is a time slot, indicating that the width of the pulse 
changes, owing to different information transmitted; this is set as the decimal number 
corresponding to the binary data. 

When k <2”—! the width of the marking pulse is (@/2) time slots, and the interval 
between the marking pulse and the starting pulse is k time slots. When k > 2”—', the 
width of the marking pulse is an «œ time slot, and the interval between the marking 
pulse and the starting pulse is (k — 2”~') time slots. Finally, several space-time 
slots are added after the marking pulse to ensure that the DPPIM symbol length is 
fixed. In addition, several space-time slots can be added between the starting pulse 
and marking pulse to reduce the influence of intersymbol crosstalk, and the average 
symbol length will also increase. 

DPPIM adopts a fixed starting pulse, which provides this modulation method with 
built-in symbol synchronization. In addition, its symbol length is nearly half that of 
PPM, which improves the transmission capacity. Simultaneously, the symbol length 
is fixed, which overcomes the problems of buffer redundancy or overflow that may 
occur in modulation methods, such as DPIM and DHPIM, whose symbol length 
changes with the change in transmitted data. 


(14) Double-amplitude pulse-interval modulation 


DAPIM is obtained by changing the amplitude of the pulse, based on the pulse- 
interval modulation. The DAPIM symbol consists of a start pulse, a protection time 
slot, and m space-time slots. The amplitude of the start pulse changes as follows: 
when k < 2”~!, the amplitude of the start pulse is A and the number of information 
time slots is m = k. When k > 2”—!, the amplitude of the starting pulse is BA (£ is 
a positive integer), and the number of information time slots is m = k — 2”—!, 

From the symbol-structure perspective, the symbol length of the DAPIM modu- 
lation mode is not fixed and varies with the transmitted information. Compared with 
PPM modulation, the symbol length is shortened by nearly half, which is equivalent 
to half the folding of the PPM frame. The two amplitudes of the starting pulse are 
used to distinguish the first and second halves of the information. 


(15) Fixed-length digital pulse-interval modulation 


Fixed-length digital pulse-interval modulation (FDPIM), as the name suggests, has 
a fixed symbol length. It was proposed to address the disadvantage that the symbol 
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length of PIM was not fixed. The symbol length of FDPIM is fixed at (2” + 4) time 
slots. Each symbol includes a single time-slot start pulse, a protection time slot, k 
information time slots, a double time-slot marking pulse, and (2” — k) subsequent 
space-time slots. The first space-time slot after the marking pulse is the protection 
time slot, and the subsequent space-time slots do not represent any information; they 
simply ensure that the symbol length is fixed. 

Although the symbol length of the FDPIM modulation mode is too long, that is, 
longer than PPM, its symbol length is fixed, and there are three optical pulses in each 
information frame, which is not necessarily worse than PPM in terms of transmission 
capacity. Previous pulse-interval modulation methods, such as DPIM, DHPIM, and 
DAPIM, shorten the symbol length and change the pulse width and amplitude to 
improve the performance, ignoring the problem of inconvenient demodulation caused 
by the unfixed symbol length. The FDPIM modulation method effectively solves this 
problem. 

Although the symbol length of the DPPIM modulation method is fixed, it contains 
parameters that are not as clear as those of FDPIM. FDPIM also has a built-in 
symbol-synchronization capability. During demodulation, if it is determined that a 
single-slot pulse is received, the counter starts counting. If it is determined that a 
double-slot pulse is received, the counter stops counting. It then subtracts one from 
the remembered number to obtain the transmitted binary data. Finally, the original 
information is obtained through decoding. 


(16) Fixed-length dual-amplitude pulse-interval modulation 


Fixed-length dual-amplitude pulse-interval modulation (FDAPIM) is a combination 
of FDPIM and DAPIM and has asymbol structure similar to that of FDPIM mode. The 
difference lies in the method used to distinguish the starting pulse from the marking 
pulse. The initial pulse of FDPIM is the same as the marking pulse amplitude. The 
former is a single time slot, the latter is a double time slot, and the starting pulse of 
FDAPIM is the same as the marking pulse width. The former is A and the latter is 
BA. All other groups are the same. 

Taking the number of modulation bits M = 4 as an example, the symbol-structure 
diagrams of each modulation mode are shown in Fig. 1.1. 

In Fig. 1.1, œ represents the pulse-width parameter and £ represents the amplitude 
parameter. Among the above code words, fixed-length digital pulse-interval modula- 
tion (FDPIM) has the longest symbol length, followed by fixed-length dual-amplitude 
pulse-interval modulation (FDAPIM), followed by PPM, OOK, and DPPIM (a = 2). 


1.1.2 Basic Performance Analysis of Pulse-Position 
Modulation 


In the following, some basic performance metrics of pulse-position modulation are 
discussed, such as the average symbol length, bandwidth requirement, and average 
transmission power. 
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Fig. 1.1 Symbol structure of each modulation mode 
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(1) Average symbol length 


The symbol length of each modulation mode refers to the number of time slots in an 
information frame. Some of the symbol lengths of the modulation modes described 
above are fixed and some vary with the transmitted data. We assume that the number 
of modulation bits per symbol is M and the width of each time slot is T,. 


e The symbol length of OOK is the number of modulation bits, according to the 
description of the symbol structure; 

e The symbol length of PPM is L ppm = 2”T,; 

e The symbol length n of MPPM is related to the number of modulation bits m and 
the number of pulses p, which meet the relationship C,,”? > 2™; 

e SDPPM is based on multipulse position modulation with a pulse number of 2. 
Combinations of continuous pulses are removed, and the symbol length satisfies 
the relationship C?,_; — (n — 2) > 2”; 

e DPPM is obtained by removing the “0” time slot after the “1” in PPM modulation, 
which shortens the symbol length; however, the symbol length is not fixed. The 
minimum is T, and the maximum is 2”T,; thus, the average symbol length is 
Lpppm = (2™ + 1)T,/2. 

e DAPPM is similar to PPM, except that the symbol length is shortened by two 
amplitudes, which is half of PPM, so Lpappy = 2™—'T,; 

e DDPPM uses optical pulses of two widths to distinguish the first and second 
halves of information. Compared with PPM, its symbol length is also shortened 
by nearly half and fixed as Lppppy = (2⁄0! + a — DTs; 

e SPPM divides the transmitted M-bit binary data into two parts: the first bit and 
the last (M — 1) bits. During modulation, the former part remains unchanged and 
the latter part is modulated according to PPM mode. The symbol length is also 
fixed, which is Lsppy = (2“—! + 1)T,. 

e DPIM uses the number of time slots between adjacent pulses to represent the 
transmitted information. This number of time slots is the decimal value corre- 
sponding to the transmitted binary data, so the symbol length is not fixed; the 
minimum is 2T, and the maximum is (2” + 1) T,, so the average symbol length 
is Lppm = (M + 3) T,/2; 

e DHPIM also uses the number of time slots between adjacent pulses to represent 
information. It uses optical pulses of two widths to distinguish between the first 
and second halves of the information. Compared with DPIM modulation, the 
symbol length is shortened by nearly half. The symbol length is not fixed, the 
minimum is (œ + 1) T,, the maximum is (2“~! + œ) T,, and the average symbol 
length is LDHPIM = (2%! + 2æ + 1)T,/2. 

e DPPIM has two optical pulses in each symbol: a fixed starting pulse and a variable 
marking pulse. The information is represented by the number of time slots between 
the two pulses, and the average symbol length is Lpppyy = (2”—-! + @) Ty. 

e DAPIM is an improvement of DPIM. Two amplitudes are adopted to shorten the 
average symbol length. Lpapiy = (2⁄1 + 3) T, /2; 

e The symbol length of FDPIM is the longest of these modulation methods, fixed 
as Leppm = (2” + 4) Ts; 
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Fig. 1.2 Average symbol length of each modulation mode 


e The symbol length of FDAPIM is second only to FDPIM, and the average symbol 
length is Lrppim = (2” + 3) Ts 


The average symbol lengths of the different modulation modes were compared 
by numerical simulation with MATLAB; the results are shown in Fig. 1.2. 

Figure 1.2 shows the average symbol lengths for the various modulation modes. 
To more clearly distinguish the average symbol-length curves of different modulation 
modes in the figure, the pulse-width parameter was taken as 10. 

It can be seen from the figure that when the modulation order M is very small, 
there is little difference in the average symbol lengths of these modulation methods. 
With the increase in M, the average symbol lengths of FDPIM, FDAPIM, and PPM 
increase the fastest; they are longer than those of the other modulation methods. 
The symbol lengths of these three are very close, followed by DPPIM and DDPPM, 
which are similar. 

The average symbol lengths of SPPM, DPIM, DPPM, and DAPPM are also very 
close, and are almost half as short as the first three. The average symbol lengths 
of DHPIM and DAPIM are approximately twice as long as those of the first few. 
SDPPM, 2MPPM (MPPM with two pulses) and 3MPPM (MPPM with three pulses), 
and OOK are the smallest. 

When the pulse-width parameter is 1, the average symbol lengths of DPPIM and 
SPPM are the same; DDPPM and DAPPM are the same; and DHPIM and DAPIM 
are the same. Therefore, for modulation modes with parameters, the average symbol 
length increases with an increase in the parameters. 
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(2) Bandwidth requirements and utilization 


Optical wireless communication systems require a certain amount of bandwidth to 
transmit information, and the smaller the bandwidth, the better. We assume that the 
transmission bit rate of the source is R, bits/s and each symbol sends M bits of 
information. 

If calculated using the first zero point of the power spectrum, BOOK ~ Rb. The 
bandwidth required for OOK can be considered as the reciprocal of the pulse width; 
that is, Boog = 1/T, = Rp», T, is the OOK modulation slot width, and Tp = 1/Rp. 
Therefore, the bandwidth required by the modulation mode can be defined as B = 
1/T,, and the corresponding bandwidth utilization is defined as n = R;,/B [6]. 

For different modulation modes, the time required to send a symbol should be 
the same when the source bit rate is the same. Therefore, for PPM, 2” T ppm = MT), 
where T ppy is the time-slot width of the PPM modulation mode. The bandwidth 
demand and utilization of PPM are respectively as follows: 


B a "8 (1.4) 
PPM = Toru M OOK . 
M 
NPPM = 3M" (1.5) 


The relationship between the symbol length n, number of pulses in the symbol 
p, and number of transmitted information bits M of the MPPM modulation mode 
satisfies the formula C’, > 2”. According to the definition formula, the bandwidth 
demand and utilization of MPPM are, respectively, 


1 n 
Buprpm = ——— = —Boox (1.6) 
Turm M 
M 
NMPPM = Fi (1.7) 


The average symbol length of DPPM is Lpppy = (2” + 1)/2. From ((2” + 1)/ 
2) Tpppm = MT,, the bandwidth demand and utilization required for DPPM are, 
respectively, 


B a analy (1.8) 
DPPM = Torra 2M OOK : 
2M 
NDPPM = M4] (1.9) 


The average symbol length of DAPPM is Lpappy = 2”—!. With the same bit rate 
and same number of transmitted bits, 2”—!T pappm = MT >, so the bandwidth demand 
and utilization required for DAPPM are, respectively, 
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1 2M-1 
B = —— = —— B 1.10 
DAPPM = Ts m Book (1.10) 
M 
NDAPPM = JMT: (1.11) 


The symbol length of DDPPM is Lppppy = 2%! + w — 1, and the time-slot 
width of DDPPM obtained from (2-1 +a— 1) T ppppm = MT, is T ppppmM = MT,/ 
(2“-! + œ — 1) because DDPPM uses two different pulse widths: the œ/2 and a 
time slots. To meet the bandwidth requirements, the minimum pulse duration should 
be selected; therefore, the pulse-width requirements and bandwidth utilization of the 
DDPPM method are, respectively, 


1 2M 420 —2 
Bppprm = z = Boox (1.12) 
5 [DDPPM aM 
Zoa (1.13) 
NDAPPM = M 424? . 


The symbol length of SPPM is Lsppy = 2™~! + 1, and from (2”—! + 1) Tsppy = 
MT ,, the pulse-width requirement and bandwidth utilization rate of the SPPM mode 
are, respectively, 


B : eh, (1.14) 
SPPM = = OOK : 
Tsppm M 
M 
NSPPM = aM] FT (1.15) 


The symbol length of the DPIM modulation method is not fixed, and the average 
symbol length is Lppm = (2” + 3)/2, which is represented by ((2” + 3)/2) 
Tppim = MT,. The required bandwidth and bandwidth utilization rate of DPIM 
are, respectively, 


B ta ae a 33 (1.16) 
DPMM = Torm 2M OOK . 
2M 
NDPIM = M3 (1.17) 


The symbol length of DHPIM is not fixed, the minimum is (a + 1) time slots, 
the maximum is (2”—! + q) time slots, and the average symbol length is Lpypyy = 
(2-1 + 2a + 1)/2. The time used to transmit the same amount of data using the 
same transmission rate is the same, that is, (2”—! + 2œ + 1)/2 = MT ,. The time-slot 
width of the DHPIM method is Tpyepy = 2MT,/(2—! + 2a + 1) because DHPIM 
uses two optical pulses of different widths: an œ/2 time slot and « time slot. To meet 
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the demand, the minimum pulse duration should be selected; thus, the bandwidth 
demand and utilization of DHPIM are, respectively, 


1 M14 2a +1 
Boxurim = = = Boox (1.18) 
5 [DHPIM aM 
ae A (1.19) 
DPIM = mM- 0@ 41" . 


Like DHPIM, DPPIM also has two types of optical pulse widths, and its required 
bandwidth is determined by an optical pulse with an a/2 time-slot pulse width. The 
symbol length of DPPIM is Lpppyy = 2“—' + a, and T pppyy = MT,(2"—! + a) is 
obtained from (2”—! + æ) T pppiv = MT ,, and the required bandwidth and bandwidth 
utilization rate of DPPIM are, respectively, 


1 2” + 2a 
Bpprim = z = Book (1.20) 
3 [DPPM aM 
mas (1.21) 
NDPPIM = M 4 a : 


The average symbol length of DAPIM is Lpapm = (2%! + 3) / 2. From (2”—! 
+ 3) Tpapm / 2 = MT,, the bandwidth requirement and bandwidth utilization of 
DAPIM modulation are, respectively, 


B = N F 3p (1.22) 
DAPIM = Tram OM OOK . 
2M 
NDAPIM = zy r 3: (1.23) 
Pi aan 


FDPIM and FDAPIM have the longest symbol lengths among these modulation 
methods, and the symbol length is fixed in pulse-interval modulation. The width of 
the pulse in the symbol is the same, that is, a time slot. The required bandwidth and 
bandwidth utilization rates are, respectively, 


Brppim = LE 2i 2 (1.24) 
Trppim M 
M 
NFDPIM = M44 (1.25) 
BrpaPim = o = -i ae (1.26) 
M 
FDAPIM = (1.27) 


2M 4+3 
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Fig. 1.3 Bandwidth requirements for different modulation methods 


The expression of the bandwidth requirement and bandwidth utilization of 
SDPPM is the same as that of MPPM; however, the expression of symbol length 
n is different, and n satisfies C?,_1 — (n — 2) > M. 

Figures 1.3 and 1.4 show the comparisons of the bandwidth requirements and 
bandwidth utilization of various modulation methods by the numerical simulation of 
Eqs. (1.4)-( 1.27). 

Figures 1.3 and 1.4 show a comparison of the bandwidth requirements and band- 
width utilization of various modulation modes. The pulse-width parameter œ was set 
to 2 and the information bit rate was 1. 

As shown in Fig. 1.3, the bandwidth requirements of each modulation method 
increase with the number of modulation bits. The bandwidth requirements of FDPIM, 
FDAPIM, and PPM are the largest, followed by DPPIM, SPPM, DPIM, DAPPM, 
DPPM, and DDPPM. The bandwidth requirements of these six modulation methods 
are very close, and tend to be the same as the number of modulation bits increases. 
For DHPIM and DAPIM, the bandwidth requirements tend to be the same, as the 
number of modulation bits increases; finally, SDPPM, 2MPPM, 3MPPM, and OOK 
require the least bandwidth. 

When the pulse-width parameter œ is 1, the bandwidth requirement of DDPPM 
is the same as that of PPM, that of DHPIM is very close to that of SPPM, and that of 
DPPIM is very close to that of FDAPIM. It can be seen that the bandwidth require- 
ments of the modulation schemes with varying pulse widths decrease as parameter a 
increases. As shown in Fig. 1.4, the bandwidth utilization of each modulation method 
decreases with an increase in the number of modulation bits. 

DAPPM and OPPM differ from those mentioned earlier. The symbol length of 
DAPPM is not fixed, the minimum is 1, the maximum is L, the average symbol length 
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Fig. 1.4 Bandwidth utilization of different modulation methods 


is (L + 1)/2, and the bandwidth requirement is 


L+1 L+1 


B = = ———— Boo. 1.28 
DAPPM OOK 20g, (A x L) OOK ( ) 


2M 


It can be seen from Eq. (1.15) that the bandwidth requirement of DAPPM is related 
to its symbol length and pulse amplitude, and both the symbol length and pulse 
amplitude vary, satisfying the relationship. The relationship between the bandwidth 
requirement of DAPPM and the symbol length is shown in Fig. 1.5. As can be seen 
from the figure, the bandwidth requirement of DAPPM increases with increasing 
symbol length, and decreases with increasing pulse amplitude. 

The OPPM method divides each time slot equally into several small slots in the 
symbol structure of PPM, and the width of each pulse remains unchanged. Assuming 
that the total number of time slots is n and the overlap coefficient is w [7], 


n 
m + Toppm = log, (n -w+ 1)T,. (1.29) 


The bandwidth requirement of OPPM is 


n 
= Book. 1.30 
Toppm w log, (n -w+ 1) ORE ( ) 


Boprm = 


The relationship between the OPPM bandwidth requirement and overlap coef- 
ficient is shown in Fig. 1.6. The OPPM bandwidth requirement decreases with an 
increasing overlap coefficient and increases with J. 
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(3) Average transmit power 


In an optical wireless communication system, a pulse-like position-modulation 
method can be considered as sending “0” and “1” sequences with equal proba- 
bility. When sending a “0” sequence, no power is required, and when sending a “1” 
sequence, peak power P, is required. Therefore, for a given peak transmit power Pe, 
the average transmit power can simply be determined as the probability of sending 
a “1” multiplied by this power; that is, Pave = pıPe. Then, Pave-oox = P-/2 and 
Pave-PPM = P2". 
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The symbol length n, number of modulation bits M, and number of pulses p in 
the MPPM mode satisfy the relationship C?, > 2”. According to the calculation 
formula, the average transmit power of MPPM is 


Pave-MPPM = “Po. (1.31) 


The average symbol length of DPPM is Lpppy = (2” + 1)/2; there is only one 
optical pulse in each symbol, and the average transmit power is 


2 


Piven = —_ P.. 1.32 
DPPM = zm] ( ) 


The symbol length of DDPPM is fixed as LDDPPM = 2”—! + œ — 1, and two 
optical pulses with different pulse widths may appear in each symbol: an œ/2 time 
slot and @ time slot. Then, the average pulse in each symbol is 3a@/4; hence, the 
average transmit power is 


3a 
Pai = —— P.. 1.33 
DDPPM = >M} dq 4 ( ) 


The symbol length of DAPPM is Lpappm = 2”—', and the average number of 
optical pulses in each symbol is (1 + £)/2; therefore, the average transmit power is 


Le B 
Pave-DAPPM = ym Pe (1.34) 


The average symbol length of SPPM is Lsppm = 1 + 2”—' and the average number 
of pulses in each symbol is 3/2. Therefore, the average transmit power is 


3 


Py. L. 
2M +2 So 


Psppm = 


The number of optical pulses in the SDPPM symbol is 2, the symbol length is 
n, the relationship C,_17 — (n — 2) > 2 is satisfied, the minimum value satisfying 
this relationship is taken, and the average transmit power is 


2 
Pave-SDPPM = 8 (1.36) 


The average symbol length of DPIM is Lppiy = (2” + 3)/2. Only one optical 
pulse appears in each symbol, so the average transmit power of DPIM modulation 
can be obtained as 


2 


=p 1.37 
2M 43 on 


Pave-DPIM = 
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The average number of optical pulses in each symbol of DHPIM is (@/2 + a)/2 = 
3a/4, the average symbol length is LDHPIM = (2"~! + 2 + 1)/2, and the average 
transmit power is 


3a 


—— P.. 1.38 
2M + 4a +2 ar) 


Ppxpim = 


The marked pulse in the DPPIM symbol has two forms: its pulse width is an a/ 
2 time slot or an @ time slot. The average number of pulses is (1 + 3a/4), and the 
average transmit power is 


4+ 3a 


Pave—DPPIM = Migi (1.39) 


The amplitude of the optical pulse in the DAPIM modulation symbol has two 
forms: A and BA, the average number of pulses is (1 + £)/2, and the average symbol 
length is Lpapım = (2%! + 3)/2, so the average transmit power of the modulation 
method is 


1+ 6 


——— P.. 1.40 
sere (1.40) 


Pave-DAPIM = 


The symbol length of the FDPIM mode is fixed as Lrppyy = 2M + 4, and there 
are three optical pulses in each symbol; then, the average transmit power is 


3 


———P.. 1.41 
2M +4 UAD 


Pave-FDPIM = 

The symbol length of FDAPIM is one time slot less than that of FDPIM. The 

amplitudes of the initial pulse and the marked pulse are A and BA, respectively, the 
average number of pulses is (1 + £)/2, and the average transmit power is 


1+8 


= P.. 1.42 
2M +3 ( ) 


Pave—FDAPIM = 


Equations (1.31)-(1.42) were numerically simulated and the average transmit 
power of the different modulation methods are shown in Fig. 1.7. 

Figure 1.7 shows the relationship between the average transmit power and modu- 
lation order when the peak transmit power is constant. The pulse-width parameter a 
was set to 1 and the amplitude parameter f was set to 2. It can be observed from the 
figure that the average transmit power decreases with an increase in the modulation 
order. When M < 3, the average transmit power between the modulation methods 
follows no certain rules; when M > 3, the largest is 3MPPM, followed by 2MPPM, 
SDPPM, and DAPIM;; the smallest is PPM. 

A systematic summary of the average symbol length, bandwidth requirements, 
and average transmit power of the various modulation methods is shown in Table 1.3. 
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Table. 1.3 Average symbol length, bandwidth requirement, and average transmit power of each 
modulation method 


Modulation | Average symbol length | Bandwidth requirements | Average transmit power 
OOK M Rp P./2 
PPM 2M 2M R,/M Pe /2™ 
MPPM n (contains p pulses) nR,/M pPe/n 
2M +1 2M +1 2 
DPPM 7 z È si Pe 
M—1 2M +20—2 3a 
DDPPM 2 +a-—1 t “R O ai) 
— M-1 1 
DAPPM ont Zy Ro TEP, 
2M +1 2M +1 2 
PIM a om. mye 
2M 43 2M +3 2 
DPIM PA m Ro mqa.. 
2M-1420-4+1 2M—1420-+1 3a 
DHPIM a aM R (27 +4042) 
= M 
DPPIM M- 4a 2 24 R, saa Pe 
2M-143 2M-143 1+8 
DAPIM S sar Rb 5H-143 Pe 
M 2M +4 3 
FDPIM QM +4 wR sia Pt 
FDAPIM |2 +3 2 +3R WEP, 
M-1 2M-141 3 
SPPM 1+2 R mye 
SDPPM ns nsRp/M 2P¢/Nns 
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1.2 Analysis of Time-Slot Error Rate 


In an optical wireless communication system, the information sent by the source is 
coded and modulated and converted into a set of information sequences composed 
of multiple time slots. Each time slot takes a value of “1” or “0”, according to the 
presence or absence of optical pulses, and is then loaded into the laser and emitted 
through the optical antenna. 

Because a laser transmission in the atmosphere is affected by factors such as 
turbulence, background-light noise, and path loss, the information will be distorted or 
lost, and the receiving end will receive incorrect information. The slot error rate refers 
to the probability of errors occurring in the time slots in each symbol information; that 
is, the sum of the probability of sending “1” and receiving “0” and the probability of 
sending “0” and receiving “1”. This section analyzes the slot error rate performance 
of various modulation methods in Gaussian and turbulent channels. 


1.2.1 Analysis of Time-Slot Error Rate Under a Gaussian 
Channel Model 


The channel model of an optical wireless communication system is related to the 
background light. When the background light is very weak, the received signal 
follows a Poisson distribution, whereas in the case of strong background-light inter- 
ference, the received signal follows a Gaussian distribution. In the ideal case, the 
mathematical model of a Gaussian channel is [8] 


+00 
y(t) = f x(t)h(t— T) + n(t). (1.43) 


(oe) 


y(t) is the output current at the receiving end, x(t) is the optical power of the trans- 
mitted signal, A(t) is the channel-multipath fading factor, and n(t) is white Gaussian 
noise. In a traditional channel, x(t) represents the amplitude of the signal, which 
satisfies the following expression: 


1 T 
x) 20, Jim = f „Odi <P, (1.44) 


where P is the average transmit power of the signal. 

The digital modulation-system model of an optical wireless communication 
system is shown in Fig. 1.9. To facilitate the analysis, the following assumptions 
are made [9]: 


(1) The transceivers are accurately aligned without considering jitter; 
(2) there is no multipath effect; 
(3) only the influence of background-light noise is considered; 
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Fig. 1.8 Digital-modulation optical-communication system model 


(4) artificial light is not considered, and 
(5) the transmitter and receiver front ends are not limited by bandwidth. 


The signal sent by the source is coded and modulated, loaded onto the laser beam, 
and sent out through the optical transmitting antenna. The signal received at the 
receiving end is converted into an electrical signal by a photodetector, and a matched 
filter is then used to amplify the signal to suppress noise. The modulated signal is 
sent to the decoder after sampling and judgment, and the original signal is obtained 
after decoding. 

As shown in Fig. 1.8, the dominant noise n(t) in the channel is white Gaussian 
noise with a mean of zero and variance a Let y(t) in the figure be VP, + n(t) 
when a pulse “1” is sent, and n(t) when a pulse “0” is sent because the noise n(f) is 
a Gaussian random variable: [10] 


VP, + n(t), transmit’ 0’ 
n(t), transmit’ 1’ 


y(t) = | (1.45) 


is also a Gaussian variable, where P, is the peak power of the signal at the arbiter 
input. 


fio) = em (1.46) 


N 2 On 


The probability-density function of the received signal y when the signal “0” is 
sent is 


1 aw. 
foo) = i e w, (1.47) 


The receiving-end decider determines the received signal and sets the decision 
threshold as b. If y > b, the signal is a “1”; if y < b, itis a “0”. Suppose the probability 
that the transmitted signal is “1” and it is erroneously received as “0” is P(0/1), and 
the probability that the transmitted signal is “0” and it is erroneously received as “1” 
is P(1/0); then, we have 


1 sL) (1.48) 


b 1 
PO/D=P0<b= | AG)dy=1 serfe( = 
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Fig. 1.9 Slot error rate of each modulation mode through a Gaussian channel [20] 


Ro 1 b 
P(1/0) = P(y > b) = / AG = serte( =). (1.49) 


Assuming that the probability of sending a signal “1” is P(1), and the probability 
of sending a signal “0” is P(0), the total slot error rate of the system can be expressed 
as 


Pse = PC)P(O/1) + P(O)P(1/0). (1.50) 
In OOK modulation mode, P(1) = P(O) = 1/2; then, the slot error rate is 


P = poy + tray =I (2 aie ey 
woor = 3PO/D + 3P0/O = 3| (2—ere( Tio, Ajeet) 
(1.51) 


In PPM mode, P(1) = 1/2” and P(0) = 2” — 1/2”. Substituting into Eq. (1.50), 
the error slot rate of PPM can be obtained: 
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1 b—/P, b 
Pse—ppm = JMF 2 ere( —*) + (2” — Dere(—)| (1.52) 


Let / = 2” — 1; Eq. (1.52) can be written as 


Popin = 2 e (=) + terfe( 2 )} (1.53) 
2(1 + 1) Von V2on 


Similarly, the time-slot error-rate expressions of DPIM and DHPIM can be 
obtained as 


P l 2 rie) fe( 2 ) (1.54) 
an = e r) g 
e 2(lpbpm + 1) . J20n nae J 20n 


mane saat GEE) me) 
a = erfc erfc . 
— 2(lpHpm + 1) J/20n oer J 20n 
(1.55) 


lppm = (2” + 1)/2 and Ipypm = (2" + a + 2)/3a. Therefore, the slot error rate 
of various modulation methods can be summarized as 


Pea 2 fe) + tert p ) (1.56) 
—— G4) erfc Vio, erfc Vio, ‘ i 


where / represents the ratio of the probability of “0” occurring to the probability of 
“1” occurring in the transmitted digital-signal sequence. The values of the different 
modulation methods are different, which is related to the number of modulation bits. 


__ 202 In(l) +P, 
~~ OP. 


We substitute Eq. (1.57) into Eq. (1.56) to obtain 


ae E a O e E) 6:58) 
= FD IUO AP, NaP, jl Yo 


b (1.57) 


Assuming that the signal-to-noise ratio is represented by u = aa , Eq. (1.58) can 


be written as 


_ 1 lnl— u , lnl+u 
Pe= |? ere( 2i ya ert ( iG )} (1.59) 


The time-slot error rate of various modulation methods under a Gaussian channel 
is expressed in relation to the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) as Eq. (1.59), and the 
expressions of / for different modulation methods are as follows: 
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loox = 1, 


lppy = 2” — 1, 


lpppm = (2 — 1)/2, 


Ippim = (2" + 1)/2, lonpm = (2“ +a + 2)/3a, 

Ipppm = (2“*! +a — 4)/(4 + 3a), lppppm = (2"*' +a — 4)/3a, 
lrppm = (2” + 1)/3, lnapm = (2"~'+2— B)/ + 8) 

Irpapm = (2% +2 —B)/(+ B), C} = 2” 


lseem = (2" — 1)/3, Ipappm = (2" — 1 — B)/( + 8), burem = (n — 3)/3 


Ispppm = (ns — 2)/2, ns = (s + 25 — 4(6 — 2) /2, 
luppm = (nm — 2)/2, nm = (1 ae V1 +243) /2 


Following the numerical simulation of the slot error-rate expression, a comparison 
of the slot error rates of the different modulation methods under a Gaussian channel 
is shown in Fig. 1.9. 

Figure 1.9 shows a comparison of the slot error rate of each modulation method 
under different modulation-bit numbers without considering the influence of turbu- 
lence. The involved pulse-width parameter was taken as 1, and the amplitude param- 
eter was taken as 2. It can be seen from the three figures that the slot error rate of 
OOK modulation is unrelated to modulation order M. The larger the value of M, the 
smaller the slot error rate; when the value of M is constant, the slot error rate of OOK 
is the largest, and the slot error rate of PPM is the smallest. With the increase in M, 
the gap between the slot error rates of various modulation methods has widened. 


1.2.2 Analysis of the Slot Error Rate Under a Turbulent 
Channel Model 


(1) Average slot error rate 


Assuming that the communication system has been synchronized, there is no inter- 
symbol crosstalk, and the channel-state information is known, the calculation expres- 
sion of the time-slot error rate modulated by various modulation methods is shown 
in Eq. (1.58). 

In a turbulent channel, after the receiving end receives the signal, the photodetector 
converts the optical signal into an electrical signal and then demodulates the original 
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signal. It can be known from photoelectric-detection theory that the relationship 
between the average optical power P, and the light intensity h is P, = A,h, and A, is 
the area of the receiving antenna [11]. Substituting this into Eq. (1.58), we obtain 


Š E 2ozInt— Arh) 7 202 In] + A-h nS 
se = eryc - erfc . j 
2(1 + 1) 2,/202A,h 2,/202A,h 


The current obtained by the optical signal received by the receiving end after 
photoelectric conversion is Z = nP, = nA,h; then, the average power of the electrical 
signal is P = I 2R= WAZIPR, and the electrical-to-noise ratio is 


— 3 1.62 
202 202 ven 207 ( ) 


Assuming that the receiving area is A, = 1 and 77A2R = 1, the normalized 
average threshold-to-noise ratio (TNR) is uo = h? /202, which can be obtained by 
substituting it into Eq. (1.61). 


1 h Ho h Ho 
Pse = —— |2 —erfe| Inl- | — — ,/— | +l - erfe| Inl- | — + ,/— ] |]. 
21+ 1) 40 4h 4uo 4h 


(1.63) 


A turbulent flow causes the laser intensity to constantly change; therefore, the 
value of the signal-to-noise ratio changes at all times, and only the average value of 
the slot error ratio can be obtained. The average slot error rate is expressed as [11] 


(Pse) = Ta -f (h)dh. (1.64) 
0 


The formula f(h) is the probability-density function of channel state A in the case 
of turbulence; the expression form of f(h) differs for different turbulence intensities. 


(2) Average slot error rate in a weakly turbulent channel model 


In the case of weak turbulence, the channel state follows a log-normal distribution, 
and its probability-density function is [12] 


falh) = 


2 2 
(Inh + 07/2) | aes) 


1 
ex 
ho /2n | 20? 


where o? is the variance of the log-normal distribution, which depends on the channel 
characteristics and is expressed as 
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; 0.4982 0.518? 
TOSTE 2 125776 T 2 2.912/5)>/6 
(1 + 0.180? + 0.56812/5)"° (1 + 0.942 + 0.62d28!2/5) 


(1.66) 


d = „/kD?/4L, k = 27/) is the light-wave number, 6? = 1.23C2k"/°L"/6 is the 
Rytov variance, and C? is the atmospheric refractive-index structure constant, which 
depends on the altitude. The peripheral model of C? typically uses the Hufnagel- 
Valley model, described as [12] 


C2 (h) = 0.00594(v/27)2(10-5h) ° e"/100 4. 2,7 x 10767/1500 4. 47/1000, 
(1.67) 


where A is the altitude (m), v is the wind speed (m/s), and A is the value of c? (0)... 
For a free-space optical (FSO) communication link near the ground, the value of C? 
varies from 107'7m-7/? to 107 !3m-*/? in the process of changing from turbulent to 
strong turbulence. The average value is generally 107 '5m-7/?. 

From Eqs. (1.63), (1.64), and (1.65), the average slot error rate in the case of weak 
turbulence is 


(Px) : f [2 — erfe(d) +1 - erfo Cinsin 

sel = -T — erjc °. erje ex = — 

2/20 (l+ 1) Jo K 202 
(1.68) 
where d and k are denoted as 
h Ho 

E a E ee 1. 

dawnt daz yi (1.69) 


h 
pa ee ala (1.70) 
Zao | V 4h 


Owing to the different modulation modes, / of each modulation mode can be 
determined using Eq. (1.59), the light wavelength à is 850 nm, and the receiving- 
end aperture D is 8 cm. A comparison of the average slot error rates of different 
modulation methods under weak turbulence is shown in Fig. 1.10. 

The three sub-figures in Fig. 1.10 show comparisons of the average slot error rates 
of different modulation methods under different transmission distances and different 
modulation-bit numbers in the case of weak turbulence. From these three figures, 
it can be seen that, for various modulations, the average time-slot error rate of the 
method decreases with an increase in the number of modulation bits; it also increases 
with an increase in the transmission distance. 

Figure 1.10a,b compare the average slot error rate of each modulation method 
at the same distance and different modulation-bit numbers. When the number of 
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transmission bits is five, the average slot error rates of 2MPPM and 3PPM modula- 
tion schemes with OOK and pulse numbers of 2 and 3 are the highest and similar. 
followed by SDPPM and DAPIM, then DPPIM, DAPPM, SPPM, FDAPIM, FDPIM, 
DHPIM, DPPM, DPIM, and DDPPM. The average time-slot error rates of these eight 
modulation methods are very similar, with the smallest being PPM. 

When the number of transmission bits is six, the difference in the average slot error 
rate between the modulation methods increases. The largest is still OOK, followed by 
3MPPM, 2MPPM, SDPPM, and DAPIM. Following are DPPIM, DAPPM, SPPM, 
FDAPIM, FDPIM and DHPIM, which are very similar, followed by DPPM, DPIM, 
DDPPM, and finally PPM. 

It can be seen that for modulation methods with similar average symbol lengths, 
the average time-slot error rate of a modulation method with a large number of pulses 
is higher; for a modulation method with the same number of pulses, the average time- 
slot error rate of a larger average symbol length is slightly higher. When the number 
of modulation bits increases from five to six, the average slot error rate decreases 
from 10% ~10° to 10°. 

Figure 1.10b,c compare the average time-slot error rate of various modulation 
methods with the same modulation-bit number and different transmission distances. 
From these two figures, it can be seen that when the transmission distance changes 
from 5000 to 3000 m, the average time-slot error rate is reduced from 10% to 10°8, 
and the order of the average time-slot error rate of each modulation mode does not 
change; however, the gap between them decreases. 


(3) Average slot error rate in a moderately strong turbulent channel model 


As the atmospheric-turbulence intensity changes from weak to strong, the state h 
of the channel obeys the gamma—gamma distribution, and its probability density 
function is [12] 


B 2(ap) € +P/2 exo 
failh) = Tore “he? + Ko_p(2VaBh), (1.71) 


where T (-) is the gamma function and K, is the modified Bessel function of the 
second order v. œ and £ are the parameters of the flicker index, and their expressions 
in the case of plane waves are 


-1 


0.490 
a= {exp TAUG 1 (1.72) 
(1 + 0.184? + 0.560, ) 
—1 
0.5lof 
B= l exp % i 3 (1.73) 


7/6 
(1 +0.94? + 0.624203?) 
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From Eqs. (1.63), (1.64), and (1.71), the average slot error rate under moderately 
strong turbulence can be obtained as 


(ap) @+8)/2 o0 


h£ =f 


Ka-g(2V'aßh)dh, 
(1.74) 


where d and k are represented by Eqs. (1.69) and (1.70). 

Figure 1.11 shows a comparison of the average slot error rate of each modulation 
method under moderate to strong turbulence, according to the calculation expression. 

Figure 1.11 shows a comparison of the slot error rate of each modulation method 
under different transmission distances and different modulation-bit numbers, in the 
case of moderate to strong turbulence. From the three subfigures, it can be seen 
that the variation trends of various modulation methods under the corresponding 
conditions are consistent with those of weak turbulence. 

When the modulation-bit number increases from five bits to six bits, the average 
time-slot error rate decreases from 10% to 105~10%; when the modulation bit 
number is the same, the average time-slot error rate decreases from 5000 to 3000 m 
when the transmission distance is reduced from 10>~10~°to 10%. Compared with 
the weak-turbulence case, the average slot error rate is larger in the case of moderately 
strong turbulence. 


(4) Average slot error rate under a strongly turbulent channel model 


In the case of strong turbulence, the light intensity obeys the K distribution, and the 
probability-density function is [13] 


IqlatD/2 Di 
falh) = TFE -h@-YPK, -1 (2Vah), (1.75) 


where I is the gamma function, K, is the modified Bessel function of the second 
order, and a is a channel parameter related to the effective number of discrete scat- 
terers. In the strong-turbulence range, the turbulence intensity increases with an 
decrease in a. 

Combining Eqs. (1.63), (1.64), and (1.75), the average slot error rate in the case 
of strong turbulence can be obtained as follows: 


qQ'at)/2 a 
(Pe) = To@d+b FD oof e — erfc(d) + l - erfc(k)\h 2 Ky_1(2Wah)dh, (1.76) 


where d and k are represented by Eqs. (1.69) and (1.70), respectively. 
Figure |.12 shows a comparison of the average slot error rate of each modulation 
method in the case of strong turbulence, according to the calculation expression. 
Figure 1.12 shows a comparison of the average slot error rate of different modula- 
tion modes under the strong-turbulence condition with different a values and modu- 
lation bit numbers. It can be seen from the subfigures that, with the change in the 
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Fig. 1.12 Average time-slot error rate of each modulation method in a strong turbulent channel 
[20] 


values of a and M, the size order of the above modulation modes does not change. 
When a is constant, the average slot error rate of each modulation mode increases 
with the number of modulation bits M. When the value of M is constant, the average 
time-slot error rate of each modulation method decreases with an increase in a. The 
average time-slot error rate in the three figures is 10% to 10%, which is higher than 
that of the medium-strong turbulent flow. The average time-slot error rate is larger. 


1.3 Channel Capacity 


The channel capacity refers to the maximum average information rate that a channel 
can transmit. This section analyzes the transmission capacities of various modula- 


tion modes and the average channel capacities of different modulation modes under 
turbulent channels. 
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1.3.1 Transmission Capacity 


The transmission capacity refers to the amount of information that can be transmitted 
per unit of time with the same data-transmission rate. The pseudo data-transmission 
rate is R, bits/s. In the OOK modulation mode, the time-slot width is Tp = 1/Rp. 

If each symbol corresponds to M binary information bits, with the same informa- 
tion bit rate, the time-slot width of the PPM modulation mode is T, = MT, /2™, and 
the transmission capacity of PPM is 


c WoR (1.77) 
— = b Py . 
PPM — T Lprm 


With the same time-slot width, the symbol length of DPPM is changed, compared 
with that of PPM, and the average symbol length is shortened, resulting in a higher 
transmission capacity. The average symbol length of DPPM is Lpppy = (2™ + 1) 12; 
and the transmission capacity is 


M  __2™+1R, 
T;Lpppm 2” +1" 


Cpppm = (1.78) 


Similarly, according to the average symbol length of various modulation methods 
mentioned in Sect. 1.2, the transmission capacities of DPIM, DHPIM, and other 
modulation methods can be obtained as 


Cee ENE (1.79) 
DPM — fo 2” +3 l 
M WHR, 
CoxnPim = (1.80) 


T;LpHPim ~ m=i +2a +1 


A numerical-simulation comparison of the transmission capacities of the above- 
mentioned modulation methods was carried out, and a simulation comparison based 
on OOK is shown in Fig. 1.13. 

Figure 1.13 shows a comparison of the transmission capacities of the different 
modulation schemes. It can be observed from the figure that the transmission capacity 
of each modulation method increases logarithmically with an increase in the number 
of modulation bits. The transmission capacity of DHPIM is the largest, approaching 
four bits/s, followed by PPM and DPIM. The transmission capacity is close to two 
bits/s, and the smallest is PPM. For modulation modes with changing pulse-width 
parameters, the transmission capacity decreases with an increase in the pulse-width 
parameters. 
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Fig. 1.13 Normalized 
transmission capacities of 
various modulation methods 
[20] 
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1.3.2 Average Channel Capacity with Turbulent Channels 


(1) Average channel capacity 


In a turbulent atmospheric channel, assuming that the channel is memoryless, 
stationary, and ergodic, the statistical channel model can be expressed as [14] 


y=sxtn=nix+n, (1.81) 


where y represents the signal at the receiving end, x represents the modulated signal, 
I represents the instantaneous light intensity of the received signal, 7 represents the 
photoelectric-conversion efficiency of the receiving end, and n is Gaussian white 
noise with a mean value of 0 and a variance of No/2, which is produced by an 
electronic device. 7 can be expressed as [14] 


Ja (1.82) 


hpc’ 

where v is the quantum efficiency, e is the electron charge, A is the signal wavelength, 
hp is Planck’s constant, and c is the speed of light. 

The wireless-optical channel is a random time-varying channel, and the signal- 

to-noise ratio of the instantaneous electrical signal received by the receiver is also a 


random variable, expressed as [15] 
2 272 
= — = —. (1.83) 
j No No 


The expression of the average channel capacity with respect to the signal-to-noise 
ratio in a turbulent channel is [16] 
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(C) = Í Biba ep, ODay, (1.84) 


where p, (y ) is the probability-density function of the signal-to-noise ratio y , which 
varies according to the distribution that the light intensity J obeys. 


(2) Turbulent channel model 
a. Log-normal distribution model 


Under a weak turbulent channel, the light intensity I follows a log-normal distribution, 
and its probability-density function is [12] 


(1.85) 


7 2 
E - (inZ + 07/2) | 


1 
ex 
oV2n | 20? 


where o? is the variance of the log-normal distribution, which depends on the channel 
characteristics, and is expressed as in Eq. (1.66). 

The probability-density function of the signal-to-noise ratio in the case of weak 
turbulence can be obtained using the following formula: 


2 
1 (n/w) + 07) 
(y= ex : (1.86) 
as Qyo/2n 80? 
_ QEM _ oo? th i eens oaf iy he ligh 
u = ~V~ = y; 1s the average signal-to-noise ratio after normalizing the light 
intensity. 


Substituting Eq. (1.86) into Eq. (1.84), the expression for the average channel 
capacity with respect to the signal-to-noise ratio is 


(C) 


B * In(l +y) (in) — Inu) + 0)" 
= dy. (1.87 
2In(2)o v27 Jo Y on 80? oe 


Let u = In(y) and € = In(w) — o°’. Equation (1.85) can be expressed as 
C) B [f (1 Ea =") -A +f (1 As “) -EF | 
= — n e "je s du n e“je s du}. 
21n(2)0-/ 2x LJo 0 
(1.88) 


Because In(1 + e") = u + In(1 + e™), we substitute into the above formula to 
obtain 


a une? 2 E 
ue %? du = 40°e 6? + EN~2roer e(--) 1.90 
Í 5 f 2/20 ( 


For0 <x < l, 
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oo a 
Ind + D (1.91) 
k= 
For 0 < e™ < 1 and u > 0, 
oo (=1)") 
In(1 +e") = 5 ge (1.92) 


Then, the average channel capacity under a weakly turbulent channel can be 
expressed as 
Gi )2 ) 
32 du 


(— oa (x =. wre)? f 
“e~ so? du + e 
= OE. 2 0 0 


20B ra an EB t|- ) (1.93) 
On” 2m 2/20 f 
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(uté)? 
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ae 
Because i e “et du = e oy Irerfex( /2ok £ =h the closed 
expression of the average channel capacity with respect to the average signal-to-noise 
ratio is 


B a œ (pk 5 E i 
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b. Gamma-gamma distribution model 


In a medium-strong turbulent environment, that is, in the process of changing the 
turbulence intensity from weak to strong, the light intensity Z obeys the gamma- 
gamma distribution, and the expression of the probability-density function is [12] 


= 2(a p) +P? $, 
fid) = Tere - 3 Ka- p(2/ apI ). (1.95) 


Among them, a and £ are the parameters of the flicker index, and their expressions 
in the case of plane waves are given by Eqs. (1.72) and (1.73), respectively. 

According to the formula, the probability-density function of the signal-to-noise 
ratio y under the gamma—gamma distribution is obtained as 
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Substituting Eq. (1.96) into Eq. (1.84), the expression of the average channel 
capacity under the gamma—gamma distribution is 
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(1.97) 


Because In(1 + x) and K,(-), they can be expressed by the Meijer-G function as 
[17] 
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Then, according to the properties of the Meijer-G function [18], 
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Combining Eqs. (1.97)-(1.100), the closed expression of the average channel 
capacity under the gamma—gamma distribution is obtained as 
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c. K-distribution model 


In the case of strong turbulence, the light intensity J obeys the K distribution, and 
the probability-density function is [13] 


Iqet D/2 ror 
fi) = a -IDK sO), (1.102) 
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where a represents the channel parameter related to the number of discrete scatterers. 

According to the formula, the probability-density function of the random variable 
function is calculated, and the probability-density function of the signal-to-noise 
ratio y under the K distribution is 


qeath/2 ya-3)/4 y 
Py) = -a geen Ket 2 ja z (1.103) 


Substituting Eq. (1.103) into Eq. (1.85), we obtain the closed expression of the 
average channel capacity under the K distribution as 
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It can be seen from the mathematical expression of the above-average channel 
capacity that the channel capacity of an optical wireless communication system 
depends on the wavelength A of the laser, the transmission distance L, and the diameter 
D of the telescope of the receiving detector. The intensity of the turbulent flow is 
characterized by the atmospheric refractive-index structure constant CŽ. 

In the case of strong turbulence, channel parameter a is used to characterize the 
turbulence intensity when the light intensity obeys the K distribution. Reference [16] 
numerically simulated the expression of the average channel capacity on the signal- 
to-noise ratio under the above three turbulent channels, where the wavelength / is 850 
nm and 1550 nm, the transmission distance L is 3000 m and 5000 m, and the receiver 
aperture D is taken as 2 cm. The values of C? are 1 x 107 !3m-7/3,9 x 10-'m~?/9, and 
3 x 107'4m-?/3, in the case of weak, medium, and strong turbulence, respectively. 

In the case of strong turbulence, the channel parameters when the light intensity 
obeys the K distribution are 1, 2, and 5. A comparison of the average channel capacity 
with respect to the signal-to-noise ratio under different turbulent channels is shown 
in Figs. 1.14 and 1.15. 

Figure 1.14 shows a comparison of the average channel capacity at different 
transmission distances and optical wavelengths under turbulent channels. Medium- 
strong and strong turbulence channels are both simulated by the gamma—gamma 
distribution model and are distinguished by different C values. It can be observed 
from these three figures that the average channel capacity increases with an increase 
in the signal-to-noise ratio, decreases with an increase in the transmission distance, 
and increases with an increase in the optical wavelength. 

Figure 1.15 shows a comparison of the average channel capacity when the light 
intensity follows a K distribution under strong turbulence. As can be seen from the 
figure, the average channel capacity increases with an increase in the signal-to-noise 
ratio and increases with an increase in channel parameter a. This is consistent with 
the decrease in turbulence intensity with increasing a [13]. 
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Fig. 1.14 Average channel capacity under a turbulent channel [20] 


Fig. 1.15 Average channel 
capacity when the light 
intensity follows the K 
distribution in a strongly 
turbulent channel [20] 
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d. Average channel capacities of the different modulation methods 


There are many modulation modes in optical wireless communication systems, and 
the channel capacity of each mode is different. The previous section summarized 
the average channel capacity under a turbulent channel and performed a simulation 
analysis. 

From the mathematical formula of the average channel capacity, it can be observed 
that the key to distinguishing the average channel capacity of different modulation 
methods lies in the signal-to-noise ratio. The representation of the noise ratio does 
not distinguish between the different modulations; therefore, it is necessary to change 
its representation. The optical intensity in Eq. (1.80) is changed to the optical power 
to represent the change in the laser. The average optical power of the signal at the 
receiving end is expressed as [19] 


Path) = Pr(™) 
R) = Pr( — ) h (1.105) 


where A is the channel state, Py is the average power of the signal at the transmitter, n 
is the photon efficiency of the transmitter and receiver, A is the area of the telescope, 
A = x D?/4, D is the diameter of the telescope, and L is the distance between the 
transmitter and receiver. 

According to photoelectric-detection theory, the photocurrent detected on the 
detector at the receiving end is I = , which is the photoelectric conversion efficiency, 
nz; therefore, the electrical signal power at the receiving end is p, and the electrical- 
to-noise ratio at the receiving end is 


_ PPR (MAY 
202 202 \AL i 


y (h) (1.106) 


According to the relationship between the average power and the peak power of 
the transmitter mentioned in Sect. 1.2, the relationship between the TNR and the 
peak power of the transmitter can be obtained; thus, the average channel capacity of 
different modulation methods can be expressed by this relationship. The calculation 
for the average channel capacity can be expressed as 


o=f Blog, (1 + y(h))fn(h)dh. (1.107) 


In this formula, the signal-to-noise ratio is expressed as Eq. (1.105). 

In the case of weak turbulence, the channel state h obeys a log-normal distri- 
bution, and the TNR at the receiving end is related to the average power at the 
transmitting end. According to the relationship between the average transmitting 
power and the peak power, Eqs. (1.105), (1.106), and (1.81), the average channel 
capacity of different modulation modes with respect to the peak transmit power Pe 
is expressed as 
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In the formula, ¢ represents the ratio of the average transmit power to the peak 
transmit power, and its value differs with the different modulation methods: 
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Equation (1.107) was numerically simulated. The photoelectric conversion effi- 
ciency 7, was 0.5, the photon efficiency 7 was 0.8, the receiving-end aperture D 
was 8 cm, the wavelength was 850 nm, and the noise variance was 2.5 x 1075 A. A 
comparison of the average channel capacity of the various modulation methods in 
the case of weak turbulence is shown in Fig. 1.16. 

Figure 1.16 shows a comparison of the average channel capacity of different 
modulation methods at different transmission distances and different modulation-bit 
numbers in the case of weak turbulence. It can be seen from the figure that the average 
channel capacity increases with the increase in the peak-transmit power, decreases 
with the increase in the transmission distance, and decreases with an increase in 
the number of modulation bits. The average channel capacity of OOK is the largest 
and PPM is the smallest. The order of the average channel capacities of the various 
modulation modes is OOK, 3MPPM, 2MPPM, SDPPM, DAPIM, DPPIM, DAPPM, 
SPPM, FDAPIM, FDPIM, DHPIM, DPPM, DPIM, DDPPM, and PPM. 

Figure 1.16a, b show the comparison of the average channel capacity of different 
modulation methods when the numbers of modulation bits are five and six and the 
distance is 5000 m. It can be seen from these two figures that the average channel 
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Fig. 1.16 Average channel 
capacity of each modulation 
mode under a weak 
turbulence channel [20] 
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capacity of OOK is the same, regardless of the number of modulation bits. The 
average channel capacity of the other modulation methods when the number of 
modulation bits is five is higher than that when the number of modulation bits is six 
(1-2 bits/s/Hz). 

Figure 1.16b, c show the comparison of the average channel capacity of different 
modulation methods when the number of modulation bits is six and the transmission 
distance is 3000 m and 5000 m, respectively. It can be observed from these two 
figures that the average channel capacity when the transmission distance is 3000 m 
is higher than that when the transmission distance is 5000 m; specifically, greater 
than 3—4 bits/s/Hz. Under these three conditions, the maximum channel capacity 
reached nearly 13 bits/s/Hz. 

In the case of moderate-to-strong turbulence, the channel state h obeys the gamma— 
gamma distribution. According to the relationship between the signal-to-noise ratio 
and the average power of the transmitter, the expression of the peak-transmit power 
of the average channel capacity of each modulation method, in the case of moderate- 
to-strong turbulence, is as follows: 
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According to the properties of the Meijer-G function, Eq. (1.109) can be written 
as a closed expression, as follows: 
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A numerical simulation of Eq. (1.110) was carried out, and the values of each 
parameter were consistent with those of weak turbulence. The comparison of the 
average channel capacity of different modultion methods in the case of moderate to 
strong turbulence is shown in Fig. 1.17. 

Figure 1.17 shows a comparison of the average channel capacities of various 
modulation schemes with different transmission distances and different modulation- 
bit numbers in the case of moderate to strong turbulence. From these three subfigures, 
it can be seen that the variation trend of the average channel-capacity under the same 
conditions is consistent with that of weak turbulence. When the transmission distance 
is 5000 m, the average channel capacity ratio of each modulation method (except 
OOK), when the number of modulation bits is five, is six. 

When the number of modulation bits is six, the average channel capacity of each 
modulation method, when the transmission distance is 3000 m, is higher than that 
when the transmission distance is 5000 m (3—4 bits/s/Hz). The difference is that, 
compared with the case of weak turbulence, the average channel capacity of each 
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modulation scheme is reduced by about 1-2 bits/s/Hz under the same conditions as 
medium and strong turbulence. 

In the case of strong turbulence, the channel state obeys a K distribution. 
Combining Eqs. (1.106), (1.107), and (1.102), the expression of the average channel 
capacity of the different modulation methods is 


2Baetbi2 f% 12t2P2R (nA\* ei 
= —____ Inf 1 + =— = | — ) hr?) -hF K,_,(2V ah)dh. 
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According to Eqs. (1.98), (1.99), (1.100), and (1.101), the closed expression of the 
average channel capacity of each modulation mode in a strongly turbulent channel 
can be obtained as 
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The numerical simulation of the above formula shows a comparison of the average 
channel capacity of each modulation method in the case of strong turbulence, as 
shown in Fig. 1.18. 

Figure 1.18 shows a comparison of the average channel capacity of each modu- 
lation method under the condition of strong turbulence with different transmission 
distances, modulation-bit numbers, and a values. From the four sub-graphs, (a), (b), 
(c), and (d), it can be seen that the influence of the transmission distance and number 
of modulation bits on the average channel capacity of each modulation method is the 
same as that of weak turbulence and medium-strong turbulence. The larger the value 
of parameter a, the larger the average channel capacity; however, the difference is 
not very obvious. Compared with the case of moderate and strong turbulence, under 
the same conditions, the average channel capacity in the case of strong turbulence is 
approximately 1 bit/s/Hz smaller [20]. 
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Fig. 1.18 Average channel capacity of each modulation method under strong turbulence [20] 
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Chapter 2 A) 
Error Control Based on RS Codes E 


The RS code was first constructed by Reed and Solomon in 1960. It is one of 
the most effective and widely used error-control codes. It is based on the Bose— 
Chaudhuri-Hocquenghem (BCH) code [1-9]. This chapter starts with finite-field 
arithmetic, introduces the application of RS codes to wireless laser-communication 
systems, including RS coding and decoding, and finally discusses the hardware 
implementation of RS codes. 


2.1 Basic Principles of Error-Control Coding 


Because there is always noise in a channel, errors may occur as a result of noise 
affecting useful information [10]. Errors can be divided into two categories: burst 
and random. Burst errors are caused by burst noise. This type of error occurs in 
clumps; that is, if errors occur, they will occur in adjacent symbols. The other type 
of error is a random error; that is, an error in a certain symbol is independent and 
unrelated to the preceding and following symbols. 


2.1.1 Basic Error-Control Methods 


There are two basic types of error-control methods [10, 11]. One is called “feedback 
error correction” and the other is called “forward error correction.“ On this basis, a 
method called “hybrid error correction” is derived. 


(1) Feedback error correction 


In this method, the sender encodes the transmitted information using a simple 
encoding method that can detect a certain degree of transmission errors. It adds 
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a small number of supervision symbols, and checks the received encoded signal, 
according to the encoding rules, at the receiver. If an error code is detected, an 
inquiry signal is sent to the sender to request a retransmission. When the sender 
receives the inquiry signal, it immediately retransmits the part of the sent informa- 
tion that had the transmission errors until it is received correctly. “Error detection” 
means that one or more of the received symbols are known to be wrong; however, 
the exact position of the error is not necessarily known. 


(2) Forward error correction 


In this method, the sender adopts a complex coding method that can correct a certain 
degree of transmission errors during decoding; thus, the receiver can not only find 
the error code in the received signal code, but also correct it. When forward error 
correction is used, no feedback channel is required, and no repeated retransmissions 
are needed, which would delay the transmission time. This is beneficial for real-time 
transmission; however, the error-correction system is more complicated. 


(3) Hybrid error correction 


In hybrid error correction, a small number of more serious errors are automatically 
corrected at the receiving end. Therefore, “hybrid error correction” is a mixture of 
“forward error correction” and “feedback error correction.” 

Different error-control techniques should be used for different types of channels; 
otherwise, part of the effort will be wasted. Feedback error correction can be used 
for two-way data communication. Forward error correction is used for unidirectional 
digital signal transmissions, such as broadcast digital television systems, because 
such systems do not have a feedback channel. 


2.1.2 Error-Control Fundamentals [10, 11] 


Following is an example from everyday life. Suppose someone sends a notification: 
“There will be a meeting tomorrow from 14:00-16:00;” however, an error occurs 
during the notification process, and it becomes “There will be a meeting from 10:00- 
16:00 tomorrow.” When others receive this erroneous notification, they will come at 
the wrong time because they will assume that the message is correct. 

To enable the receiver to judge whether the message is correct, the word “after- 
noon” can be added; that is, “The meeting will be held from 14:00—16:00 tomorrow 
afternoon.“ If the message is still wrong: “Meeting tomorrow afternoon from 10:00— 
16:00,” the receiver can judge that an error occurred at “10:00” because of the word 
“afternoon.” However, the receiver still cannot correct the error, because it cannot 
determine the correct time. 


At this point, the receiver can tell the sender to send the notification again, which is 
error detection and retransmission. To enable both error detection and error correc- 
tion, “two hours” can be added to the content of the notification; that is, it is changed 
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to “Meet tomorrow afternoon from 14:00-16:00 for a two-hour meeting.” In this 
manner, if “14:00” is mistaken for “10:00,” the receiver can not only judge the error, 
but also correct the error, because the added “two hours” reveal the correct time to 
be 14:00-16:00. 

The above example illustrates that to determine whether transmitted information 
is wrong, additional judgment data can be added during a transmission. If the error 
cannot be corrected, additional judgment data need to be added. These additional 
data are completely redundant if there are no bit errors; however, if a bit error occurs, 
the specific relationship between the transmitted information data and the additional 
data can be used to detect and correct errors. 

Source code controls the basic principles of coding. Specifically, to enable the 
source code to have error-detection and -correction capabilities, some redundant 
symbols (also known as supervisory codes) should be added to the source code, 
according to certain rules, and a certain relationship should be established between 
the transmitted information symbols. When the sender completes this task, it is 
called error-control coding; the receiver can detect or correct errors, according to the 
specific relationship between the information symbols and the supervisory symbols. 
If something is wrong, the original information symbol is output, and the process of 
completing this task is called error-control decoding (or decoding). 

In addition, regardless of error detection and correction, there is a certain range for 
misjudgment. In the above example, if the meeting time is incorrectly set to “16:00- 
18:00,” the error cannot be detected and corrected, because this time also satisfies 
the constraints of the additional data, which means more data should be added (i.e., 
redundancy). 

We know that a central task of programming is to eliminate redundancy and reduce 
the code rate. However, to detect and correct errors, redundancy must be added, which 
will inevitably lead to an increase in the code rate and a decrease in transmission 
efficiency. Obviously, this is a contradiction. 

Our purpose is to find a better encoding method that can enable error detection and 
correction without adding too much redundancy. Furthermore, after programming, 
if the transmission-channel capacity matches the source rate of the signal, and the 
noise introduced in the channel is small, the bit-error rate is generally very low. For 
example, when the signal-to-noise ratio of a channel exceeds 20 dB, the bit-error 
rate of binary unipolar code is lower than 1078; hence, it is possible to enable error 
detection and error correction through channel coding. 


2.1.3 Error-Control Code Classification 


With the development of digital communication technology, people have researched 
and developed various error-control coding schemes, each of which is based on a 
corresponding mathematical model and has different error-detection and -correction 
characteristics that can control the error code from different perspectives. According 
to their different functions, error control codes can be divided into error detection, 
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error correction, and erasure correction. Error-detection codes simply identify error 
codes without correcting them; error-correction codes not only identify error codes, 
but also correct them; erasure correction codes not only identify and correct error 
codes, but also delete an error that exceeds the correction range and cannot be 
corrected. 

Error codes can be divided into codes for correcting random errors and codes 
for correcting burst errors, depending on the different causes of the errors. The 
former is mainly used to address independent partial errors, while the latter is 
mainly used to address large-area continuous errors, such as information loss 
caused by magnetic powder falling off a digital tape recording. 

The relationships between an information symbol and an additional supervisory 
symbol can be divided into linear and nonlinear. If the relationship between the 
two satisfies a set of linear equations, it is called a linear code; otherwise, if their 
relationship cannot be described by a linear equation, it is called a nonlinear code. 

Codes can be divided into block codes and convolutional codes, according to 
the different constraints between information symbols and additional supervisory 
symbols. In a block code, the encoded symbol sequence is divided into n-bit groups, 
including k-bit information symbols and r-bit additional supervisory symbols; that 
is, n =k + r. The information symbols of a group are related, and unrelated to the 
information symbols of other groups. 

Convolutional codes are different. Although an encoded symbol sequence is also 
divided into code groups, the supervisory symbols of each group are not only related 
to the information symbols of the group, but also have a constraint relationship with 
the information symbols of the previous code group. 

Codes can be divided into systematic and non-systematic codes, depending on 
whether the original form of the information symbol remains unchanged after 
encoding. In a systematic code, the encoded information-symbol sequence remains 
unchanged, while in a non-systematic code, the information symbol changes the 
original signal sequence. The decoding circuit is more complicated because of the 
change of the original code bits, so non-systematic code is selected less frequently. 


2.2 Basic RS-Code Principles 


The RS code was first constructed by Reed and Solomon in 1960. It is one of the 
most effective and widely used error-control codes. It is a type of multi-input code 
with a strong error-correction ability. It can correct burst errors and random errors, 
but is especially suitable for correcting burst errors. Random errors are errors caused 
by single transmitted bits. A burst error is a type of error that occurs centrally. The 
RS code is a type of non-binary BCH code. In (n, k) RS code, the input signal is 
divided into k m-bit groups, where each group includes k symbols, and each symbol 
consists of m bits. The binary code described above consists of one bit. 
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For an RS code with a length of 2”-1 symbols, each symbol can be regarded as 
an element in a finite Galois field GF(2”). The generator polynomial of an RS code 
with a minimum code distance of d symbols has the following form: 


g(D) = (D+a)(D+a07)---(D+a%). (2.1) 


Here, œ’ is an element in GF(2”). For example, if an RS code was constructed that 
could correct three error symbols, the code length would be 15, and m would equal 
four. From the RS-code parameters, it can be known that the code distance of the 
code is seven, and the supervisory section is six symbols. Hence, the code is a (15, 
9) RS code. The resulting polynomial is 


g(D) = (D+a)(D+a’)(D + a°) (D + a*)(D + a°)(D + aô) oS 
= DÉ + aD’ + aD’ + aD? + aD? + aD + a. 


Thus, from a binary perspective, this is a (60, 36) code. 


2.2.1 Basic Concept of an RS Code [12, 13] 


RS codes are used to correct burst errors and are also suitable for correcting random 
errors. An RS code that corrects ¢ errors has the following parameters: 


The number of bits per symbol is m. 

Each symbol can be seen as an element in the finite field GF (2 ”). 

The code length is n = 2” — 1 symbols. 

An information segment is k symbols. 

The supervisory segment is n — k = 2t symbols. 

The minimum code distance is d = 2t + 1 symbols. 

The burst-error pattern used by the RS code for correction is as follows: 


e A single burst has a length of bı = (t — 1)m + 1 bits. 
e Two bursts have a total length of b2 = (t — 3)m + 1 bits. 
e ji bursts have a length of b; = (t — 2i + 1)m + 2i — 1 bits. 


2.2.2 Properties of RS Codes 


In non-binary codes, if p is a prime number and q is a multiple power of p, there exists 
a q-ary primitive code generated by the Galois field GE(q). The generator polynomial 
of a q-ary (n, k) cyclic code is a factor of 

x” — 1, which is a polynomial of degree n-k with coefficients over the elements in 
the GF(q) field. For arbitrarily selected positive integers s and f, there exists a q-ary 
BCH code of length n = q* — 1 [1]. It can correct t errors with only 2(st) check bits. 
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A q-ary BCH code is called an RS code when s = 1. An important property of 
RS codes is that the true minimum distance minus the design distance is always 
the same. Each RS code has a maximum distance of separable code because its 
minimum distance is equal to n — k + 1. When some information symbols of the RS 
code are omitted, the packet length is shortened; however, the minimum distance is 
not reduced, so any shortened code is still a maximum-distance separable (MDS) 
code [1]. 

Another important property of an RS code is that the set of available information 
is at any k positions within its codeword. In an (n, k) RS code, the input information 
is divided into km bit groups; each group includes k symbols, and each symbol is 
composed of m bits. The encoding and decoding of an RS code is based on a set 
of symbols, rather than a single 0 or 1, which is also the reason why the RS code 
has a particularly strong error-correction capability. This feature makes RS codes 
particularly suitable for dealing with burst errors. 


2.3 RS-Code Encoding Method 
2.3.1 Galois-Field Arithmetic [1] 


(1) Fundamentals 


The RS code encoding and decoding algorithm is based on the mathematical concept 
of a Galois field. Following are some basic mathematical concepts of the Galois field 
and RS codes. 


1. The RS code is a linear block code. In a code block with a code length of n, the 
first k code symbols are information bits, and the last n-k code symbols are check 
bits; 

2. The RS code is a cyclic code; that is, a codeword is still a codeword after being 
cyclically shifted; 

3. The minimum distance d = n — k + 1; hence, the RS code is the maximum 
distance separable (MDS) code. That is, after being given n and k, the (n, k) code 
has the strongest error-correction ability; 

4. The weight distribution of the code is completely deterministic; that is, the 
number of codewords with weight i in the codeword space is predictable; 

5. A field consisting of a set of finite elements is called a finite field or Galois field, 
and the number of elements in the field is called its order; 

6. A binary field consisting of two elements, 0 and 1, is called a binary finite field 
and denoted as GF(2); 

7. The smallest integer n satisfied by a non-zero element « in a finite field GF(q) 
of order q is called the order of a. 


<a >= {l,a,---,a7 1} 
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An element a@ of order q generates a cyclic group of order q; that is, 
x11 =0. 
Any nonzero element in a finite field GF(q) of order q satisfies the equation 
xi—x=0. (2.3) 


8. If there is a q-l-order element «œ in a q-order finite field GF(q), œ is called a 
primitive field element of GF(q); or simply a primitive element; 

9. If there is a primitive element « in the q-order finite field GF(q), then all non- 
zero elements of GF(q) constitute a g-1—order cyclic group generated by a. All 
elements of GF(q) can be explicitly expressed as 


GF(q) = {0,1l,a,--- , 1°}. (2.4) 


10. The g-order finite field GF(g) must contain primitive elements. 


(2) Polynomial and field-element arithmetic circuits [4, 6] 


It can be known from matrix theory that a group of messages in a g-ary system can 
be expressed in the form of a polynomial; for example, 1 00 1 1 0 1 can be expressed 
as xf + +2741. 


A. Polynomial addition and subtraction circuits 


Two polynomials on GF(q) are known: 


A(x) = apx"! + Bak” l Geiri + ax + dag 


B(x) = Rae + bn-2x"? Porsas + bix + bo. 


The result of adding the above two polynomials is set to C(x); then, C(x) can be 
expressed as: 


C(x) = A(x) + BŒ) = (an1 + bp)" | H e + (a; + bi)x + (ao + bo). 


The above polynomial addition can be completed using the circuit shown in 
Fig. 2.1. 

The result of adding the two polynomials, C(x), is finally shifted into the A(x) 
coefficient register. If the operation is A(x)—B(x), simply replace the B(x) coefficient 
with the addition-inverse element in GF(q) to obtain -B(x). Then, add -B(x) + A(x). 


B. Polynomial division circuit 


The polynomial B(x) = x? +x + 1 divided by A(x) = x* +x + 1 can be realized 
using the following digital circuit (Fig. 2.2). 
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Input A (x) 


Input B (x) 


Enter A(X), an 


Fig. 2.2 Digital circuit of a polynomial flip-flop 


2.3.2 RS-Code Encoding Methods [14-26] 


RS-code coding methods can be divided into frequency-domain and time-domain 
coding, with corresponding frequency-domain and time-domain algorithms for 
decoding. 


(1) Frequency-domain coding [27, 28] 


[Definition] Let œ be an element of order n on GF(q) (n is a factor of g-1), and let 


A(X) = dy x"! + apx"? Heres + a,x + aọ be a polynomial with a degree less 
than n on GF(q). b(x) is a polynomial with a(a!)(@ = 1,2,3,- ,n— 1) as the 
coefficient. Then, b(x) = a(a"™!)x"! +--+- +- +a(a)+a(1) is a Mattson—Solomon 
(MS) polynomial. 


MS polynomials have the following properties: 

[Property 1] If b(x) is a polynomial of a(x), then a; = n'ba ); 

[Property 2] In GF (2”), if b(x) is the MS polynomial of a(x), then a; = b(a™). 

Let a be a primitive element of GF(2”), M(x) be the information polynomial, 
and C(x) be the MS polynomial of M(x); then, 


M (x) = Mpix! + Mpx? 4+ + Mx + Mo 


C(x) = M (a "Jyh pees +M(a)x+M (1) 


1 2 (2.5) 
= 1X F Cn-2xX"7 Parentes + Cix + Co. 
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In the equation C; = M (a!) G = 0, 1, ..., n-1), the vector C = 
CG =0,1,------ ,n— 1} is called the Fourier transform of the vector M = 
M;,j=0,1,= in 1}. 


According to MS polynomial property 2, M; = C (a= j) =C (a ma ) (j =0, wi sa 
n-1) is due to Mg = Mga, = ...My-1 = 0; fence C(a a tj C(a ae 1) = = 
C (æ) = 0. This shows that a, e ...a”—* are the roots of C(x); hence, C(x) contains 
the generator polynomial g(x) for RS. Thus, it is proved that the MS polynomial of 
the information polynomial is the code polynomial of the RS code. 


(2) RS-code time-domain coding methods 


Let a be a primitive element of GF (2); then, the generator polynomial of a primitive 
RS code of length C to correct t errors is 
g(x) = a +a) +07) +--+ a7) = got gix H Box ++ gyi) + x7, 
(2.6) 


Let m(x) = mo + myx + mx? +--+ + my_ix*—! be the information polynomial 
to be encoded; then, the encoding method of the RS code is as follows: 

Divide the information polynomial to be encoded by x"~* bits. Then, divide the 
generator polynomial g(x), and place the remaining x"~“ bits after the information 
polynomial to form the RS code [7]. It can be expressed as 


c(x) = x(x) +x” mx) mod g(x). (2.7) 


2.4 RS-Code Decoding Methods [27-29] 


Assume that c(x) is the transmitted signal, r(x) is the received signal, and e(x) is the 
error pattern; then, 


r(x) =c(x) + e(x). (2.8) 


It can be seen from Eq. (2.8) that if the value of the error pattern can be obtained, 
the correct information c(x) can be obtained from the received signal r(x). The general 
decoding algorithm steps are as follows: 


Obtain the syndrome S}, according to the received codeword; 

Find the error-position polynomial from the syndrome; 

Find the error-position value from the error-position polynomial; 
Calculate the corresponding error value from the error-position value; 
The error pattern is obtained, and the error correction is successful. 


or ee 


The RS code has only a single encoding method, but many types of decoding 
algorithms; they are primarily frequency and time domain. Calculating the error 
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polynomial is the focus and challenge of the problem. The specifics of the Berlekamp-— 
Massey and Forney algorithms will be given in the following sections. 


2.4.1 RS-Code Frequency-Domain Decoding Algorithms 
[27-29] 


Let r = {r;; i = 0, 1, 2,..., n-1} be a vector on the GF(2”) domain, and a primitive 
element of GF(2”). GF(2”) is the finite-field Fourier transform of vector r. R = {R;; 
j =O, 1, ..., n-1} is another vector; then, 


Rerle’) Q= 0,1,2,...,n— 1). 


r =R(&™) (i= 0,1,2,...,n— 1). 


Following are the decoding steps: 


1. Calculate the Fourier transform R of the received vector r to obtain 2t syndromes, 


Sj = R;; 

2. Use the Berlekamp—Massey (BM) algorithm to find the error-position polynomial 
o (x); 

3. Calculate E from o (x) and $1, $2,------ Sar; 


When j = 1, 2, ..., 2t, E; = Rj and the rest of E; can be derived from the 
following formula: 


Ej + Ej-101 + Ej-202 ee + Ej-Oe = 0. (2.9) 


4. The correct codeword C is obtained using the inverse transformation of R-E, and 
the information vector M is obtained by the inverse Fourier transform of C. 


(1) Concomitant search 


From the previous error-pattern equation, if ¢ errors are generated, then 
t 
EQ Si + Yax" ae = $ Yax", (2.10) 
i=l 


where x" is the number of error locations, and Y; is the error value. From the definition 
of the accompanying equation, it can be known that 
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ST =H èR? =H 6 E7 


(ay! (apo? ee a” 1 
(moth) (ceo se, a+ 4 


(arotz) (cormt2i—1h—2 E ge i 


Yı 


Yi (ao) + Ya(a™)'? + ++ + Y,a)" 


Yı (a+!) + Ya (at!) 4... 4 Y (amt)! 


Yı (arot) 2b Yp(aino+2#-1) 2 Pe ost tate Y, (mote) i 


Sm, = R(&™) = E(a™) 
Smet = R(a™*1) = E(a™*1) 


2t-1 2-1 
Sm+21-1 Rot = E(t) 
Here, it is expressed as an equation: 


t 
sı = Yixı + Youn +--+ + Yim = } Veg 
k=l 


t 
Tint iat eel eG (2.11) 


t 
Sy = Yx” + Yox3! +e + ¥ x= Ka! 
k=l 


The s; in the formula is called the weighted power and symmetric function of x. 
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(2) Solving for the number of wrong positions 
We introduce an error-position polynomial: 
o(x) = (1 — xx) (1 — x2x)--- 1 — xx). (2.12) 
We expand it to 
t 
ox) =] [0 -xV = (pam tox +- Ho. (2.13) 
i=l 
If ie is the wrong location, then 


1 


o(x,') =1ltoix;' + + og =O. (2.14) 


We multiply both sides by Yx" , j = mọ, mọ + 1, +- - mo + t — 1, and sum k to 
obtain 


t t t 
YOn to OMe oY Yd S0 k= 12-62. (2.15) 
k=1 k=1 


k=1 


From the definition of the syndrome s,, it can be seen that the above equation can 
be written as 


Site + O1Sj4t-1 +: -+ 0,5; = 0. (2.16) 


Expanding the above equation into matrix form produces 


Smot+t—-1 Smo+t—2 *** Sm o1 Smo+t 
Smo+t Smo+t—1 °° * Smot! 02 Sing +t—1 
Sing +2t—2 Smo+2t—3 °° * Smott—1 Ot Smo+2t—1 


It can also be expressed as 
[M ][o] = —[S]. (2.17) 


If the number of errors is t, the matrix M is full rank, and we can find o 
from the above equation. If det(m) = 0, we reduce the matrix dimension by 1 and 
repeat the steps until a solution is found. Finally, the number of errors t and ø can 
be obtained simultaneously. Then, o(x) is solved according to the money-search 
method, described later, and the error location and error value are obtained [17]. 
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2.4.2 RS-Code Domain-Decoding Algorithm 


Suppose the transmitted codeword is c(x) = co + cix +++ + c,_1x"—!, and the 
received codeword is 


r(x) = ro + rx +e +7, x. (2.18) 
Let e(x) be the error pattern: e(x) = en + eix +-+ + e,_,x"—!; then, 
r(x) = c(x) + e(x). (2.19) 


There can be at most f errors in e(x); otherwise, the errors are uncorrectable. 
Assuming that e errors (0 < e < t) actually occurred, and they occurred at positions 
a ae , ie; then, 


e(x) = yix! +y? eves + yex", (2.20) 
where x!!, x/2,...--- , x! is the number of error positions, and y1, y2,------ , Ye are 
the corresponding error values. 

The task of decoding is to obtain the number of error positions and the 
corresponding error values from the received vector r(x). The decoding steps follow: 


1. Calculate the syndrome (j = 1, 2, ...2t) of the received vector r(x). 

2. Using the Berlekamp—Massey iterative algorithm, the error-location polynomial 
o (x) is obtained from the syndrome S$}. 

3. Find the reciprocal root of o (x) and determine the location of the error, because 


o(x) = (1+ x,x)(1 + xx) (1 + xex). 


Among them, x1, X2, +++ , Xe is the reciprocal root of o (x). Using the 
heuristic method, we substitute all elements of GF(2”) into o (x) in turn, and 
the root of o (x) can be obtained. 

4. We use the Forney algorithm to find the magnitude of the error ( j = 1, 2, ..., e), 
and obtain e(x). Then, we calculate r(x) + e(x) to obtain the correct codeword. 


2.5 Correlation Algorithms for RS-Code Decoding 


Many decoding algorithms have been created for RS codes, and many scholars are 
now engaged in research in this area. We discuss four of the more mature algorithms 
currently under study [26]. 
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2.5.1 Peterson—Gorenstein—Zierler Decoding Algorithm 


Suppose [n, k, d] RS codes on GF(q) can correct up to f errors, and @ is a primitive 
element in the finite field GF(2’”). The transmitted codeword has an error during 
channel transmission, and the error pattern is 


e(x) = eo Hex peras G (2.21) 


If v errors (0 < v < t) actually occur, the error polynomial can be rewritten as 
follows: 


e(x) = yix! + yax? H + yx! (2.22) 


According to the definition of the syndrome and the RS-code check polynomial, 
we obtain 


S=H..-R' =H... ET 


(amr! (œo)? ae qi” 1 
(moth) (amor)? cee a+! 1 


(arotz) (ar21) e E i (2.23) 


Yı (qo ya + Yo (a y!2 KEN Y, (a) 


Yı (cub) + Yz (amt)! +-+ Y, (a”o+1)" 


lir 


Yı (œ7o+21=1)" ae Yo (cem#21-1) 2 +.---+/Y, (aro +21) 


Expressed as an equation, it is 
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t 
sı = Yixi + You, +--+ + Yin = VO Vere 
k=l 


t 
s2 = Yıxl + Yax? + +Ý = DY Yx? 
E (2.24) 


t 
Sy = Yx” + Yox7! te +Y =D Yp x7 
k=l 


We need to solve 2v unknowns from these 2¢ nonlinear equations. According to 
the syndrome definition, the equation system has at least one set of roots; however, 
owing to the nonlinearity, it is not easy to solve directly. Thus, we consider other 
methods to solve it. 

We define the error-location polynomial: 


Aq) = [] Gd -Xs 14 Art Agr? +0 +A. (2.25) 
{=i 


Multiplying both sides of Eq. (2.22) by yx! +” and setting x = X, we have 


0 = YXA HAX HAX H +A,X”) (2.26) 
or 
Oy + AXT H aX H pA), (2.27) 
The above formula holds for all 1 < / < v,j € Z. We sum from | to v to obtain 
y . . . . 
> yx a Kaos + Age eaten eis + A,X7) =0 (2.28) 
l=1 
or 
v , v ; v , v ; 
3 xi? ih y TA +A y nxin- Teias +A, > YX?) =0. 
l=1 l=1 l=1 l=1 
(2.29) 
Therefore, the above formula can be written as 
Siv + Asja + AS t + AyS; =0, j= 1,2, -+-+ ,v. (2.30) 


Whenv < | "| , syndrome S;(0 < j < v) is known; hence, we can form a linear 
system of equations with respect to the error-location polynomial coefficients: 
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Sı So S3 aa Sy-1 Sy Ay —Sy41 
So S3 S4 TR Sy Sy+1 Ayi —Sy42 
S3 S4 Ss +++ Sy41 Sy+o A | = | —Sv43 |. (2.31) 
Sy Sy42 Sy43 ror Soy—2 Soy—1 Ay —Soy 


This system of equations has v equations and v unknowns, and the necessary and 
sufficient condition for having a solution is that its coefficient matrix is full rank. 

Let the notation M (v) represent the coefficient matrix. If the codeword can correct 
at most ¢ errors, it can be proved that, when the actual number of errors v < t, det(M(v)) 
= 0 of the coefficient matrix; when v = t, det(M(v)) Æ 0 and the matrix is invertible. 
This is the basis of the Peterson—Gorenstein—Zierler decoding algorithm. 

First, let v = t; if det(M(v)) Æ 0, then v is the number of errors; otherwise, reduce 
the value of v by one, and then find det(M(v)). When the matrix is reduced to the v 
x v full rank position, find the number of errors; then, find the inverse of M(v), and 
calculate A(x). Then, use the money search to find the error position and calculate 
the error value. The decoding-algorithm flowchart is shown in Fig. 2.3. 

It can be seen from the above decoding algorithm that the calculation amount 
of Eq. (2.31) is relatively large. Its calculation amount is proportional to the cube 
of the order of the coefficient matrix. When the code length is long and the error- 
correction capability is large, the amount of calculation is large. In addition, when the 
actual error v < t, the amount of calculation increases. In many practical applications, 
codewords that can correct many errors are often required. Therefore, this inversion 
algorithm is not very practical in engineering. To avoid solving the inverse of the 
matrix, an iterative decoding algorithm is proposed [12]. 


2.5.2 Berlekamp—Massey (BM) Decoding Algorithm [23] 


The best way to understand this algorithm is to think of it as a problem of designing a 
sequence of linear-feedback shift registers. Assuming that we know the coefficients 
of the error-location polynomial, it can be seen from the matrix that the first row 
uses $1, S2-----> , Sy terms for S,,,, and the first row represents S,,,. Two rows are 
represented by S2, S3------ , Sy41 for S42, etc. The sequence can be represented by 
the following equation: 


S=- AS-i fovtl, v+2,..., 2V. (2.32) 


i=1 


For a fixed A, the equation is an autoregressive filter whose structure is shown in 
Fig. 2.4. 
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Fig. 2.3 
Peterson—Gorenstein—Zierler 
decoding algorithm 


Compute Syndrome : 


n 

= Jšř 7 =1.2.--- 

S, =). ax, j =1,2, 3 
k=l 


According to the peterson algorithm, 
the number of errors t=v 
-S. i] 


Aal- mo S | 


A, J Sy | 


Find the roots of the error position 
polynomial A(x) and get the error 
position 
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...93,92,91 


Fig. 2.4 Digital circuit diagram of an autoregressive filter 


The problem then turns into designing a linear shift-register sequence that 
will produce these known syndrome sequences. However, many such shift-register 
sequences exist. We are looking for the shortest one to determine the error pattern 
with the least weight. That is, if A(x) has the smallest degree, and the degree of the 
polynomial is v, there is only one polynomial of degree v. 

In summary, the process of solving the error polynomial A(x) is the process of 
constructing a minimum-length linear shift register. A linear shift register can be 
uniquely determined by the length L and the feedback coefficient polynomial A (x). 
Therefore, we can denote a linear shift register as (L, A(x)). The idea of the BM 
iterative-decoding algorithm is as follows: 

Assuming that the syndrome sequence is S),52,---,5S,, we want to 
generate the shortest linear shift register (L,,A’(x)) that can produce 
the sequence, and we have constructed a series of shift registers 
(Lı, At), (Lz, Aa), EEEE (LAs oy Now, the question is how to 
calculate the shortest shift register (ia A“ (x)), based on the known sequence of 
registers. In the r“ iteration, the next output of the (r-1) shift register is: 


n—-1 
Soe A Sen (2.33) 
l=1 


Subtract § from S r to be output to obtain the deviation A,; that is, the r deviation 
is 


n—1 n-1 
Ar =S,- S; = Se yA SS YAY IS (2.34) 
l=1 1=0 


If A, = 0, let (L, A(x) = (L-1, A°~) (a) and the r iteration ends; if 
A, Æ 0, the shift register is modified to 


AM) = ATP) + Ax ATC), (2.35) 
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where A is the field element, / is an integer, and A" (x) is a shift register polynomial 
that was constructed earlier. Then, we calculate the deviation of r + 1 A,, and start 
a new iteration round. For the detailed calculation of parameters A, /, and m, please 
refer to [25]. This leads to the following lemma: 

Lemma 10.1 (Berlekamp—Massey algorithm) [8]: Let $1, S2,--- , S2, be a given 
field element. Using the initial conditions A® (x) = 1, B® (x) = 1, Lọ = 0, and the 
following recurrence relation, we can find A?) (x): 


L, =: cet r—1) + (1 + ô-)Lr—1 r=1,2,...,2t (2.36) 
AM (x) 1 —A,x ACD (x) 
BOR) J LAPS, A= âa JL BOP) 
where ¢ | 1, if A, Æ 0 and 2L,_; <r— 1 


0, else 
Then, A®® (x) is the lowest-degree polynomial with properties AS = | and 


n—1 

a APS = 0,r = Lu + 1,--- ,2t. The flowchart of the Berlekamp—Massey 
j=0 

algorithm for solving for the error polynomial is shown in Fig. 2.5. 


2.5.3 Qian’s Search Method 


After obtaining the error-position polynomial A(x) with the above two algorithms, 
the next step is to simply find its root; that is, its error position. In 1996, Qian Wentian 
proposed a practical method for solving the root [25], which solved this problem. 

Solving the roots of A (x) is determining which bits of the receiver polynomial are 
in error. Let the receiver polynomial be R(x) = ro+rixt+--:--- ee ee oe 
Checking whether the first bit r,_; is wrong is equivalent to having the decoder 
determine whether œ”! is the number of wrong positions, which is equivalent to 
checking whether a~“"~) is the root of A(x). 

That is, if A(a~"")) = A@) = 1+ Aja + Agr? +--+ + A,A = 0, 
then, a~— is the root of the error-position polynomial, indicating that r,_; has an 
error. If A(a~"~) Æ 0, then, a~~ is not the root of the error polynomial, and 
ry—1 is correct. Similarly, to translate r,_; (J = 1, 2,..., n), the decoder must calculate 
Ayal, Aag”, - +. ees , Aya” and their sum. If 1+ Aja! + A ra! +.----- +A,a” = 0, 
then, 7,1 is wrong; otherwise, it is correct. In this manner, each 7,_; (J = 1, 2,..., n) 
is checked once, and the root of A(x) is obtained. This process is called the money 
search. 
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Fig. 2.5 
Berlekamp—Massey 
algorithm flowchart 


Input sequence 


B(x) A(x) 
A(x) T(x) 
Ler-L 


Find the error location and the error 
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2.5.4 Forney’s Algorithm 


The final step in decoding is finding the error value. This step can be omitted for binary 

encoding, but is required for multi-binary encoding. In the Peterson—Gorenstein— 

Zierler algorithm, solving for the error value also requires computing the inverse of 

the matrix. To avoid this type of operation, Forney proposed the following algorithm. 
Let the error-location polynomial be 


Aq) = [] Gd — 2X) = 14 Art Agr? +0 + Ax”. (2.37) 
l=1 
We define the syndrome polynomial as 
2t 2 v ; 
S(x) = > Sx! = > 5 Yı Xj xi. (2.38) 
j=1 j=l l=1 
We also define the error-estimation polynomials: 
Q(x) = S(x) A(x) (modx”). (2.39) 
We substitute A and B into the above equation to obtain 
Q(x) = > YX, I] (1 — X)x). 
l=1 j#l 


The expression for finding the error value is given below. It is much simpler than 
finding the inverse of a matrix. 
Lemma 10.2 (Forney’s algorithm) [8]: The error value can be found as follows: 


xe) 2r) 
Y, = a = Sel S12 rk (2.40) 
ION wE) 
J 


where A/(x) represents the formal derivative of A(x) B. 


2.5.5 Euclidean Decoding Algorithm [2] 


The Euclidean decoding algorithm can also be used as an RS-code decoding algo- 
rithm. Different decoders can be designed using this method and the algorithms 
discussed above. These decoders are easy to understand. However, their efficiency is 
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not high in practical applications, and efficiency is a problem that needs to be consid- 
ered in practice. This decoding algorithm can simultaneously obtain polynomials 
A(x) and Q(x), which are expressed as follows: 

Lemma 10.3 (Euclidean Algorithm) [8]: Let there be two polynomials, s(x) and 


t(x), and deg(s(x))deg(t(x)). Let S% (x) = s(x), t© (x) = Sœ), AP) = t a 


recursively, according to the following formula: 


s (x) 
tO (x) | l 


AD) = [9 e pre. 


sTtD (x) _ 10 1 s (x) 
HPQ T L1-2°@ JLw | 


We satisfy s® (x) = yGCD[s(x), t(x)] and for some values of y, satisfy 


0% =| 


yGCD{s(x), t] = AP s(x) + AW (Ht, (2.41) 


where R is the value of r that makes t (x) = 0. In the iterative process, when 
deg r(x) < [(d —1)/2], stop the recursion. Take Q(x) = t®(x)andA(x) = 
Ay. 

The decoding-algorithm block diagram shown in Fig. 2.6 was obtained from 
Lemma 10.2. 

In addition to the above two traditional RS decoding algorithms, new high- 
efficiency decoding algorithms have been developed to adapt to specific appli- 
cation fields. Based on Forney’s generalized minimum-distance decoding (GMD) 
algorithm, Jamali proposed the successive-erasure minimum-distance decoding 
(SEMDD) algorithm. It uses the maximum-likelihood metric, which is close to the 
performance that the maximum-likelihood decoding method can achieve; however, 
the coding gain is large. 

Xu proposed the maximum-likelihood deletion decoding algorithm. The basis of 
the algorithm is to divide the decoding generator matrix and calculate the Vander- 
monde system equation. The complexity of the algorithm is low. Both algorithms 
are suitable for short codes. 

Taipale developed a computationally efficient algorithm, which can be used in RS- 
code soft-decision decoding processes, such as the GMD algorithm. This algorithm 
does not need to assume any set of d-1 deleted-position elements. 

Vardy sets the binary BCH code equivalent to the RS code, and decodes the RS 
code by decoding the BCH code. The algorithm is only suitable for short RS codes 
at present, and its significance lies in realizing the soft-decision decoding of the RS 
code. Chen proposed an RS-code decoding algorithm whose burst-error correction 
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error position Y 


Q (x)= ates 


“alculate the error value 


Fig. 2.6 Euclidean-algorithm flowchart 


length exceeds the traditional decoding limit of not . With proper parameter selection, 
the decoding-error probability of the algorithm can be arbitrarily small [31]. 

In addition, some RS-decoding algorithms are based on the Welch—Berlekamp 
(WB) key equations. A fast parallel algorithm proposed by Dabiri does not need 
to calculate the adjoint polynomial, but is implemented with a systolic array. For 
RS codes whose Hamming distance does not exceed six, a decoding algorithm that 
solves a low-order equation of one variable is generally used. For example, Shayan’s 
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forward error-correction code RS (16, 12) decoding algorithm in the North American 
advanced train-control system, Deng’s two-error correction/three-error-detection RS 
decoding algorithm, and Okano’s use of ROM array design have been adopted into 
RS decoding algorithms. 

For RS codes with long codeword lengths and high code rates, the BM algorithm 
and Euclid algorithm are mainly used for decoding, because they have good perfor- 
mance in decoding long codes, have a regular structure, and are easy to implement 
in very-large-scale integration (VLSI) [18]. 


2.6 Hardware Implementation of an RS(15, 9) 
Code-Encoding System 


The hardware implementation of the RS code for a wireless laser-communication 
system was selected to be completed on a field-programmable gate array (FPGA). 
Because the development of programmable chip-development languages, such as 
Verilog hardware-description language (HDL) and VHDL, and the development 
systems supported by them are becoming increasingly perfect, we can fully imple- 
ment a single FPGA chip to complete the required RS-code encoding and decoding 
methods. 


2.6.1 Numerical Operations in a Finite Field GF (2%) 


RS error-correction coding is based on finite fields; generally, GF(2”’) is used to 
represent the finite field. m is the number of bits in the symbol, and different m 
correspond to different primitive polynomials (a reduced polynomial of degree m 
J (x). If the entire table containing 2” different symbols of 0 and 1 can be given, it is 
called a primitive polynomial. The RS(15, 9) encoder designed in this study is based 
on a finite field of GF (24) and the selected primitive polynomial is 4f (x) = 1+x+1*. 
The process of calculating each element of GF (2*) is shown below: 

Set $ =a, 

followed by 8” = a, B” = a?, B? = at, B? = aÈ, B% =a'® =a.....--- 

Then, we have a =a-a*=a-+a’, 

and by analogy, af, a’, a8, ...a!*, a15, = 1 ,a!® = a - a" =a,..... 

Therefore, we can obtain the GF(2*) element table shown in Table 2.1. 


(1) Coding theory for the RS(15, 9) code encoder 


The design parameters and technical indicators of the RS(15, 9) code encoder are as 
follows: 


e Bits per symbol: m = 4; 
© Code length: n = 2” — 1 = 15; 
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Table 2.1 GF(2*) element table 
Elements of a finite field Binary representation Hexadecimal representation 
(a3, a*,a',a°) 

0000 

0001 

0010 

0100 

1000 

1 0011 


+ 
2? ta 0110 
34 
34 
2 


nn) 


N 


w 


D 


wn 


an 


+ a? 1100 
ta+1 1011 
+1 0101 
+a 1010 
10 — a? +a +1 0111 
I a Ha? 1110 
1111 
1101 
l4- By] 1001 
15 = 0001 


a 


o0 


O 


| 
a 
a 
=j|AaA JA 
= 


Hlololalml/ als lun] æl alal] æ a |n|=]o 


ajajļaļaļalalaļalalalaļalalaja 
II 


Information-symbol length: k = 9; 
Supervisory-symbol length: n - k = 6; 
Error-correction ability: (n — k)/2 = 3; 
Yard distance: d = 2t + 1 =7. 


(2) Computation of Code-Generator polynomials 


The calculation of two generator polynomials is introduced here. 
First polynomial: 


8) = LCM {my (x) + m x) ++» ma- 0}, (2.42) 


where m; (x), m3 (x), - + +mr—1 (x) is the smallest polynomial of finite field GF(2”). 
For example, m; (x) is calculated as follows: 

Let f(a) = 0; we obtain:1 + a + at =0. 

Because addition and subtraction are the same, a* = 1 + a. 

For example: 

Addition: at +a = a + 1 +a? +a = &@? + 1 = aê, 

which is (0011) + (0110) = 0101. 
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Multiplication: at -a =°, 
which is (0011) x (0110) = 1010. 


Therefore, 
m(x) = (x + a) (x + a) (x + a4) (œx + aÈ). (2.43) 


With the help of finite-field elements, as shown in Table 2.10.1, we simplify mı (x) 
to obtain 


m (x) =x +x+1. (2.44) 
We apply the same: 
m(x)=xt+x24+x72 4x41 (2.45) 
ms(x) =x +x+1. (2.46) 
Therefore, 
gx) =x 48 4 PP 4x44 Ha. (2.47) 


Second polynomial: 


2t 
sa =| [E+ = +t aHa NaH aa aaas). (2.48) 


i=1 
When simplified, 


g = x8 + ax? + axt + atx? + abx Hax ai. (2.49) 


From the above calculation process, we can see that the generator polynomials 
obtained by different calculation methods are different. 

Because the generator polynomial obtained by the second method is simpler than 
that obtained by the first method when realized by digital circuits, we adopt the 
second generator polynomial. 


(3) RS(15, 9)-Code coding principle 


To transmit a group of information, it is first necessary to encode the group and 
attach a check digit. Therefore, in general, the RS-code encoding method can be 
summarized as follows: Divide the information polynomial to be encoded by x”~* 
bits; then, divide by the generator polynomial g(x), and place the obtained remainder 
after the information polynomial, increased by x"~* bits to form an RS code, which 
can be expressed as 
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c(x) = xm(x) + x”*m(x) mod g(x), (2.50) 


where n is the total code length; the code length of the RS(15, 9) code is 15; k is the 
information-code length; the RS(15, 9) code information-code length is 9; c(x) is the 
codeword polynomial; m(x) is the information polynomial; and g(x) is the generator 
polynomial. The generator polynomial of the RS(15, 9) code is 


g(x) = x° + g5x° + gat + 93x? + Box? + gix! + go. (2.51) 


2.6.2 Implementation of the Coding Circuit [6, 7, 11] 


RS(15, 9) codes are a type of linear block code. We divide every nine symbols into a 
group, and then, according to the constraints of the generator polynomial, add six-bit 
supervisory symbols to the back of each group to form RS(15, 9) codes. The specific 
flowchart is shown in Fig. 2.7. 

The operation process of the entire encoder can be seen from the flowchart. The 
signal first passes through the counting/control circuit and is output; then, it enters the 
encoding trigger circuit for operation. After all nine information bits are output, the 


Fig. 2.7 RS(15, 9)-code 
encoding flowchart 
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Fig. 2.8 Schematic diagram of the RS(15, 9)-code encoding circuit 


six-bit result after the operation is appended. Then, the information bits are output; 
thus, producing a batch of 15-bit encoded codewords of nine information bits. 


It can be seen from the coding polynomial g(x) that the implementation of the 


circuit can adopt an nk-level divider structure, which includes nk-level shift registers, 
finite-field adders, finite-field multipliers, XOR gate structures, and a door switch. 
The hardware structure of the encoding circuit is shown in Fig. 2.8. 


The encoding process is as follows: 


In the initial state, the inputs are all 0, the gate is closed, and the output is 
connected to terminal 2. The information group is sent into the circuit in the 
order of (mg, m7, ..., mo), and the output is sent into the coding-division circuit, 
which is equivalent to completing the multiplication of m(x)x"~*. 

After nine shifts, the information group is all output through the output terminal; 
these are the first nine information elements of the system codeword; all of them 
enter the division circuit to complete the remainder operation, which is stored in 
the shift register at this time. This produces the check digit of the codeword. 
The gate is disconnected, and the output is connected to terminal 1. After six 
shifts, the parity bits (bs, b4, b3, b2, b1, bo) in the shift register follow the output 
of the information bit and are sent to the receiving end. The entire codeword is 
(mg, «ee, MQ, bs, wey bo). 

The gate is closed, the output is connected to terminal 2, the second group of 
information bits is output, and the above process is repeated. 
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2.6.3 Design of an RS(15, 9)-Code Decoding System 


Our decoder of the RS(15, 9) code adopts the pipeline decoding algorithm. In addi- 
tion, according to the characteristics of the RS(15, 9) code, the decoding circuit 
is simplified and optimized, and the operation rate of the system is improved 
[6, 7, 11, 14]. 


(1) Description of the basic Pipeline-Algorithm principle 


The pipeline-algorithm structure is shown in Fig. 2.9, and its working principle is as 
follows. 

After the 15-bit RS code is received, it is input into both the register and the 
syndrome generator. The values of the six syndromes generated by the syndrome 
generator are simultaneously input into the BM-algorithm loop and the inverse- 
transform loop. After the inverse-transform loop has calculated the first six values, 
the residual-transform generator, which is parallelized, sends in the next nine values. 
The result of the inverse-transform loop is then added (exclusive OR) to the RS code 
received in the register to obtain the codeword after error correction. 


(2) Implementation of each part of the system 


a. Design of the syndrome generator 


The first step of decoding is to store the received signal r; in the register; the value 
of the syndrome can be calculated using the following equation: 


15 


Se rat, (2.52) 
j=0 


where k is an arbitrary integer, indicating the starting period of the syndrome gener- 
ator to start receiving the signal. Here, we define k = 0. r; refers to the 15-codeword 
transmission signal that we receive every time. we start the overall calculation from 
the first bit, œ is the element inside GF (2$). 
The formula generated by the syndrome can be expressed in a more intuitive 
Receive 


manner: 
Syndrome Residual transform 
generator Generator 
codeword 
Inverse 
Buffer 
| Bute | transform loop 


BM algorithm loop 


Decoding output 


Fig. 2.9 Overall structure of the pipeline-algorithm decoding system 
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S; = f. + [ (riget’ + r)a’ + rna’ +--+ ri fa! + ro. (2.53) 

This converts the above equation into the following recursive equation: 
Sn = Sn-1@t + ry-n-1 n= 0,1,2,... ,14. (2.54) 


The schematic diagram of the concomitant generation circuit designed by the 
above formula is shown in Fig. 2.10. The RS code r; transmitted through the channel 
is simultaneously input into the six stages in parallel. When the input of the 15 
codewords is completed, the six symbols output in parallel are the six syndromes to 
be obtained. In this manner, all syndromes can be generated in one codeword period. 
The circuit is used by the following BM-algorithm loop and inverse-transformation 
loop. In the above design, a counter is needed to control the operations of clearing, 
input, etc. Feedback control is mainly for resetting each accumulator to zero before 
each new codeword comes. 

Suppose the input information is 5BC6384219DFE7A: 


aba’ a a ata a alal aalala. 


The result of the operation is So = 0, Sı = 0, S2 = 0, S3 = 0, S4 = 0, S5 = 0. 


b. Design of the BM-algorithm loop 


From the previous discussion, we know the error-position polynomial: 


o (x) = (1 — xx) (1 — x2x) --- (1 — xx). (2.55) 


Input r 


Clk 


clear 


Fig. 2.10 Adjoint-generator circuit diagram 
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We expand it to 


t 
o(x) = [|0 -1a = 1 ox H oa H ox. (2.56) 
i=l 
If ie is the wrong position, then 


a (x;') =1+tox,'+---+ox,'=0. (2.57) 


We multiply both sides by Yx! , j= mo, mo + 1,--- ,mọ +t— 1, and sum 
them over k to obtain 


t t t 
Yrd tor d oY Yod =O k= 12,005 ,4. (258) 
k=1 k=1 k=1 


From the definition of the accompanying equation for sj, it can be seen that the 
above formula can be written as 


Sj+t + O1Sj+t—1 ++ OS; = 0. 


Expanding the above formula into matrix form, we obtain 


Smott—-1 Smott—2 `’? Sm onl Smo+t 
Smott  Smott-1 *** Smo+1 02 Smo+t—1 
EPN el. (2.59) 
Smo+2t—2 Smo+2t—3 °° * Smo+t—1 Or Smo+2t—1 


We can express it as 
[M ]lo] = —[S]. 


If the number of errors is t, the matrix M is a full-rank matrix, and we can find 
1 from the above equation. If det(m) = 0, then we reduce the matrix dimension by 
o (x). Finally, the number of errors t and o (x) can be obtained. 

Because the matrix equation form is very large, it is almost impossible to imple- 
ment the solution method in hardware. Although it is feasible with the emergence 
of programmable logic devices, it will still occupy a large memory space. Hence, 
researchers have tried to find a more convenient solution method. In 1996, Massey 
produced a better solution: the BM algorithm. 

The purpose of the BM-algorithm module is to find the error-position coefficient, 
thereby determining the error-position equation o (x), which is based on the following 
key equation: 
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o(x)S(x) = w(x) mod x77!” (2.60) 


The BM algorithm’s objective is to find [o (x), t] that satisfies [o (x)S ar =0 
and has a minimum length e. If [C (x), ln] produces [S wp , this is equivalent to 
checking whether the coefficient of the term x” in Ca (x)S (x) is 0. To this end, we 
set the non-conformance degree g(D) = (D + a)(D + a?) ---(D+a4~'), which 
is defined as 


dn = Sn + > Cn iSn—i- (2.61) 
i=1 


If d, = 1, n increases by 1, and C,(x) remains unchanged. If d, Æ 0, then, we 
modify the connection polynomial as follows: 


C10) = Crx) — dads x" CiO). (2.62) 
Here, b2 = (t — 3)m + 1 is some value in front of n that satisfies J,.); = 
max[l,, n — (i — 1;)]. We repeat the above process until n = 2t—1. At this time, 
Crr—1,1, Car1,25°++ » Carte in [Cor-1, bı] are respectively equal to 01, 02, >- - Oe; 


that is, o(x) is obtained. Figure 2.11 shows the logic block diagram of the 
Berlekamp—Massey linear-feedback shift register (B M-LFSR) algorithm. 

The implementation of the entire BM-LFSR-algorithm hardware system is as 
follows: At the shift-clock edge of register S, the new syndromes are input into the 
four-bit shift register one by one, starting from œ. Simultaneously, the data in register 
S are all shifted right one place. The contents of the four-bit shift register are shifted 
into S; in register S. d, is obtained by multiplying the contents of C and S and 
accumulating. 

dy is then multiplied by — (d*)~', stored in the external lookup table, and the result 
is broadcast to the — d line of all LFSRs. Thus, — d is multiplied by the contents of 


“aya 


OReciproca 


reecL al ol Ll 


S S Re 


Fig. 2.11 BM-LFSR algorithm-implementation logic-block diagram 
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register B and then input into register C to be added to the contents. Driven by the 
fetch clock of register C, new contents are continuously entered into registers B and 
C. The shift clock of register S also drives it to input new contents. 


1. When d, = 0, then — da = 0, and the contents of register C will not change with 
the change of the fetch clock. The one-to-one selector between the two levels of 
register B selects the output of the previous register B. The finite-field element 
“0” is input into the “input of register B” line, so that with the drive of the fetch 
clock of register C, the contents of all registers B are shifted one bit to the right, 
and the first register is input with finite-field element “0”. 

2. When d, 4 0 and n > 6, the input content of register C is input to the next stage, 
along with the fetch clock of register C, and the two-to-one selector between the 
two stages of register B selects the output of the previous stage C. The finite- 
field element “1” is input using the “input of register B” line. Therefore, with 
the action of the fetch clock of register C, the contents of register C are shifted 
into the next level of B. The finite-field element “1” is entered into B1. Then, the 
contents of d, and n-2 are stored in register d* and register /, respectively, under 
the action of the fetching clock of register S. 

3. When d, Æ 0 andn < 6, the input content of register C is input to the next stage 
with its fetch clock, and the two-to-one selector between the two-stage register 
B selects the output of the previous stage B. The finite-field element “0” is input 
into the “input of register B” line, so that the contents of register B are shifted to 
the right by one bit with the driving of the fetching clock of register C, and Bı 
inputs finite-field element “0”. The contents of d, and n-2 are stored in registers 
d* and l, respectively. 


The algorithm goes from n = 0 to n = 5, and the initial conditions are as follows: 
Sa = So Co = C; = l; 


c. Design of the Residual-Conversion generator 


After obtaining the error-position coefficient, we can use it and the syndrome of the 
upper three bits to calculate the remaining codewords. The purpose of the residual- 
conversion generation module is to generate the remaining nine codewords. 

The formula for the residual conversion is 


E; = — 1 E101, (2.63) 
l=1 


where £;_; = S10 <i—l<2t-l. 
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Fig. 2.12 System diagram of residual-conversion generation module 


We apply the linear-feedback shift register (LFSR) module to the residual- 
transformation generation module, and its circuit system is shown in Fig. 2.12. The 
detailed working process of the residual-conversion generator is as follows. 

Driven by the input clock of register S, the external four-bit shift register and 
register S are shifted one position to the right, and the contents of the external four- 
bit shift register are shifted into the first position in S. In this manner, the data shifted 
into register S are S5, S4, and S3, respectively. 

The output of register S is multiplied by the contents of register C and then 
accumulated to obtain -E‘*‘, because in the finite field, -E‘t’ = E**’; hence, the 
output of the accumulator is the required result, which is simultaneously input to 
the external four-bit register and the inverse-transformation loop module. In this 
manner, n varies from 6 to 14, until the last transform symbol E‘+!4 is generated, and 
all residual formulas are generated when n = 14. 


d. Design of Inverse-Transform loop 


A total of 15 codewords, six syndromes plus nine residuals, constitute the error 
pattern E;,; fed into the inverse-transform loop, where 0 < k +i < 14. In this 
manner, the error pattern e; is obtained by the inverse transformation. e; is given by 
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input Ei 


clear 


Fig. 2.13 Block diagram of the inverse-conversion circuit module 


N-1 
g=W)'> Bo’. (2.64) 
i=0 


Because these are operations in the GF (24) domain, (V)~' = 1. We arrange the 
above formula into 


II 
—_ 


2 {[(Eo! + E] + Ez} +... + Ey—1}[(N)7!e']. (2.65) 

As can be seen from the above equation, it is very similar to the syndrome- 
generator equation, and it is also a form of cumulative sum, except that there is an 
additional item ((N~')q/) at the end of the equation. Comparing with the formula 
of the adjoint-generator circuit, we can see that its schematic diagram can be used 
as an inverse-transform loop module with a slight modification. The specific change 
is that the output of the system is moved from the front end of the multiplier to the 
back end of the multiplier. The schematic diagram of the specific inverse-conversion 
loop module is shown in Fig. 2.13. 


2.6.4 Shortened RS Code 


In general, the cyclic code-generator polynomial must be a factor of x”-1; however, 
in most (n, k) codes, the factor of x”-1 is relatively small, which limits the number 
of codes; hence, cyclic codes are often used. From the shortened form, a shortened 
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cyclic code is obtained. The shortened cyclic code involves taking a codeword whose 
previous information bit in the (n, k) cyclic code is 0, form a (k-b)-dimensional 
linear subspace, and obtain an (n-b, k-b) shortened cyclic code. The parity bits of 
the shortened cyclic code are still n-k bits, so the error-correction capability of the 
code is no lower than the original (n, k) code, and its implementation is no more 
complicated than the general cyclic code. 

The generator polynomial of the shortened cyclic code is the same as the original 
code, so the coding principle is the same as the original code. The finite-field G matrix 
of the shortened cyclic code can be obtained by removing the first row and column 
from the standard matrix of the original code, and the H matrix can be obtained by 
removing the first column from the original typical matrix H. If the (7, 4) cyclic 
Hamming code is shortened by one bit, the (6, 3) shortened code is obtained, and its 
G and H matrices can be directly obtained from the (7, 4) cyclic code: 


1000110 100011 
0100011 
Gas = => G63 =/010111 
0010111 001101 
0001101 (2.66) 
1011100 011100 
Haa =}1110010) => H63 =] 110010 
0111001 111001 


It can be clearly seen from the G(6,3) matrix in Eq. (2.66) that there is not neces- 
sarily a cyclic relationship between the codewords that shorten the cycle; however, 
this does not affect the complexity of the decoder, as can be seen from the following 
decoding algorithm at this point. 

Any system code can be shortened. That is to say, b information bits of each 
codeword are removed, so that the original (n, k) code becomes a (n-b, k-b) code; 
however, the b information bits that are usually required to be removed are high- 
order bits; that is, the b consecutive high-order information bits are 0, and b < k. To 
meet the actual needs of some specific applications, the RS code also needs to be 
shortened. 

This is the case with the RS code in the Tianhe network system; that is, the Tianhe 
code. The original code, RS (127, 107) is shortened to RS (30, 10) by removing the 
first 97 information bits, which can correct 10 errors. 
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2.7 Verilog HDL Implementation of Key Hardware Circuits 


2.7.1 Verilog HDL Description of Key Circuits in the Encoder 


The encoder contains some basic logic circuits, and the more important circuits are 
in the design of the control circuit and the multiplier. The language descriptions of 
the two circuits are explained in detail below [30-32]. 


(1) Design of the GF domain multiplier 


Because both multiplication and division are operations in finite fields, the implemen- 
tation of the algorithm is very difficult. We can introduce intermediate polynomials 
and use substitutions between polynomials to realize the multiplication and divi- 
sion circuits in the FPGA. In the RS(15, 9) code, the input and output are four-bit 
hexadecimal numbers. Let the input and output be p3, p2, p1, po and g3, 82, 81, 80, 
respectively. 

The polynomial can be expressed as 


3 3 
p=) pi andg =} gir. (2.67) 
i=0 i=0 
3 . 
Assuming the output polynomial is a = }_ a;x', the intermediate polynomial is 
i=0 
introduced: 
3 3 6 
t=pxg= (» pix! 5 e’) = 5 tix’. (2.68) 
i=0 i=0 i=0 


6 3 
Then, t = J` tix’ is converted to a = }_ a;x', according to the finite field, as 
i=0 i=0 
follows. 


According to Eqs. (2.67) and (2.68), the coefficients of the polynomials on both 
sides are equal: 


to = aobo; 
ti = aob; + abo; 
ty = aob + ay by + abo; 


t3 = agb3 + a1b2 + abı + a3bo; 
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t4 = a, b3 + anb2 + a3b;; 
ds = ab; + azb; 


te = a3b3. 


We know from the finite field, x* = x + 1, x? = x? + x, xê = x? + x’; thus, the 
following relation can be obtained: 


ao = to + t4; 
a) = tı + t4 + bs; 
a2 = t2 + t5 + to; 


az = t3 + t6. 


Thus, a binary output of four-bit numbers is achieved. For the division circuit, 
as long as the divisor is reciprocated once and then multiplied by the dividend, the 
inverse-operation process in the finite field is as follows: 

In the finite field, a15 = 1; then, let x be an element in the finite field. Its reciprocal 
1/x can be replaced by a!5/x; thus, any element in the finite field can give its inverse 
in the form of a correspondence table. The division circuit can then be implemented 
by multiplying this reciprocal by the dividend. 

The Verilog HDL implementation of the multiplier is found in [33, 34]. 


(2) Verilog HDL implementation of a coding control circuit 


The encoding control circuit is mainly used to control the timing of the entire 
encoding code stream. The working process is as follows: Each group of nine-bit 
information is sent to the encoding circuit and to the division circuit for parity-bit 
operation. When all nine bits of information are sent out, the control sends six check 
bits, followed by nine information bits to the encoding circuit. The Verilog HDL 
description of the control circuit is in [33, 34]. 


2.7.2 Verilog HDL Description of Key Circuits in the Decoder 


The focus and difficulty of the RS(15, 9) code design are concentrated in the design 
of the decoder. Because of the adjoint generator, the inverse-transform generator can 
be designed using some basic logic gates; the method is relatively simple. Therefore, 
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the difficulty is focused on the design of the BM-algorithm loop and the residual- 
transformation generator [3-32]. 

(1) Verilog HDL realization of the BM algorithm loop 


From previous research, it can be seen that the matrix of the RS(15, 9) code to solve 
the error-position coefficient can be expressed as 


So S| So 01 S5 
S3 So Si 02 = — S4 . (2.69) 
S4 S3 So 03 S3 


In the finite field GF (24), the negative sign on the right side of the above equation 
can be cancelled. 

We are trying to find a programming method that can directly implement the BM 
algorithm in one module. Designing all functions in one module helps to save chip 
space, and of course, it is good for comprehensive compilation. Here, we choose a 
method to solve the above equations, and then express each sub-module in the form 
of a function. This avoids the connections of each sub-module and makes full use of 
chip resources. The Verilog HDL description of the BM algorithm is in [33, 34]. 


(2) Verilog HDL implementation of the Residual-Transformation generator 


It can be seen from Eq. 10.16 that the residual-conversion generator actually imple- 
ments the process of multiplying and adding the error-position coefficient and the 
high three-dimensional syndromes S5, S4, and S3, and then substitutes the result 
into the input for repeated iterations. When the clock counts to nine, a total of nine 
residual expressions are generated. The Verilog HDL language description of the 
residual transformation generator is in [33, 34]. 


2.8 Analysis of Error-Correction Performance of RS Codes 


For any error-correcting code, the most common tool to measure its performance is 
the error probability of its decoder or transmission. Since RS codes act on symbols, 
symbol errors, rather than bit errors, are primarily considered. 

Uncorrectable errors occur when the number of errors in the received symbols 
exceeds the threshold in a given code group. When an uncorrectable error occurs, 
the decoder will face one of the following two situations: 


1. The information block is identified as uncorrectable and a flag is raised. Such 
errors are called identifiable errors. 


2. The decoder will regard it as correctable, and the original correct information 
code group will be corrected to the incorrect information code group. This 
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situation is called a decoding error. When a decoding error occurs, the entire 
code group is erroneously decoded. 


2.8.1 Error Probability of RS Codes [35, 36] 


RS codes are particularly useful for burst-error correction; that is, they are particu- 
larly effective for channels with memory. This encoding can be used effectively on 
channels with larger sets of input symbols. RS codes have an interesting property: Up 
to two information elements can be added to an RS code of length n without reducing 
its minimum code distance. The length of this extended RS code is n + 2, and it has 
the same number of supervisory elements as the original code. It can be seen that 
the symbol-error probability of RS decoding is Pg, that is, the uncorrectable-error 
probability. The available channel symbol-error probability p is expressed as 


1 |” i n—i 
Pe=~ Diea- ; (2.70) 


i=v+1 


where n is the number of symbols in each code group. n = 2™ —1 is the number of 
error symbols that can be corrected by the codebook, and each symbol is composed 
of m bits. 

For RS codes, let n = 31 and v = 4, and substitute them into the above formula. 
When P = 1 x 107!, Pyg = 0.0353 can be obtained; when P = 1 x 107°, 
Pg = 2.226 x 1076 can be obtained. This shows that when using RS(7, 3) as the 
error-correction method, when the channel bit-error rate is relatively large, the error- 
correction effect is not good. When the bit-error rate is small, the error-correction 
performance is greatly improved. 

For a given channel, the bit-error rate Pg is known, rather than the symbol-error 
rate Pg. Under the assumption of a purely random error, we have 


Pg = 1 — (1 — Pp)”, (2.71) 


where m is the number of bits per symbol. 

Figure 2.14 shows the simulation curves of Pg, varying with channel bit-error 
rate p, for n = 31, 32-ary RS codes with different error-correction capabilities v. 

In general, the less random the error pattern, the better the performance of 
the RS code will be. Equations (2.70) and (2.71) can roughly estimate the prob- 
ability of random errors; however, they cannot be used to estimate the probability of 
uncorrectable errors in correlation or burst-error patterns. 

Error detection and correction operations will produce error corrections or 
decoding errors. In the case of error correction, the received code group may contain 
errors such as the following: The code group is originally correct, but after passing 
through the decoder, it becomes incorrect. This error correction occurs when the error 
pattern simulates another block of information within the correctable range of the 
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Fig. 2.14 Curve of channel bit-error rate p variation [35, 36] 


code. Therefore, for the receiving end, the information obtained will be completely 


wrong. 

In binary coding theory, the minimum Hamming distance dmin of a codeword is 
the smallest number of bit positions that, when changed, will make one valid binary 
codeword become another valid codeword. After this parameter is extended, it can 
be applied to general coding theory. 


pes eae | (2.72) 


Let e be the actual number of errors in the received message and E the number of 
doubtful characters. If 


2e+E < dmn =n—k +1, (2.73) 


the RS code can decode and reconstruct the information without error. If this condition 
is not satisfied, one of the following two situations will occur: 


1. The decoder can correctly detect the error, which becomes a detectable error; 

2. The erroneous information is error-correctable with respect to the decoder; 
however, the errors are corrected into erroneous codewords, resulting in decoding 
errors. 


The conditional probability of a decoding error (under the condition of an 
uncorrectable error) x”~* is given by two equations, (2.69) and (2.70). 
When (din — E — 1) is even, 
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1 
Pprjue < (qs) (2.74) 


When (din — E — 1) is odd, 


1 
(dens F1) (2 _ 1) 


Pog/uE < (2.75) 


If (dmin — E — 1)/2 is not an integer, the largest integer not greater than (din — 
E — 1)/2 should be used. 
The final concern is the decoding-error probability Ppg, which can be written as 


Por = (Pogjue)(Pue), (2.76) 


which can also be expressed as 
1 
Por = a Pug. (2.77) 


The above results show that, among the uncorrectable errors, only a very small 
number of errors will be decoded incorrectly. In most cases, when the decoder cannot 
reconstruct the information correctly, it will also conclude that there is a problem in 
the codeword and raise an error flag. 


2.8.2 RS Code Performance Under Burst Noise [35, 36] 


If a wireless laser-communication system uses RS(127, 107), each symbol consists 
of m = 7 bits. Because n — k = 20, it can be seen from the previous discussion that 
this code can correct 10 erroneous symbols in a packet of length 128. Assuming that 
the burst noise lasts for 20 bits and scrambles the data in a transmitted packet, the 
decoder for the RS(127, 107) code will correct any 10 erroneous symbols, regardless 
of the type of damage to the symbols. 

In other words, when the decoder corrects a symbol, it replaces the incorrect 
symbol with the correct codeword, whether the error is due to a one-bit error or a 
seven-bit error. Therefore, when an error occurs in one symbol, an error may occur 
in any bit. This gives the RS code the advantage of being resistant to burst noise 
compared to the binary code. 
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Chapter 3 ®) 
Error Control Based on Turbo Codes E 


In this chapter, the turbo-code encoding principle is described, and the concept, 
encoding mode, and mathematical description of convolutional codes, as turbo-code 
component codes, are introduced in detail. This paper discusses the design of an 
interleaver, a key component of the turbo-code system, and its influence on turbo-code 
performance. 


3.1 Turbo-Code Encoding Theory 


The turbo codes originally proposed by Professor Claude Berrou et al. adopt the 
structure of parallel cascaded convolutional codes (PCCC) [1]. Figure 3.1 shows the 
coding block diagram of turbo codes composed of two component encoders. 

Turbo-code encoders are mainly composed of component codes, interleavers, 
deletion matrices, and multiplexers. Component codes are generally selected as recur- 
sive systematic convolution (RSC) codes and can also be block codes, non-recursive 
convolutional codes, and non-systematic convolutional codes. The best choice for 
component codes is recursive system convolutional codes. Usually, the same gener- 
ation matrix is used for the two component codes; however, the component codes 
can also be different. 

In the turbo-code encoding process, the input information sequences of the two 
component codes are the same. An information sequence {ug} with length N is sent 
to the first component encoder for encoding and is directly sent to the multiplexer 
as the system output {x;}. {ux} is sent to the second component encoder through 
the interleaved sequence {u,} after being interleaved by the interleaver Z, in which 
n = I(k),0 < n,k < N — 1. I(-) is the interleaving mapping function and N is 
the interleaving length; that is, the length of the information sequence. The input 
sequences of the two encoders differ only in the input order of the code elements. 
The check sequences of the two component encoders are ioe } and p? }. . To improve 
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Fig. 3.1 Structure of the 

turbo-code encoder 
multiple 
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the bit rate and spectrum efficiency of the system, two check sequences can be deleted 
through the deletion matrix Cx. }) and then combined with the system output {x;} to 
form a codeword sequence {cx}. 

For linear block codes, the minimum distance of a codeword is the primary param- 
eter for estimating its performance; that is, the Hamming weight of a non-zero code- 
word with the minimum Hamming weight in the code set [2]. The Hamming weight is 
the number of non-zero code elements in a codeword; it is usually used to measure the 
anti-interference ability of a codeword [2-4]. The combination of the interleaver and 
component codes ensures that the turbo-code outputs have high Hamming weights. 

The role of the interleaver in a turbo encoder is to reorder the bits in an information 
sequence. When the weight of the message sequence encoded by the first component 
encoder is low, the interleaver can make the message sequence encoded by the second 
component encoder produce high-weight codewords with a high probability, thereby 
increasing the Hamming weight of the codeword. 

In addition, a good interleaver can effectively reduce the correlation between 
check sequences. Through interlacing, the encoding sequence is memoryless, in the 
range of 2 to 3N bits (without deletion), and an approximate random long code 
is constructed from a simple short code. The interleaver is a one-to-one mapping 
function that resets the bit position in the input information sequence to reduce 
the correlation of the output-verification sequence of the component encoder and 
improve the code weight [3]. Therefore, the design of the interleaver significantly 
affects the performance of turbo codes. 

The deletion matrix improves the coding efficiency, and its elements are taken from 
the set {0, 1}. Each row in the matrix corresponds to the two component encoders, 
where “0” means that the check bit at the corresponding position is deleted, and “1” 
means that the check bit at the corresponding position is preserved. 
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3.2 Convolutional Codes: Component Codes of Turbo 
Codes 


Convolutional codes, which differ from block codes, were proposed by Elias in 1955. 
When a block code is encoded, the n—k parity bits in the group are related only to the 
parity bits of the group and are unrelated to other groups. However, in convolutional- 
code coding, the no—ko parity elements of this group are not only related to the 
individual information elements of this group, but also to the information group 
input to the encoder at each previous time. 

Similarly, in the process of convolutional-code decoding, not only is the decoding 
information extracted from the code group received at this moment, but the relevant 
information is also extracted from the code group received at previous or subsequent 
times. In addition, the information bits kg and code length mp in each group of 
convolutional codes are typically smaller than the sum of the block codes [4]. 

Because the convolutional-code coding process makes full use of the correlation 
between the groups, ko and no are small. Therefore, they have the same bit rate as a 
block code R and the same hardware complexity. In addition, it has been theoretically 
and experimentally proved that the performance of a convolutional code is at least 
as good as that of a block code, and a block code can easily achieve the best optimal 
decoding. Therefore, from the channel-coding theorem, convolutional codes are a 
very promising code class. However, because each group of convolutional codes is 
related to the others, there is still no effective mathematical tool, such as block codes 
have, in the convolutional-code analysis process. Therefore, performance analysis is 
difficult, and the results obtained from the analysis are not as effective as those of 
block codes. 

Convolutional codes mainly have the following three decoding methods [5]: 


1. Threshold decoding proposed by Massey in 1963. This is an algebraic decoding 
method using algebraic code structures, similar to the logical decoding of large 
numbers in block codes; 

2. Sequence decoding proposed by Wozencraft in 1961 and improved by Fano in 
1963. This is quasi-optimal probabilistic decoding, based on a code-tree graph 
structure; and 

3. The Viterbi algorithm proposed by Viterbi in 1967; it is a maximum-likelihood 
decoding algorithm based the on the trellis code, which is the best probability 
decoding method. 


3.2.1 Basic Concept and Coding Method of Convolutional 
Codes 


Similar to block codes, convolutional codes can be described in the form of code 
polynomials or generation matrices. The characteristics of the convolutional code 
allow it to be described using a state graph, tree graph, pass graph, and other tools. 
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Fig. 3.2 (2, 1, 2) 
convolutional-code coding 
block diagram 


Let us first examine the encoding of the convolutional code. Figure 3.2 shows the 
coding block diagram of binary (2, 1, 2) convolutional codes [6]. 

In Fig. 3.2, D; (i = 1, 2) is the shift register. The data stored in D, and Dy are the 
inputs m,_; and mg-2 at k—1 and k—2, respectively. When encoding, an information 
bit mg is sent into the encoder at a certain moment k, while the data in the shift 
register move one bit to the right. The encoder applies its rules to the output of the 
shift register (mz; and m,_2) and the input of the encoder (mx) to generate two output 
codes, c and en 

According to the encoder-structure diagram in Fig. 3.2, the coding rule of the (2, 
1, 2) convolutional code is. 


1 
cí ) mg + Mk—2 


cO = mMk + Mg—1 + mMg-2 (3.1) 


The output codeword is. 
=e) (3.2) 


It can be seen that the encoding output cg at any moment k is not only related 
to the input mx at the current moment, but also to inputs m,.; and m 2 at the k—1 
and k—2 moments. Meanwhile, the input information element m, at moment k also 
affects the encoding outputs cg+1 and c42 at the following k + 1 and k + 2 moments. 

Considering the general convolutional codes (no, ko, m), ko input information 
elements are sent to the encoder at each moment, and no corresponding encoding 
output elements are sent. In general, a subcode composed of no codes is called 
a subgroup or a code segment of the convolutional code. The information group 


sent to the encoder at any time k is denoted as m = mP, m, tee, mi?) ), and 
the corresponding encoded output-code segment ck = (cP ; a, ae ie ) is not 
only related to the input information group mk—1, Mk—2, *** , Mk—m and output code 
segment Ck—1, Ck—2, *** , Ck-m in the previous m moments, but also participates in 
the calculation of the output code segment cx+1, Ck+2, *** , Ck+m in the following m 
moments. 


The output of the above convolutional code is actually the result of a linear combi- 
nation of an input information element and a number of information elements stored 
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in the encoding memory (for binary code, the output is the result of modulo 2 plus); 
therefore, such a convolutional code is also called a linear convolutional code. We 
address only linear convolutional codes. 

The following are some basic concepts of convolutional codes: 


e Encoding storage: The number of input information groups related to the output 
at a certain moment in the encoder; that is, the number of shift registers in encoder 
m. 

e Coding-constraint degree: The number of code segments that are mutually 
constrained in the coding process, namely, N = m + 1. 

e Encoding-constraint length: The number of code elements that are mutually 
constrained in the encoding process, namely, N4 = Nno. 

e Bit rate: The encoding rate, namely, R = ko / no. 


3.2.2 Generation Matrix and Polynomial Description 
of Convolutional Codes 


Again, consider the (2, 1, 2) convolutional codes in Fig. 3.2. The encoder was imple- 
mented using a linear feedforward shift-register structure, which is a linear system. 
Therefore, the coded output can be represented by the input sequence and system 
impulse response. If the input is set as a monopulse sequence, m = 8 = (100), the 
corresponding impulse response of the system is. 


= (gh? gt? g) = (101) 


g = (gy? gP gs) = (111) (3.3) 


The encoding output is. 


eP = gf Sk +g k-i + 85 Sk 


cP = gO. + p51 + 9 O_o (3.4) 


Thus, for the general input information sequence my = (m,_2, Mk—1, M), 


cP = gm, + omg + gf m2 = m x g” (3.5) 


That is, the coded output is the convolution of the information sequence and 
encoder impulse response. Then, the corresponding output codeword is. 


1 2 
le.” c= 


ce = [e [m; *g m; *g] (3.6) 
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If the delay operator D is used to represent the delay per unit time in the encoding 
process of the convolutional code, the impulse response g‘/) can be expressed as. 


gD) = 8 +8) D+ 83D? 


We call g/)(D) the generating function that encodes output ey ). Remember, 
GD) = [gO (D) gO) (3.8) 


is the generating-function matrix of the convolutional code. 
The coded output is represented by a delay operator. 


e(D) =[c(D) ce (D)] (3.9) 
Among them, 
c? (D) = m(D)g" (D) (3.10) 
The coded output at moment k is. 
cy (D) = mg” (D) (3.11) 


In this manner, we can obtain the relation between the input and output of the 
convolutional code and the generation matrix: 


c(D) = m(D)G(D) (3.12) 


More generally, if the output is an infinitely long sequence m, then the 
convolutional coded output c is also infinitely long, that is, 


m(D) = mo + mD + mD? +--- (3.13) 
while. 
c(D) = m(D)G(D) 
Similar to block codes, the generation matrix G of convolutional codes can also 
be written as a semi-infinite matrix: 
8) 8 BI 8I 83 87 00 


Goo = 00 24 D ol D gD gP gD gP 00 > (3.14) 


2 1 2 1 2) 
00 gP PO 88 
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If the input information sequence and output codeword are also written in vector 
form, 


Moo = (mọ, m1, M2, M3,°--) (3.15) 
= (eP, eP, P, eP, cP, eee (3.16) 


Coo = MoGoo can be verified (3.17) 


By observing the generation matrix Gœ of the convolutional code, it can be 
observed that each row in the matrix is the result of the elements of the previous row 
moving two places to the right. Therefore, G» is completely determined by its first 
row. The first row of Ga is called the basic generation matrix of the convolutional 
code and is denoted as 


v = (BP 99 gP gO 2) = (egg) (3.18) 


Among them, 
gi = (9/8) (3.19) 


Using go. and Gx, we could write the matrix as 


gœ 00 00 --- Zgo 212200--- 
Ga = | ee Oe: _| Og8g0.-- (3.20) 


00 00 g% 00--- pares 
For the (2, 1, 2) convolutional codes in the above examples, the generating function 
matrix is 
GD) = [gD) gD] =[1+D? 14+D+D"] 
The generation matrix is 


11 01 11 00... 
00 11 01 11 00--- 


Goo =] 00 00 1101 11 --. 


If the input is 


m(D)=1+D?+D*, m= (1011) 
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we encode the output 


ce) (D) = m(D)g (D) 
= (1 + D? + D’)(1 + D?) 
=1+D +D +D’ 
ce (D) = m(D)g (D) 
= (1 + D? + D’) + D + D?) 
1+D+D. 


Therefore, 


e(D) = [c (D) c(D)] = [1 +D? + Dt +D? 1+D +D] 


e(D) = c™ (D?) + De (D?) = 1+ D+ D? + DS +D? +D" +D" 
Namely, 
c = (11, 01, 00, 10, 10, 11) 


According to the above analysis, this can be generalized to the most general case 
of the (no, ko, m) convolutional code, whose generating function matrix is 


gh D(D) gh?) (D) weed g0” (D) 


2D (D) (2.2) (—) mee (2,n0) (D) 
CRON a cater, ye 


(3.21) 
gD (D) g%2(D) --- gio") (D) 
Among them, 


gD) = gy +a D+---+g8D™ i=1,2,--,ko FH 1,2,-++ ,no 


is the generating function of output element c} with respect to input element m”. 
Accordingly, the basic generation matrix of the codes is 


Zoo = [Bo g1 -> Sm] (3.22) 


Among them, 
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(1,1) (1,2) (1,10) 
8 ... 8 0 


l l l 
2,1 2,2 pA 
ged g&% ... gino) 
8&1 = : ; 
eg ko,2 l kó, 
gre Bt i pgto) 
Thus, the semi-infinite generation matrix is 
Go = = 


00---000---0 g% 00---0---| | O Ogo% 8m 
(3.23) 


It can be observed that for the general convolutional code (no, ko, m), its generation 
matrix G(D) is a matrix of order kọ x no, and its elements represent the relationship 
between the no output codes generated at each moment in the convolutional code 
and the kọ input codes. Because the linear convolutional code is considered, after the 
generation matrix G% is obtained, the relationship between the generation matrix 
and check matrix is determined. 


GH! = O (3.24) 


The consistency check matrix of the convolutional code was obtained. For the 
(no, ko, m) convolutional code, the check matrix has the following form: 


h O O.. 
hi ho O 
h) hy họ- 
Hoo = hm hm- hj (3.25) 
O hn hı 
Oo oO (0) 


The elements in the matrix are all (nọ-kọ) x ko-order matrices. From Eq. (3.24), 
we can calculate all elements of H,,. The H matrix is also a semi-infinite matrix. 
The corresponding check-function matrix is defined as a matrix of the order (no-kọo) 
x ko: 
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AOD (D) KEPD) AG") (D) 
h2D(D)  h@2)(D) --- h™®(D) 


H(D) = (3.26) 


hiro—ko.D (D) hoko?) 2. hoo") (D) 


Among them, 

ADD) = KP + APD +- + AD", i = 1,2,- ,n— ko j = 
1, 2,--- , no is the generator function of the code with respect to the ith check output. 
The parity matrix H(D) of the convolutional codes reflects the relationship between 
the no-ko parity elements and the former ko information elements in the codeword. 


3.3 Turbo-Code Interleavers 


The interleaver is a very important component in the turbo-code system. The inter- 
leaver is mainly used to reduce the correlation between the check bits, and thus 
reduce the bit-error rate in the iterative decoding process. 


3.3.1 Basic Interleaver Concepts 


Interleaving is the process of resetting the positions of elements in the data sequence 
to obtain an interleaved sequence. The reverse of this process is to restore the orig- 
inal order of the elements in the interleaving sequence, based on the interleaving 
sequence, thus restoring the original sequence. This is also called the process of dein- 
terlacing. The equipment that interleaves and deinterleaves is called the interleaver 
and deinterleaver [7]. 

For example, let the input of interleaver I be 


u = (uy, u2, +: , UN), 


where u; € {0, 1}, i=1,2,---,N. 
The output sequence of interleaved mapping is denoted as 


it = (i, ŭ2, +- , ty), 


where ù; € {0, 1}, j=1,2,---,N. 

Sequence ù differs from sequence u only in the order in which the elements are 
placed. If the input sequence and interleaving sequence are regarded as a pair of 
sets containing N elements, the interleaving process can be regarded as a one-to-one 
mapping process from set u to set i, namely, 
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I: u; > uj, 
if the set is defined as 
S = {1,2,---,N}. 
The interleaving process can also be regarded as a mapping-index function 
IA>A):j=1@, ij €A, 


where i and j are the indices of elements in the original sequence u and the interlaced 
sequence i, respectively. The mapping function is represented by an interleaving 
vector: 


Iy = {1(1), 1(2), +--+ , IW). 


3.3.2 Effects of the Interleaver on Turbo-Code Performance 


The role of the interleaver in a turbo encoder is to reorder the bits in an information 
sequence. When the weight of the message sequence encoded by the first component 
encoder is low, the interleaver can improve the weight of the message sequence 
encoded by the second component encoder so that it outputs high-weight codewords 
with a high probability, thereby increasing the Hamming weight of the codeword. 
In addition, a good interleaver can effectively reduce the correlation between check 
sequences. Through interlacing, the encoding sequence is memoryless, in the range of 
2N or 3N bits (without deletion), and an approximate random long code is constructed 
from a simple short code. 

From the information-theory perspective, the purpose of introducing an interleaver 
into the turbo-code encoder is to randomize the coding; however, it is impossible to 
randomize the coding, given the limited interleaver length. For an input informa- 
tion sequence with limited length, it is impossible to achieve complete randomness; 
therefore, an interleaver based on the randomness criterion is usually called a pseudo- 
random interleaver. The shorter the interleaver length, the worse the randomness. In 
this case, an interleaver designed according to certain deterministic rules can achieve 
better performance than a pseudo-random interleaver. Generally, the performance of 
the interleaver is measured using the following criteria [6, 8]. 

The first is the distance between the bits before and after the interlacing. If the 
interleaver can space out the information bits that are close to each other in the 
original sequence, the turbo-code performance can be improved to a certain extent. 

Second, the performance of turbo codes can be improved if the designed inter- 
leaver can evenly protect the system bits. Consider the turbo codes in Fig. 3.1 as an 
example. Turbo codes with a bit rate of 1/3 were deleted to obtain a turbo code with 
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a bit rate of 1/2. In the output code, the numbers of information bits and parity bits 
are the same. 

Suppose that the deletion process is implemented by deleting the odd bits in 
the check sequence output by the first component code and the even bits in the 
check sequence output by the second component code. When using a pseudo-random 
interleaver, a bit in an odd position (i.e., the information subscript is odd) in the 
original sequence may appear at an even position after the interleaver. 

To implement turbo-code deletion, the two parity bits corresponding to certain 
information bits are deleted or preserved. Only one parity bit for the other information 
bits is preserved. The probability of errors in information bits where both check 
bits are deleted during decoding is greatly increased, thus affecting the turbo-code 
performance. Therefore, if the designed interleaver can maintain the parity of the 
information-bit position, it will help to improve the performance. 

Third, the turbo-code encoder and decoder must have a corresponding deinter- 
leaver in addition to the interleaver, to reverse the process of interleaving. Therefore, 
if the designed interleaver satisfies the symmetric characteristics, the interleaver and 
deinterleaver are exactly the same and can be realized using the same device. This 
reduces the complexity of the device and further improves the performance of the 
turbo codes. 


3.3.3 Typical Interleavers 


The basic ideas of some typical interleavers and pseudo-random interleavers are 
introduced below, and their corresponding input-output positions are provided for 
direct comparison. 


(1) Block or grouping interleaver 


The grouping interleaver is the simplest type. Its interleaving mapping process can 
be described as follows. The data sequence is written into the matrix in row order 
and then read out in column order; thus, the interleaving is completed. In the corre- 
sponding deinterleaving process, the interleaved data sequence is written in column 
order and then read in row order. Figure 3.3 shows the interleaving process [9]. 

The interleaving mapping function of the grouping interleaver can be expressed 
as 


I =[G—1) mod n] + [G—D/n] +1, i=1,2,---,N, (3.27) 


where N is the interlace length. 

Block interleaving can ensure that the adjacent bits in the original sequence have 
a certain distance after interleaving, which is helpful for improving the performance 
of turbo codes. In practice, grouping interlaced with shorter interlaced lengths can 
result in better performance. 
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Fig. 3.3 Schematic diagram 


of grouping-interleaving 
mapping 


| n+l n+2 


(m—1)n+1 (m-1)n+2 


(2) Packet-spiral interleaver 


The block-helical interleaver first writes the data sequence in row order to anm x 
n matrix, where m and n are coprime. When interleaving, the data are read from 
the upper left corner of the matrix to the lower right, and the data move one bit 
to the right for each lower row (i.e., the column index increases as the row index 
increases, and the increment step is 1). Modulo m and n are taken for the indexes 
in the row and column directions, respectively; that is, if r; and c; represent the row 
index and column index of the ith bit, respectively, the data-reading sequence of the 
grouping-spiral interleaver is 


Ti4) = r; +1 mod m 


ci + 1 mod n, (3.28) 


Ci+1 


where i = 0,1,---,N-—1. 
The initial values of the above recursive operation are 


ro =0 


co = 0 (3.29) 

Figure 3.4a illustrates the interleaving process of a grouping-spiral interleaver 
[6]. In addition, the grouping-spiral interleaving process can also read data from the 
lower left corner of the interleaving matrix; the corresponding data-reading sequence 


1S 


ri41 = r; — | mod m 


Ci+1 = Ci + 1 mod n, (3.30) 


where i = 0,1,---,N—1. 
The initial values of the recursive operation are 
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@ > First sequence 
@— — >Second sequence 


pe Third sequence 


(a) (b) 


gen, (3.31) 


Figure 3.4b shows the interleaving process 
Generally, the design requirements of a grouping-spiral interleaver (m x n) are 
as follows [6]: 


1. m+ 1 andn are coprime. 

2. n should be a multiple of the encoding-constraint length. When the feedback 
polynomial of the component codeword is the original polynomial, it can ensure 
that the ending ratio of the two component encoders returns to zero. 

3. In addition, n being even can make the interleaver satisfy the modulo-2 attribute 
[10]. 


(3) Pseudo-random interleaver 


A pseudo-random interleaver refers to an interleaver generated randomly by inter- 
leaver mapping. Each pseudo-random interleaver of length N has N! possible inter- 
leavers. The design process of a pseudo-random interleaver of length N is as follows 
[11]. 


1. An integer i; is randomly selected from the set S$ = {1, 2, ..., N }, and the concept 
p(i,) = 1/N of i, is selected. The selected i, is denoted as /(1); then, 7; is deleted 
from set S, and the new set obtained is denoted as $4. 

2. At step k, an integer ix is randomly selected from the set Sk-1 = {i € 
S, i Æi, i2,--- , iv-e4i}, and the corresponding selection probability is pi) = 
1/(N — k + 1). The selected i, is denoted as (k), iz is deleted from set Sz-1, and 
the new obtained set is denoted as Sx. 

3. When k = N, I(N) is obtained, and the corresponding selection probability is 
p(in) = 1 and Sy = @. Finally, the interweaving process ends. 
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The implementation of a pseudo-random interleaver is described as follows. 

From the information-theory perspective, the purpose of introducing an interleaver 
into a turbo-code encoder is to randomize the coding. Using a random interleaver 
increases the randomness of the interleaver sequence, and is more consistent with 
the principle of random coding. Simulation results prove that, in the case of long 
frames, random interleavers have obvious advantages; unfortunately, they also have 
many defects [6, 12]: 


1. The random interleaver has the best average performance; however, for each 
interleaver, owing to its randomness, it is impossible to guarantee that the output 
codeword of this interleaver has the best range of spectrum characteristics. 

2. The random interleaver has no definite analytic formula, which greatly compli- 
cates the accurate analysis of the system’s bit-error performance; 

3. The generation and storage of random sequences increase the hardware load of 
the encoder. 


3.3.4 Interleaver Properties 


The interleaver attributes related to turbo-code design and performance are intro- 
duced here. The main attributes include S-distance, modular k, and symmetry [3, 6, 
9, 12]. 


(1) S-distance property 


The extended property or S-distance property of the interleaver implies that the 
distance between S adjacent bits after interleaving is at least S during interleaving. 
For pseudo-random interleavers, the S-distance limit should be satisfied when random 
integers between | and N are generated. Such interleavers are known as S-random 
interleavers. Typically, S-random interleavers are described as follows [6, 12]: 

Any 


Ma) —1@>)| = Sis iiz ES (3.32) 
must meet 
li — i| = S, (3.33) 


where /(i;) and (i2) are element positions in the original sequence. The limitation 
of the S-random interleaver is that, when the distance between two elements in the 
original sequence is less than a certain value S4, the distance between the two elements 
after interleaving must be greater than a given value S. When the two component 
codes that constitute the turbo codes are identical, $4 = S. 

For turbo codes that use convolutional codes as component codes, the probability 
of burst errors with short lengths is relatively high; therefore, the performance of an S- 
random interleaver is better than that of a pseudo-random interleaver. The S-random 
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interleaver can diffuse the adjacent bits of the error sequence after interleaving, and 
the distance is at least S$; thus, the error is transformed into a random error, which is 
conducive to the error correction of convolutional codes. 

Generally, the performance of turbo codes improves with an increase in the S 
value. However, the larger the S value is, the more difficult it is to meet the condition, 
and the more difficult it is to design the interleaver. In general, the following parameter 
of a better S-random interleaver must be satisfied: 


S< | VN -1 (3.34) 


where N is the interlace length. 
(2) Modulus k attributes 


In turbo codes, to improve the coding efficiency, the bit rates of turbo codes can be 
increased to 1/2 by deleting the bits without changing the encoding and decoding 
structure. However, in general, deleting check bits after interleaving usually results 
in unequal error protection of the information bits. This is because, after interleaving 
and deleting, some information bits have two corresponding check bits, whereas 
others have no corresponding check bits. 

The unequal protection of information bits can be eliminated by a proper design 
of the interleaver. Figure 3.5 illustrates the use of a deletion matrix 


r=[on] 


When a turbo code with a bit rate of 1/2 is obtained, the two component codes 
delete the check bits. 

In Fig. 3.5, p(-) represents the input sequence u and the check bits corresponding 
to the interleaved sequences J(u) and J2(u), where /(-) is the random interleaver 
and />(-) is the interleaver satisfying the modulo-2 properties. It can be seen from 
Fig. 3.5 that the deletion of the parity bits after the random interleaver is not uniform. 
In other words, some information bits have two corresponding check bits preserved, 
some information bits have only one corresponding check bit preserved because one 
is deleted, and some information bits have both corresponding check bits deleted. 


fo} 1] 2] 3] CERE [| odd position 
plu) a ncture EC f] even position 
paw) R Da TE >< puncture position 
PC) oe Tor) R 


Fig. 3.5 Protection of system bits by the pseudo-random interleaver and modulo-2 interleaver [6] 
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However, interleaver /2(u), satisfying the modulo-2 property, can ensure that each 
information bit has only one check bit to ensure the uniform protection of the 
information bits. 

The concept of a modulo-2 interleaver was first used in the parity interleaver 
proposed by Barbulescu. The simulation results show that the parity interleaver can 
improve the performance of the deleted turbo code with a bit rate of 1/2. A modulo-2 
intertwined odd location ensures that the information in a sequence of bits is still in 
the odd position after mixing and the location of a bit after weaving is still in the even 
position, to ensure that the first component of the encoder outputs an odd parity and 
the second component of the encoder outputs a parity checking after deleting more 
corresponding to each information than is characteristic and is only a parity bit. 

If the restriction is relaxed to modulo k, k > 2, 


J mod k=0, only when (3.35) 
I mod k = 0 is satisfied. (3.36) 
If J mod ke {1,2,--- ,k— 1} (3.37) 


the element that satisfies the position interweaving of 
J mod k € {1,2,--- ,k—1} (3.38) 


is acceptable. Such interleaving can introduce more randomness while maintaining 
the properties of redundant code modulo k. 


(3) Symmetry properties 


The common shortcoming of these interleavers is that they not only need to design 
interleaver sequences but also need to consider the corresponding deinterleaver 
sequences in the decoder. Because interleavers and deinterleavers are generally 
different, different hardware devices and lookup tables are required for the two 
sequences. This problem can be solved by selecting a symmetric interleaver. For 
symmetric interleavers, the interleaving and deinterleaving sequences are exactly the 
same; therefore, only one interleaving sequence can conduct both the interleaving 
and deinterleaving processes. 

The basic idea of a symmetric interleaver is to exchange the positions of two 
bits in a sequence. When a sequence is interwoven twice, the original sequence is 
obtained. Figure 3.6 illustrates the symmetrical-interleaving process with a symmet- 
rical interleaver of length nine. As can be seen from Fig. 3.6, the interleaving and 
deinterleaving sequences of the symmetric interleavers are exactly the same, and the 
interleaving and deinterleaving processes are consistent. In other words, the mapping 
process for symmetric interleaving is J > 1. 
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Fig. 3.6 Schematic diagram 
of symmetrical interleaving 
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(4) Double-return-to-zero property 


In turbo-code encoding, for the first component encoder, the end bit corresponding 
to the encoding register state can be added to the end of the data sequence to make it 
zero. However, because the interleaver exists, the data sequence input by the second 
component encoder is the data sequence after the interleaver, and its ending bit 
generally does not correspond to the encoding state; therefore, the encoding grid 
will not be zero at the end of encoding. 

If the interleaver satisfies certain characteristics by adding certain restrictions, the 
two encoder grids can be zeroed simultaneously. If the second component of the 
encoder of the figure is zero, then the bit corresponding to the second component 
of the decoder’s initial state is known, allowing it to decode the recursive calcu- 
lation after the initial value of the conditional probability is determined. Thus, we 
can improve the decoding output of external information and the reliability of the 
output of soft information and, to a certain extent, improve the performance of turbo- 
code interleavers. The property that can reset the grid of two component encoders 
simultaneously is generally called the double-return-to-zero, and the corresponding 
interleaver is called a double-return-to-zero interleaver. 

For a given interleaving length N, if the two component codes constituting turbo 
codes are exactly the same, the necessary and sufficient condition for the interleaver to 
make the two component codes double-return-to-zero is, for any i = 0,1,--- ,N—1, 


I@) =i mod p (3.39) 

In other words, if the interleaving mapping relationship satisfies Eq. (3.39), the 

interleaver interleaves each unit vector in the subset to which it belongs; that is, for 
anyi=0,1,---,N — 1, if e; € Uj, there must be /(e;) = era) € Uj; thus, 

f (ero) =f (ei) (3.40) 


For example, for an m x n grouping interleaver, we define the following mapping: 


i> I(i) = (i mod n)m+idivn (3.41) 
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The necessary and sufficient condition for the double-return-to-zero of the coded 
grid is for any i =0,1,--- ,N — 1, 


i = |(i mod n)m+idivn] mod p (3.42) 
fi=l 

1 =m mod p (3.43) 
Ifi=n 

n=1 mod p (3.44) 


Thus, the double-return-to-zero block interleaver should have m = jp + 1 rows 
and n = Ip + 1 columns, where j and / are positive integers. 

For example, when designing the generator for a (7, 5) polynomial turbo code, 
the component for a period of three-yard feedback polynomials, the size of 13 x 
13 groups intertwined in the mapping relationship must meet Eq. 3.42, which is 
double-zero intertwined; then, the length of the input sequence is 169, of which the 
last two bits are at the end. In addition, the double-return-to-zero interleaver satisfies 
the modulo 2 property. 


3.4 Decoding Turbo Codes 


One of the fundamental reasons for the excellent performance of turbo codes is the 
use of iterative decoding, which improves the decoding performance by exchanging 
soft information between component decoders. The complexity of iterative decoding 
only increases linearly with an increase in the information-sequence size. Compared 
with optimal maximum-likelihood decoding (MLD), whose decoding complexity 
increases exponentially with an increase in the codeword length, iterative decoding 
has better realizability. To achieve better turbo-code decoding performance, the soft- 
in soft-out (SISO) algorithm is adopted to decode component codes, to exchange 
soft information between component decoders during iterative decoding. 


3.4.1 Turbo-Code Decoding Structure 


Figure 3.7 shows the typical decoding structure of a turbo code [13]. In turbo-code 
iterative decoding, the symbolic log-likelihood ratio A(u; J) (prior information) of 
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Fig. 3.7 Structure of the turbo-code iterative decoder [13] 


the input information is initialized to zero at the first iteration. The symbolic log- 
likelihood ratio A(u; O) of the output information after decoding is used as the 
symbolic log-likelihood ratio of the input information after interleaving: 


A® (u; I) = A‘? (u; O) (3.45) 


The superscript represents different component-decoding modules, and the 
subscript J represents the interleaving process. 

The decoder 2 decoding module decodes the output at the end of the first iteration. 
Then, it generates the information-symbol probability of the logarithmic-likelihood 
ratio after mixed feedback to the decoder] decoding module, as prior information 
for the next round of decoding (input information-symbol probability logarithmic- 
likelihood ratio): 


A (u; D = AM (u; O) (3.46) 


where J~! stands for deinterleaving. The above process is repeated until a certain 
number of iterations is reached or certain iteration stop conditions are met. Finally, 
a hard decision is made according to the symbolic-probability log-likelihood ratio 
A(u; O) of the output information of component decoder 2. 


3.4.2 Soft-Output Decoding Algorithm Based on a Posterior 
Probability 


An important characteristic of turbo codes is that they use iterative decoding, 
whose complexity increases linearly. In the iteration process, soft-bit information 
is exchanged between component decoders to improve the decoding performance. 
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Forney et al. proved that the optimal soft-output decoder should be an a poste- 
riori probability decoder, which is the transmission probability of a particular bit, 
conditional on receiving a signal. 


(1) MAP decoding algorithm 


Nearly 20 years after the maximum a posteriori (MAP) algorithm was proposed, 
it had not received much attention because of the high computation and hardware- 
implementation complexity. It was not until 1993, when the inventor of the turbo 
code adopted it in his original turbo iterative-decoding scheme, that people began to 
study the algorithm again, and proved that it was the best suboptimal algorithm for 
turbo iterative decoding. 

The MAP algorithm is a soft-output decoding algorithm based on codeword 
lattices that minimize the bit-error probability. According to the MLD principle, the 
main task of the decoder is calculated under the condition of receiving the sampling 
probability of different sent symbols, namely, p(u,; = u | Y). It then receives the 
sample sentence for the probability value of the largest information symbol [5]: 


it = arg( max, p(uj = ul|Y)) (3.47) 
u:ujE 


First, we define the concept of “edge” in a coding grid, as shown in Fig. 3.8 [6]. 

se (e) and a (e) are the starting and ending states of edge e respectively. ug(e) is 
the information symbol, c;(e) is the code character number, and k is the time index. 
It can be seen that at time k, the input bit and start state uniquely determine the output 
codeword, end state, and edges in the graph. 

Following are some symbol definitions: 


ux: Bit of input information at time k; 

U: Information sequence set; 

cx: Coded output codeword at moment k; 
C: Codeword sequence set; 


Fig. 3.8 Concept of edges 
in a grid 


sx (e) 


s; (e) 
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Xx: Symbol sent at time k; 
Y,: Symbol received at time k; 


x : Sequence from signal X; at moment i to X; at moment j in the transmitted 
symbol; 
Y/: Sequence from signal Yi at time i to Yj at time j in the received symbol. 


For binary phase-shift keying (BPSK) modulation, the relationship between the 
sent symbol and the codeword is 


X, = VE Qc- 1), k=1,2,---,N (3.48) 


where E, is the average signal power. 
The bit probability p,(u; O) is as follows: 


peu; O) = pux = uly’) 


1 a 
=— DO pole), sie), YI, Ye, Ya) 


YM wule)EU 
1 
= De PRO, TOPO, Yalt OPTK O) (3.49) 
1 wule)EU 
1 
= om ær- (S$ (e)) Ye (e) Br (SE (e)). 
pry’) par k k 


Considering that the RSC encoder is equivalent to a Markov source, when state s 
at time k is known, events occurring after time k are unrelated to the previous input. 
Therefore, probabilities a;,(s) and B(s) can be obtained by forward and backward 
recursion, respectively. 

Their recursive calculations are as follows: 


ax (s) = p$ (e) = s, Yi") 
= Yo H-1§)%(), k=1,2,---,N-1 (3.50) 
e:sË (e) 
BC) = pY Nalia) 
= > Benfan), K=N-1,N-2,---,2,1. G5) 


gS 
ers, 41 (e) 


Figure 3.9 shows the calculation process. 
If the initial state Sọ and end-state Sy of the encoder are known, the initial values 
of the above recursion can be set as 


1, s = So 


3.52 
0, else ( ) 


ao(s) = | 
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By a(st (2) 


@,-1(84(@)) 


7ril@) 


@,(s) B,(s) 
Yra ley) 


Basi @)) 


a, (Si € )) 


k-1 time k time k time k+1 time 


Recursive calculation of @,(s) Recursive calculation of £;(s) 


Fig. 3.9 Calculations of a(s) and Bx(s) 


1, se Sn 
0, else 


By(s) = | (3.53) 


If the end state of the encoder is unknown, on the premise that the probability 
of the input bit taking “0” or “1” is equal, the probability of the register obtaining 
all states at the end of the encoding is the same; therefore, the initial value of the 
backward recursion can be set as 


By(s) = Es , alls, (3.54) 
2v 


where v is the number of registered encoder units. 
To prevent overflow, the following factors can be normalized by a,(s) and Bx(s): 


ra- 1 (3.55) 
max a; (s) 

ey 3.56 

~ max f(s) i 


y (e) is the measure of the edge, and using the Bayesian formula, we obtain 


ve(e) = pE (e), Yl) = D> PECORE PAAP YX (3.57) 


uu EU 


The first term is the state-transition probability of a branch (edge) in the lattice 
graph, which is determined by the prior information A,(u;) of the information bits 
[6, 14, 15]: 
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pope Ee 

p(sk (e)|s$(e)) = Bi a G58) 
PO) = TT eee a up = 0 

where A,(ux) = lg ple =) (3.59) 


P(ux = 0) 


The second term p(X; le) is 1 or 0, depending on whether X; is related to edge e; 
the term varies depending on the channel model. For example, for BPSK-modulation 
transmissions on additive white Gaussian noise (AWGN) channels, 


Y, — JE,(2uz — 1)” 
sai (Yk — SEs (2ux L), 


1 
ex 
V1No e( No 


For binary inputs, the log-likelihood ratio (LLR) can be used as the decision function: 


(3.60) 


plu = WY) 

A = |g ——_____ 

(ux) © = oly) 
D ote—1 (53 (€)) Ve (€) Be (sp (€)) (3.61) 


u:u(e)=1 


D aralh (eyele) Be (sp (€)) 


u:u(e)=0 


The MAP algorithm makes decisions based on the value of A (ux): 


1, A(u) 2 0 


= i. Atus (3.62) 


Uk 


Similar to Eq. (3.49), the posterior probability of the output codeword of the MAP 
algorithm can be obtained as follows: 


pe (u; O) = plc = c| YY) 


1 
SO arali eyle Be (sf ()), 


=. > (3.63) 
= N 
PY ) neet 


where 1 j p(Y™) is a constant for a given sequence of information that can be ignored 
in the calculation. 


(2) Log-MAP decoding algorithm 


The log-MAP algorithm is a converted form of the MAP algorithm and is simpler to 
implement. The log-MAP algorithm is implemented by converting all the variables 
in the MAP algorithm to logarithmic form, thus converting all the multiplication 
operations to addition operations. In addition, the input and output of the decoder 
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are correspondingly modified to the form of a logarithmic-likelihood ratio, and then 
the log-MAP algorithm is obtained by modifying the algorithm [6, 16]. 

In the log-MAP algorithm, M;(e), A;(s), and B;(s) correspond to y (e), a(s), and 
B(s) in the MAP algorithm, respectively, and they satisfy a logarithmic relationship: 


M,(e) = ln y (e) (3.64) 
A(s) = ln œ (s) (3.65) 
B(s) = In (s). (3.66) 


First, the calculation of logarithmic-path metric M;(e) is analyzed. In the deriva- 
tion of the MAP algorithm, it is known that p(X; | e) in the y;(e) expression is 
1 or 0, depending on whether X; is related to edge e. The value of probability 
pst (e) Is? (e)) is determined by the prior information A,(u;) of the information bits, 
and the logarithm of Eq. (3.58) is modified: 


a — ln(1 + Aa F = 1 
innefiontion= [A Ta aee OM 


For an AWGN channel with No/2 noise variance, we have 


PLX) = plyplucdpOr lux, s (e), s% (e)) 
1 = (2 — a) 1 ox (< =) (3.68) 
7 m No p No sT No p No l 


We ignore the constant term: 


Oi 2y Esr sas , 
In p(Y |X) = VEE + U Diei- 1D + 2ceR—D]. 68.69) 
No No No 
For the AWGN channel, 
rg = 1D WE, 
Az (c; I) = In — = ys (3.70) 
i pei =0D M 
=1;D 4VE, , 
Ag(e?: D = In EK ) yl. 6.11) 


PE =0;D No 


Thus, Eq. (3.69) can be written as 


1 P s 1 
In p(%|Xx) = zk sD@c,-)+ zA; DR — 1). (3.72) 
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Thus, the calculation formula for the path measure in a logarithmic domain can 
be obtained: 


My, (e) = In yx (e) = In p(sk (e)| 8b (e)) + In p(Yg|Xx) 
O [Aalu = In + exp(Aalug))) + AAs; D + FAP DQ =D, up =1 (3.73) 
© | =Ind + exp(Aa(ug))) — FARCE D + 4A; DOL — 1), up =0 


We note that Eq. (3.73) holds, only if there is a transfer between ye (e) and s (e). 

Although the information bit sequence of the second component code is not trans- 
mitted during encoding, it is actually interlaced with the system bits of the first 
component code because the system input A;,(c*; I) to the decoder was obtained by 
weighting the system bits of the received signal. Therefore, A2%(c°; I) of the second 
component code can be obtained by interleaving Aj,(c*; I) of the first component 
code. Thus, both the first and second component codes have corresponding A;(c’*; I) 
and A,(c?; I) for the information bits. Therefore, the same calculation formula can 
be used by both the component decoders to calculate the forward-path metric Ax(s) 
and backward-path metric B;(s). 

Because exponentials and calculations exist in the recursive operations of g(s) 
and ß;(s) in the MAP algorithm (introduced by the calculation of y (e) on the AWGN 
channel), the max’ (-) operation is introduced into the log-MAP algorithm [6, 17]. It 
is defined as 


max *(f (e)) = In (x ft) , (3.74) 


e 


thus, 


Ac(s) =In $ olke) 


e:sË (s)=s (3.75) 
= max *[Ari(s¥(e))+Mr(e)], k=1,2,---,N—-1 


e:s$ (e)=s 
B(s)=In $O Beale) 


e:sË (s)=s (3.76) 
= max [Bri (s1 (0) + Mes1(e)], k=N-1,N-2,---,1. 


es? (e)=s 
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It is usually possible to transform the above max’ (-) operation for the case of two 
variables (x and y) as 


max *(x, y) = In(e* + e) = max(x, y) + In(1 + or) 


(3.77) 
= max(x, y) + fe(|x — yl). 


Assuming that the starting and ending states of the encoder are Sọ and Sy, respec- 
tively, then, corresponding to the log-MAP algorithm, the initial recursive calculation 
values of the forward- and backward-path measures are, respectively, 


0, s=S 

Ao(s) = | o orn (3.78) 
0, s=S 

By(s) = | kon i a (3.79) 


In the actual numerical calculations, a larger value can be substituted for oo. If 
the state of the encoding register is unknown at the end of encoding, the initial value 
can be set as 


By(s) = 0 or other constant. (3.80) 


According to the above derivation, the complete logarithmic-likelihood ratio 
output information of the information bits can be obtained: 


Ax(u;O) = In Yoni (sf (€)) Plk e) 
e:u(e)=1 


—In $O olsi leyele Be (sf e) 
e:u(e)=0 (3.81) 


= max +[Ax—1 (sg (€)) + M; (e) + Br (sj (e))] 


e:u(e)=1 
— max +*[Ag_1(si(e)) + Mx (e) + Bx (si (e))]. 


e:u(e)=0 


Substituting the expression of M;(e) (Eq. 3.73) into Eq. (3.81), and extracting the 
general term, we obtain 
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A;(u; O) = P *[Aa (uk) — In(1 + exp(Aa(ux))) + G D 


1 
+5A(e; D(2ck — 1) + Ar- (s¥ (e))] 


1 
~ „max *[— In(1 + exp(Aa(u))) — zA D 


1 
+5 An(e?: T)(2c2 — 1) + Arı (s (e))] 


1 
= (Ast) — In] + exp(Aa(ue))) + Anes D) 
(3.82) 


+ max aa 1(s¥ (e)) + shale? I) (2c? — 1) + By (s§(e)) 


e:u(e)= 


e:u(e)=0 


1 
— max fa KGa (e)) + 5 Ales D2 = 1) + Bils; Fe| 
= Aa (uk) + A (cf; I) 


ma famicto F shale? TD) (2ck — 1) + Br (sx (e)) 


1 
— max fa (se (e)) + ae D(2ck — 1) + Bel; Fen}. 


e:u(e)= 


It can be seen from Eq. (3.82) that the output logarithmic-likelihood ratio infor- 
mation A;(u; O) is the sum of prior information A,(u,), system information A;(c*; 
I), and external information (the remaining part). 

As the two component decoders use the same system information A,(c*; J), it 
must be separated from A;,(u; O) because prior information A,(ux) is processed, and 
only external information is used as prior information for the next round of decoding. 
The external information is as follows: 


Aelux) = Ax(u; O) — Aalu) — Ak (cf; D) 


= max panto + shale? D2 — 1) BEO) 


e:u(e)=1 


(3.83) 


e:u(e)= 


— max fa- 16s% (e)) + = Lae: D2 — 1) + Be (sy fen}, 


Similarly, the log-likelihood ratio of the decoded output probabilities for code 
character numbers can be obtained. max’ (-) in the log-MAP algorithm is simplified 
to the usual maximum operation; namely, the max-log-MAP algorithm [18]. 


(3) Soft-output Viterbi decoding algorithm 


For convolutional codes, the Viterbi algorithm is the optimal maximum-likelihood 
decoding method, and the decoding output is the optimal estimation sequence of the 
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convolutional codes. However, the traditional Viterbi algorithm has two defects for 
turbo codes, which belong with cascade-convolutional codes. 

First, the burst error in the output of one component decoder affects the decoding 
performance of the other component decoder, thereby degrading the performance of 
the cascade codes. Second, regardless of whether a soft-decision or hard-decision 
Viterbi algorithm is used, its decoding output is hard-decision information. If one 
component code is decoded by the Viterbi algorithm, the other component decoder 
will only receive hard-decision results as input and cannot perform soft-decision 
decoding; thus, the performance will be reduced. 

If the Viterbi decoder can provide soft-information output, the above two defects 
can be remedied, and the performance of cascade codes can be significantly improved 
by exchanging soft information between the component decoders. Therefore, the 
traditional Viterbi algorithm must be modified to output soft information. The 
corresponding algorithm is called the soft-output Viterbi algorithm (SOVA) [5, 6]. 

The decoding process of the SOVA decoder is as follows [6, 19, 20]: 


1. Initialization time t = 0. 


For the zero states in the grid, initialization measure Ms” = 0. Initialize to oo for 


the other states. 
2. t< t+. 


Measures are computed for each state in the grid: 


N 
ME = MO) + u Leyra + YP Leng + uy” A), 
j=2 


where 


m is the allowable branch/transition to a state in a binary lattice graph, m = 1, 2; 
° ME” is the cumulative measure of m branch paths at time ¢ in the grid. 


° u” is the input system bit that corresponds to the m branch path at time ¢ in the 


e x,; is the j" bit in the codeword corresponding to the m branch path at time t in 
the grid. 

e y;, is the receiving-channel value corresponding to A 
Le is the channel confidence value; Le = 4E,/No, under AWGN-channel 
conditions. 

e A(u;)is the prior information at time t, which is provided by another component 
decoder. 


3. Search max M, A for each state. To simplify the calculation, let M, a represent the 
m 


measure of the surviving path and MO represent the measure of the competing 
path. 
4. Store M hae and the corresponding surviving bits and state paths. 
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5. Calculate A? = Mx - mP), 
6. The surviving and competing paths at each state at time t are compared, and bits 
on the two paths are stored to determine different relative time values MEM. 


7. Update all MEM corresponding measures, AM@” = min {A‘}, from 
k=0,1,-.MEM 


small to large. 

Repeat from step 2 until the entire transmission sequence is received. 

9. Output the estimated bit sequence ù and the corresponding soft-output value 
A (ù) = ù - A, where A is the last-updated reliability sequence, which is used as 
prior information for the next round of decoding. 
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(4). Complexity comparison of several decoding algorithms 


This study compares the computational complexity of the MAP, log-MAP, max-log- 
MAP, and SOVA algorithms [21]. 

First, the difference between the MAP algorithm and Viterbi algorithm is analyzed. 
The main difference between the two algorithms is the selection of the decision path 
in the grid graph. For the soft-decision output at time ¢, all paths to the final state can 
be divided into two categories: path set Up of uz = 0 and path set U; of uz = 1. 

The MAP and log-MAP algorithms calculate the sum of the posterior probabilities 
of all paths in Up and U, and use the ratio of the two as the soft-output decision of 
ux. Therefore, in theory, they should have similar and better decoding performances. 

For the SOVA and max-log-MAP algorithms, it can be proven that their hard- 
decision outputs are the same. They have the same branching-measure function and 
only a difference in expression. Therefore, the maximum measurement path and 
corresponding hard-decision output should be the same. 

The source of the performance difference between them lies in the different soft- 
decision-information acquisition methods. Without loss of generality, it is assumed 
that the maximum path belongs to the all-zero path of Uo, and the max-log-MAP 
algorithm selects a path with the maximum metric value from U; (i = 0, 1) and then 
outputs the difference between the path and the all-zero-path metric value as the soft 
decision at time k. In other words, the max-log-MAP algorithm selects the path with 
the maximum magnitudes of Up and U, instead of summing all path measurements 
in Uo and U, as does the log-MAP algorithm. 

As the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) increases, one path in both Up and U; has a 
much larger metric than the other. At this point, the approximation used in the max- 
log-MAP algorithm becomes accurate. The SOVA algorithm only backtracks along 
the maximum metric path (all-zero path, here) to find the path with the maximum 
metric value that intersects the state node on the all-zero path in path set U; (i = 0, 1), 
and considers it as the path with the maximum metric value in path set U; (i = 0, 1), 
which is then used for a soft-decision output. In fact, the path with the largest U; (i = 
0, 1) medium magnitude does not necessarily intersect the all-zero path, even if the 
SNR increases. This leads to errors in the soft-decision information and ultimately 
affects the decoding performance. 

Table 3.1 compares the complexities of several algorithms [6]. 
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Table 3.1 Complexity comparison of different decoding algorithms 


Operation MAP Log-MAP Max-log-MAP_ | SOVA 

For maximum 5 x 2"-2 5 x 2"-2 2 + 3(v + 1) 
Addition 4x2” 15x2" +9 |10x2"+11 2x2 +8 
Multiplication (division) 6x2 +1 8 8 8 

Lookup 5 x 2-2 0 0 


As shown in Table 3.1, the MAP algorithm is the most complex of the four algo- 


rithms. The log-MAP algorithm significantly reduces the implementation complexity 
of the algorithm because it transforms a large number of multiplication operations into 
addition operations. The max-log-MAP algorithm further reduces the complexity, but 
also the performance of the algorithm. 


The SOVA algorithm is essentially the same as the max-log-MAP algorithm. 


When v = 2, the calculation amount of the SOVA algorithm is approximately twice 
that of the max-log-MAP algorithm, whereas when v = 4, the calculation amount of 
the max-log-MAP algorithm is almost twice that of the SOVA algorithm. 
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Chapter 4 A) 
Error Control Based on LDPC Codes E 


Low-density parity-check (LDPC) codes are linear error-correction codes based on 
a sparse matrix and were proposed by Gallager in 1962. Their performance can be 
very close to the Shannon limit [1—10]. This chapter introduces the encoding and 
decoding algorithms of LDPC codes as well as their application to channel-coding 
technology in atmospheric laser communication. Then, a type of semi-random v- 
rotating LDPC code that can easily be realized in hardware is given. The performance 
of different typical weather conditions is analyzed using the Simulink simulation tool 
with pulse-position modulatiothn (PPM). 


4.1 LDPC Code Overview 


4.1.1 Description of LDPC Codes 


LDPC codes are linear block codes defined by the null space of a sparse parity-check 
matrix H. “Sparse” means that the number of zeros in matrix H is much larger than 
the number of ones, while “low density” means that the amount of ones in matrix H 
is very low [3]. If the code length is n and the information bits are k, the check bits 
are m = n — k and the check matrix H is a matrix of order m x n. 

Each row of the checksum matrix represents a checksum constraint, in which the 
corresponding symbol variables of all non-zero elements form a checksum set, which 
is represented by a checksum equation. Each column of the checksum matrix repre- 
sents a checksum constraint in which the symbol participates. The characteristics of 
a binary (n, j, k) LDPC-code check matrix H are summarized as follows [5-7]: 


1. Each column contains j ones; that is, the column weight is j; 
2. Each row contains k ones; that is, the row weight is k; 
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11110000000000000000 
o00g0dgr_ITr11000000000000 
000000001 1i 1100000000 
000000ā00ĝ000ĝ00ĝ00ĝ00111]l10000 
0000000000000000111~=1 
TOOO0D?TOO0O0IVOOO0TV0OO00000 
01000:10001000000ii100~0 
001 00010000001000i10 90 
0001000000d21000d8000 1.0 
000000010001000i1i00%02!1 
1T0000T00000100000100 
010000100021000081i00 0 0 
001000010000100000210 
00010000100001001 00 «0 
00001000010000i1000%01 

Fig. 4.1 Low-density check matrix [11]. n = 20, j = 3, k = 4 


3. The number of rows with the same value of 1 between any two columns (called 
the overlap number) does not exceed 1; that is, in H, there are no four-line cycles 
in the matrix or Tanner graph, described later; 

4. k and k are much less than the code length n and the number of matrix lines m; 
when n —> œ, k/n=j/m> 0. 


Gallager provides an example based on the above characteristics, as shown in 
Fig. 4.1. 

In addition to the traditional matrix, check matrix H can also be described using 
the corresponding Tanner bipartite graph [10] (also known as the bipartite graph or 
factor graph), as follows: The information nodes x1, x2, ..., Xn are arranged in a row 
corresponding to each column of the check matrix. The information nodes are also 
called the variable nodes. m check nodes z1, Z2,..., Zm are arranged in a row, and 
each node corresponds to a check set of the codeword. If the element corresponding 
to row i and column j of the check matrix is not 0, then node x; and node z; are 
associated and the two nodes are connected; they are referred to as adjacent nodes. 
The number of edges connected to a node is its degree. Figure 4.2 shows the Tanner 
diagram of the matrix in Fig. 4.1. 

In general, the check matrix is constructed randomly, so it is not systematic. 
Gaussian elimination can be conducted on the checksum matrix during coding: 


H=[I P], (4.1) 


where is J the identity matrix and P is an m x (n — m)-order matrix. The generation 
matrix can be obtained from Eq. (4.1): 


G=[-P' I]. (4.2) 
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Check nodes 


Fig. 4.2 (20, 3, 4) Tanner diagram of an LDPC code [11] 


Suppose information sequence u = (uo, uy, ..., Ug—1); then, the codeword C is 
C=u-G. (4.3) 


The LDPC-code coding algorithm consists of three parts: a sparse check matrix, 
a generation matrix, and codeword generation. 


4.1.2 LDPC-Code Loops 


Because LDPC codes adopt iterative decoding, the structure of the check matrix has 
a decisive influence on the performance of the code. The derivation of its algorithm is 
based on the statistical independence of the information transmitted between nodes. 
When there is a ring in the bidirectional graph corresponding to matrix H, the inner 
product of two rows in matrix H is >1. The information sent by a node will be 
transmitted back to itself after a loop length, resulting in the superposition of its own 
information, which destroys the independence, and affects the decoding accuracy. 

In bidirectional diagrams, more large rings and fewer small rings are desired; the 
four shortest rings are especially to be avoided. The appearance of a short ring makes 
two information nodes participate in two checksums simultaneously. In a sparse 
checksum matrix, it is impossible to determine which information bit is wrong, if 
these two checksums fail simultaneously in decoding. 

Let any loop length of an LDPC code be L, where L > 4, and L is a multiple of 2. 
Messages transmitted during decoding only satisfy the independence hypothesis in 
the first L/2 iterations. To study the influence of loops on the decoding performance, 
the concept of perimeter length is proposed. The girth refers to the minimum length 
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Fig. 4.3 Representation of a ring of four lines in the checksum matrix and bidirectional diagram 


of all rings in the Tanner graphs corresponding to an LDPC code. For ring-detection 
and ring-elimination methods, please refer to the relevant literature [5, 12, 13]. 

Figure 4.3 shows the corresponding relationship between the LDPC code verifica- 
tion matrix and aring of four in the bidirectional diagram. The thick line in the bidirec- 
tional diagram shows the ring, which corresponds to the elements indicated by the box 
in the checksum H matrix. Another ring of length four is x; > zı > x4 > z4 > x1. 

Figure 4.4a shows the characteristic diagram of an LDPC code with rule (3, 6) and 
code length N = 300 without loop cancellation and with short-loop cancellation. 
It can be seen that when the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) is small, the characteristic 
changes before and after the loop cancellation are small; however, when the SNR 
increases, the characteristic changes before and after the loop cancellation are large. 
When the bit-error rate is 1077, the performance of the code after eliminating four 
rings is about 3 dB better than that with the rings, and the performance after elimi- 
nating six rings is about | dB better than that after eliminating four rings, with the 
increase of SNR. 

As shown in Fig. 4.4b, when the code length N = 1000, when the SNR is <3 dB, 
the characteristics of the code before and after the loop is removed are similar. When 
the SNR is >3 dB, the performance of the code with the loop does not improve 
much with the increase of the SNR, showing the flat-layer phenomenon; hence, the 
occurrence of short loops should be avoided [13]. 


4.1.3 Classification of LDPC Codes 


If the bidirectional graph corresponding to an LDPC code is a regular bidirectional 
graph, the LDPC code is called a regular LDPC code. If the corresponding bidirec- 
tional graph is not a regular bidirectional graph, the LDPC code is called an irregular 
LDPC code. According to the value of each symbol, LDPC codes can be divided 
into binary and g-meta LDPC codes. The results show that g-meta LDPC codes are 
better than binary LDPC codes, and irregular LDPC codes are better than regular 
LDPC codes. 
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Fig. 4.4 Performance comparison before and after loop elimination with different code lengths 
[14]. a N = 300; b N = 1000 
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(1) Binary and q-meta LDPC codes 


An LDPC code on the finite field GF (2) can naturally be extended to GF (q) (q = 2?, 
p is an integer), except that the non-zero element of the check matrix H of the LDPC 
code on GF (q) takes q — 1 values, not simply “1”. In this case, each node in the 
Tanner diagram corresponding to the LDPC code represents a group of codeword 
bits (parity bits), rather than a single bit (parity bit). LDPC codes in the GF (q) and 
GF (2) domains have similar decoding ideas. 

Research shows that LDPC codes constructed based on GF (8) and GF (4) in 
additive white Gaussian noise (AWGN) channels have 0.35 and 0.22 dB encoding 
gains, respectively, when the code length is 18,000 bits, the bit rate is equal to 1/ 
3, and the bit-error rate is 1074, compared with LDPC codes constructed based on 
GF (2) under the same conditions [15, 16]. 

Based on the LDPC code on finite field GF (q), similar to the construction method 
for a binary LDPC code, a check matrix H, on GF(q) is generated through a 
random Tanner graph. We set the domain element of Hy = (hsk)mxn, Ask = i, i € 
0, 1,...,qg—1. When i Æ 0, there is a connected edge with a weight value between 
the corresponding variable node and the check node in the Tanner graph. The weight 
value is equal to hsg and each variable node in the figure represents p binary bits. 

Figure 4.5a shows a check matrix based on GF (4) and its corresponding Tanner 
graph. If each field element in the check matrix H, corresponds to a submatrix of 
p x p, and the submatrix satisfies the field operation, then the check matrix H, 
corresponds to a binary check matrix, as shown in Fig. 4.5b. The bold lines in the 
figure represent rings of length four. The purpose of constructing LDPC codes based 
on GF (q) is to eliminate the small loops in random Tanner graphs that seriously affect 
the convergence of LDPC-code decoding and improve the decoding performance by 
merging nodes. Moreover, the performance of LDPC codes constructed in larger 
domains can be greatly improved. 

Mackay has proved [17, 18] that for a given decoder, when the column weight 
(fixed constant) of check matrix H is sufficiently large and the code length is suffi- 
ciently large, the performance of LDPC codes can approach the Shannon limit. In 
other words, the column weight is conducive to fast decoding. However, if the column 
weight is increased, the number of rings in the corresponding bidirectional graph will 
increase and the iterative-decoding performance will be degraded. 


X1 X2 X21 X2 X31 Xp 
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Fig. 4.5 Tanner diagram of a check matrix and its equivalent matrix 
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An LDPC code constructed on GF (q) can solve this problem by increasing 
the column weight of its check matrix (that is, increase the column weight of its 
corresponding binary check matrix); however, the bidirectional graph they decode 
is the same. In GF (q), the number of rings between nodes will not increase, and the 
decoding performance will be significantly improved. 


(2) Regular and irregular LDPC codes 


The LDPC-code checksum matrix constructed by Gallager, whose row weight and 
column weight are equal, is a regular LDPC code. Irregular LDPC codes are LDPC 
codes based on irregular random bidirectional graphs. Davey et al. found through 
the study of LDPC-code performance [11, 12] that the column weight of the check 
matrix is the main factor determining the performance of an LDPC code, and the 
row weight has little influence. Therefore, LDPC codes with fixed column weights 
and unfixed row weights are also regarded as regular LDPC codes. 

Studies have shown [17, 18] that irregular LDPC codes constructed by irregular 
Tanner graphs have better decoding performance than regular LDPC codes, especially 
in the case of large code lengths. In an AWGN channel, Davey’s 16,000-bit irregular 
code has a gain of about 0.4 dB, compared with the 40,000-bit regular code, when 
the bit-error rate is 1075 and the bit rate is 1/4. 

In an irregular Tanner graph, the numbers of variable nodes and check nodes 
connected to the side are not fixed. They have distribution sequences {A;, A2,..., Aa,} 
and {p1, 02,..-, Pa.}, Where 4; and i denote the information on nodes connected to 
the edge of the total ratio, p; and the degree of j denote the check nodes connected 
to the side of the total ratio, and d, and d, respectively represent the maximum 
distribution degree of the variable and parity nodes. The distribution sequences 
satisfy a A; = 1 and yE | Pi = 1, respectively. The degree distributions of the 
information nodes and check nodes are defined as 


d, 
A(x) = ie 
i=l 


P (4.4) 
p(x) = Y oi. 
j=l 


Let A(1) = 1 and pe(1) = 1. Let the check matrix of an irregular LDPC code be 
Amxn. According to the degree-distribution function, the number of variable nodes 
whose degree is i in the Tanner diagram is ns , the number of 


Ai/i =a Ài/i 
jer àj/k fE AOdx 
Bli- _- ay Pil 
ist Pi/k Io p(x)dx 
edges connecting the variable nodes and check nodes is 


, and the total number of 


check nodes whose degree is j is my 
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pany rifi 1 


l T =n I 
i>1 h A(x)dx fe à (x)dx 


> Øjli 1 
=m) j =m ; 
3 fo p(x)dx ie p(x)dx 


(4.5) 


The bit rate of irregular LDPC codes constructed by degree-distribution functions 
y (x) and p(x) is 


ici n-m en ik A(x)dx (4.6) 
n fo Ade 


When the check matrix is not full rank, the actual bit rate is slightly larger than 
r(a, p). 

Using the characteristics of an irregular Tanner graph, we can explain the reason 
why an irregular LDPC code is better than a regular LDPC code. In a Tanner diagram, 
the total number of edges connected to variable and check nodes is equal. From the 
variable node’s perspective, the larger the node degree is, the more information it 
can obtain from neighboring check nodes; thus, it can judge its correct value more 
accurately. However, from the check node’s perspective, it is the opposite: the smaller 
the degree, the better. If the degree of the check node is smaller, the more valuable 
the information it can provide to its neighboring information nodes. 

The irregular Tanner diagram clearly has a better balance between the two 
opposing requirements. If an irregular Tanner graph structure is adopted for LDPC 
codes, it can quickly obtain the correct value from a large degree of variables; thus, it 
can provide more accurate information about the probability of check nodes. In addi- 
tion, these check nodes can give the small degree of variable nodes more effective 
information. 

To produce an avalanche effect, the large degree of the variable node first obtains 
the correct value. It is then transmitted to the neighboring check nodes, through which 
the variable nodes with a small degree can obtain the correct information. Therefore, 
the irregular code can obtain better performance than the regular code. 


4.1.4 LDPC-Code Verification-Matrix Construction Method 


LDPC codes can be divided into random and algebraic structures, depending on 
their construction methods. Gallager and Mackay et al. used random methods to 
construct LDPC codes. The codeword parameters of LDPC codes constructed by 
random methods are flexible. However, when randomly constructing LDPC codes 
with high bit rates and medium and short lengths, it is difficult to avoid four-line 
cycles in a bidirectional graph, which has no certain code structure and high coding 
complexity. 
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LDPC codes constructed using an algebraic method have cyclic or quasi-cyclic 
structures, the coding is simple, and the bidirectional graph corresponding to the 
codes has no four-line cycles. The LDPC codes constructed using an algebraic method 
are simulated by confidence-transfer decoding and show good performance in an 
AWGN channel. The general methods for generating sparse check matrices are as 
follows [20]: 


1. Generate an (N — K) x N-dimensional all-zero matrix H. To distribute the 
degrees, rotate the elements randomly for different nodes. 

2. Generate an (N — K) x N-dimensional all-zero matrix, randomly flipping the 

elements so that the column weight remains d,. 

Follow step (2), but try to keep the line weight even, as de. 

4. Generate a matrix with a fixed column weight of d, and uniform row weight of 
d., so that the number of rows with the same value between the two columns 
(called the overlap number) does not exceed 1; that is, in H, there is no four-line 
cycle in the matrix or Tanner diagram. 

5. Generate H according to step (4) and eliminate other short rings. 

6. Generate H according to a certain coding structure. For example, the x -rotating 
LDPC code introduced in Sect. 4.4.1 is generated using a certain structural 
combination of the permutation matrix to produce H. 

7. Generate H according to a certain polynomial. 


ad 


4.2 Random Construction of LDPC Codes 


An LDPC code is completely determined by its check matrix, so the structure of the 
matrix has a decisive influence on the performance of the code. Different construction 
methods are used to increase the rings in the graph, to optimize the node distribution 
of irregular codes, and to reduce the coding complexity. 


4.2.1 Gallager’s Random Construction Method 


Gallager’s method can be simply described as follows [4]: Regular check matrices 
(such as the identity matrix) are constructed in a certain manner. All columns of the 
matrix are randomly permuted and combined to form a series of regular submatrices, 
and then, these regular submatrices are combined into the required check matrix. 

For arule code (n, j, k), the check matrix is divided horizontally into j sub-matrices 
of the same size, and each column of each sub-matrix contains only a single 1. Let 
Ho be the pre-constructed regular matrix, and let 7;(Ho)(@ = 1,2,...,j — 1) be the 
random column-permutation matrix of Ho; then H has the following form: 
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Ho 


xı (Ho) 
H=| - (4.7) 


Tj (Ho) 


For the first child matrix of Ho, the structure of the method is as follows: In sub- 
matrix Ho, the ones form a downward ladder-like arrangement; that is, in matrix Ho, 
the first i (i = 1, 2, ...,/k) number ones in row k are distributed in the first column 
(i — 1)k + 1 toi x k;j — 1 in the other matrix is the first column of the matrix and 
has a random displacement probability. 

From the perspective of linear codes, the LDPC codeword C that satisfies the 
checksum matrix is the intersection of the codeword C!, C?,..., Cİ that satisfies 
the submatrix j. The codeword C is shown in Fig. 4.6. Medium and short codes 
with bit rates of 1/2 are constructed using the Gallager random construction method. 
Figure 4.7 shows the performance of sum and product decoding algorithms in an 
AWGN channel. 
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4.2.2 Mackay’s Random Construction Method 


Mackay’s construction is based on bidirectional graphs [17], and his scheme focuses 
on the elimination of short rings. 


e Construction method 1A: This is the most basic construction method. It constructs 
the matrix with a fixed column weight of j (e.g., j = 3) and a row weight of k, as 
evenly as possible. The overlapping weight between any two columns is required 
to be no more than 1. Figure 4.8a shows the constructed LDPC code whose column 
weight is 3 and row weight is uniformly 6. 

e Construction method 2A: Set the weight of the first m/2 columns of the check 
matrix to 2, typically using two (m/2) x (m/2) identity matrices, stacked vertically. 
The other parts remain the same as in method 1A. Figure 4.8b shows the codes 
with a bit rate of 1/3. 

© Construction methods 1B and 2B: Selected partial columns are deleted from the 
check matrices constructed by methods 1A and 2A, respectively, so that there 
is no ring (e.g., 1 = 6) smaller than the given length 1 in the bidirectional graph 
corresponding to the result matrix. 


In addition, Mackay popularized Gallager’s random construction method by using 
the permutation matrix to construct the regular code, as shown in Fig. 4.8c, and 
constructed a Gallager regular code with a bit rate of 1/2. 

Irregular codes constructed using a permutation matrix can be found in Richardson 
and Urbanke [18]. The number in the circle in Fig. 4.8 represents the superposition of 
the permutation matrix with that number in the surrounding matrix, and the diagonal 
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represents the identity matrix. The rotating ellipse indicates that the columns in the 
matrix block are free to permute. 

Two codes are designed according to Mackay’s random construction method: a 
long code with a code length of 13,298 and 3296 information bits, and a bit rate of 
0.248 and a long code with a code length of 40,000, with 10,000 information bits, and 
a bit rate of 1/4. The performance of the sum and integration decoding algorithms in 
an AWGN channel is shown in Fig. 4.9. 


4.2.3 RU Random Construction Method 


Gallager and Mackay et al. used random methods to construct LDPC codes, whose 
coding complexity was proportional to the square of the code length. T.J. Richardson 
and R.L. Urbanke (RU) proposed an effective coding method with a triangular-like 
check matrix. The encoder complexity of the LDPC code can be controlled within a 
linear relationship with the code length [19]. 


(1) Traditional LDPC-code encoding 


Let the check matrix H be m x n-dimensional and full rank. The direct coding method 
is to transform H into lower triangular form, as shown in Fig. 4.10, through Gaussian 
elimination. X is divided into two parts, according to the system form; one part is 
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Fig. 4.10 Check matrix in < n-m >a m > 

lower triangular form A 
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information bit S, where s € g”~”, and the other part is parity bit p, where p € q”. 
x = (s, p). We follow these steps to construct the system encoder: 


1. Take n — m information bits as vector S. 
2. Use the backward-iteration method to calculate a check vector of m bits. 


n—m l—1 
pi=9_ Hijy+9_ Hijenmp; l=1,2,...m (4.8) 
j=1 j=1 


The coding complexity includes two parts: converting H into lower triangular 
form has a complexity of O(n"); the other part has a coding complexity of O(n’). 
The matrix after H is reduced to lower triangular form is often not sparse. Encoding 
requires n?r(1 — r)/2 XOR operations, and r is the bit rate. When n is very large, the 
algorithm is difficult to implement in hardware. However, if H is in lower triangular 
form and the number of ones in the matrix is proportional to n, the coding complexity 
can be guaranteed to be linear [21]. 


(2) RU algorithm 


The matrix H is transformed into a subtrigonometric check matrix, as shown in 
Fig. 4.11 through row and row transformations. At this time, the matrix is still sparse. 
Suppose the new check matrix is 


F B J 
H= , (4.9) 
CDE 


where A B C D, E, and Tare (m — g) x (n — m), (m — g) x g,g x (n—m),g X g, 
g x (m— g), and (m— g) x (m — g)-dimensional matrices, respectively. All matrices 
are sparse and T the lower triangular matrix. We multiply matrix Hby a matrix to 
obtain 


L Vipa 2 a T| (4.10) 
-ET I —-ET'A +C -ET'B+D 0 
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matrix 


Let x = (s, pı, p2), where s information vectors, and pı and pz jointly define 
check vectors. pı is length g and p> is length m — g. The following can be obtained 
from Hx’ = 07: 


As’ + Bp; + Tp; =0 
(—ET~'A+ C)s’ + (—ET7'B + D)p? =0. (4.11) 


Let g = —ET~'B+ D be reversible and, from Eq. (4.11): 


pi = -g` '(-ETA+ C)s" oie 
py = —T~|(As’ + Bp). l 

Finally, the sending vector x = (s, pı, p2) is obtained. The complexity of calcu- 
lation pı is O(n + g?) and the complexity of calculation p is O(n). It can be seen 
from the above analysis that in the pre-processing to transform matrix H into an 
equivalent lower triangular matrix, g should be made as small as possible. This is 
the key to reducing the coding complexity. The greedy algorithm [19, 22] is a better 
method to reduce g. 

The coding complexity of regular codes (3, 6) of code length n is not greater than 
0.0177n* + O(n), because the quadratic term has a very small constant factor. Thus, 
the complexity of the encoder is controlled within a linear relationship with the code 
length, making the coding easy to implement. 


4.3 Construction of Euclidean Geometric LDPC Codes 


LDPC codes have many advantages compared with other codewords; however, when 
the code length is sufficiently long, the coding complexity will be very large, without 
using a hardware implementation. However, a check matrix constructed with an alge- 
braic structure has a loop structure and no short loops; hence, the coding complexity 
is low and it is convenient for a hardware implementation. We will briefly introduce 
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the basic knowledge of finite fields, and introduce LDPC codes constructed using 
the Euclidean geometry method. 


4.3.1 Basic Theory of Finite Fields 


A Euclidean geometric code is a regular code constructed using mathematical tools; 
its construction method will be given later. First, the concept of Euclidean geometry 
is presented [23]. 

Let A be the primitive element of a finite field GF(2”) and 1,a,..., a”! are the 
basis of GF (2”). Then, any element @ in GF (2) can be linearly represented by this 
basis, i.e., 


d = að a” + ah ai +-+ a. (4.13) 
: Q) 0) Q) o E sg 
In the equation a), |, 4),9,---,dg E GF (2°), if @ is regarded as a point in a 


linear space of m dimensions, its coordinate representation is 


d = (a® aa 3, ..., aÒ). (4.14) 

We define a° = 0 = (0,0,...,0) as the origin of the m-dimensional linear 
space; thus, the linear space composed of these 2” points is called the Euclidean 
geometric space on GF(2”). It is referred to as a Euclidean geometric space and 
denoted by EG(m, 2°). After removing the origin «°° and all lines passing through 
it from EG(m, 2°), the subgeometric space EG* (m, 2°) of EG(m, 2°) is obtained. 

For an m-dimensional Euclidean geometric space GF(m, q) over a Galois domain 
GF(q), which contains g” points and J lines, 


J Ê Jeg, 1) = q""(q" — 1)/(q — 1). (4.15) 


An m-vector in a finite field GF(q) corresponds to a point on the Euclidean 
geometric space EG(m, q), and all m-vector spaces are represented by v. A line 
on EG(m, q), corresponding to a one-dimensional subspace or coset of vector space 
V, has q points on each line. Two lines either have no intersection at all or have one 
and only one intersection. 

Let L represent a line on EG(m, q) and p be a point on line L. We can say that line 
L passes through point p, and if two lines have a common point p, then we can say 
that they intersect at point p. For any point p on EG(m, q), 


g = Jeg(m, 1,0) = (q"— 1)/(q — 1). (4.16) 
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The line intersects or passes through point p. A finite field GF (q”), as an extension 
of GF(q), is an Euclidean geometric space EG(m, q). Assuming a is a primitive of 
GF (q"), all powers of œ are 


a ~ 20, a? = l,a, o,...,a7, (4.17) 


All powers of a represent q” points in Euclidean geometric space EG(m, q), where 
a~° represents the origin of Euclidean geometric space EG(m, q). After removing 
the origin a~© and all lines passing through it, the subgeometric space EG x (m, q) 
of EG(m, q) contains q” — 1 points that are not the origin. 


Definition 4.1 Let ao, a, be two different points in EG(m, 2°), and b € GF (2°) be 
any element. Then, the set of points shaped like ao + ba, is called a straight line or 
one-dimensional plane in EG(m, 2°) [23]. 

As bis any member of GF (2°), for each member of b, ag + ba; is a definite point 
in EG(m, 2°); therefore, there are 2° points on line ay + bay. 

If ag = 0, then {ba,|b € GF(2°)} must pass through the origin. If ag Æ 0, and 
do, a; are linearly independent, then {ao + ba;|b € GF (2°)} is a line that does not 
pass through the origin, and this line that does not pass through the origin is parallel 
to line {ba,|b € GF (2°)} that does pass through the origin. When az, a; are linearly 
independent, {ao + baz|b € GF (2*)} and {ap + ba,|b € GF (2*)} intersect at ao. 

By generalizing these concepts, we can define EG(m, 2°) two-dimensional and 
dimensional planes in r. 


Definition 4.2 If ag, a}, a2 E€ EG(m, 2°) are three points that are not on the same 
line, that is, they are linearly independent of each other, for Vbj, b2 € GF (2°), the 
form is as follows: 


ao + bya, + b202. (4.18) 


This is called a two-dimensional plane in EG(m, 2°) [23]. The two-dimensional 
plane in Eq. (4.18) has 2” points in total. 

Similarly, when ap 4 0, the two-dimensional plane passes through the origin, and 
when ag Æ 0 and ao, a1, az are respectively linearly independent, ao + biao + b2a2 
is a plane that does not pass through the origin. 

In general, the r + 1 linearly independent points in EG(m, 2°) that are not on the 
r — | dimensional plane can form an r dimensional plane in EG(m, 2°) composed 
of 2” points: 


ao + biai +--+: + b,a. (4.19) 


The r-dimensional plane is denoted by V,, because b1, b2, ..., b, can separately 
extract any value from the finite field GF (25), and r has a total of 2” points. 
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4.3.2 Euclidean Geometric LDPC Codes of the First 
Cyclic-Structure Type 


We will construct an EG-LDPC code of the first type of loop [24]. Now, consider 
an m-dimensional Euclidean geometric subspace EG* (m, 2°) defined on GF (2°) that 
contains 2””* — 1 points, each of which is represented by a dimensional vector defined 
on GF (2°), with 0 = (0, 0,..., 0) representing the origin in the space. Let œ be a 
primitive element in a finite field GF (2°); then, «œ? = 1, a, a?"~?, ..., which can 
represent all non-zero elements in the Euclidean geometric subspace EG* (m, 2°) 
[25]. 


Let v = (vo, Vi, - ++, Vom—2) (4.20) 


represent a (2’” — 1)-dimensional vector defined on EG*(m, 2°), each element of 
which corresponds to a 2" — 1 non-zero a; in the Euclidean geometric space 
EG* (m, 2°). 

According to Eq. (4.15), the total number of lines in Euclidean geometric subspace 
EG* (m, 25) is 


Qim—Ds —1)\(2"5 —] 
Jo = ( 5 x ) (4.21) 


Each point is intersected by yo lines, where 


gms _ 4 


— 1. 4.22 
= (4.22) 


Yo = 


We construct a check matrix HÈ o where c indicates that the matrix has a cyclic 
structure. It can be seen from the above that there is a point nọ = 2°” — 1 and a line 
Jo = (2-5 — 1)(25 — 1)/(2° — 1) that do not pass through the origin in space 
EG* (m, q), which are the columns and rows in matrix Hees respectively. Because 
each line in the Euclidean geometric subspace EG* (m, q) has a total of 2° points, the 
line weight of each row in Hee is pọ = 2°. Meanwhile, according to Eq. (4.22), the 


weight of each column of the checksum matrix HE} ¿ İs yo. According to the above, 


the density of the check matrix HO is ro: 


Po _ Yo 2° 
ro = = 


= F 4.23 
no Jo 2ms— 1 ( ) 


Therefore, a (2”"° — 1) x (2”° — 1) check matrix is constructed. However, check 
matrix Hee: is not necessarily a full-row rank matrix, and most of the time, the 


number of rows in check matrix HO. far exceeds the rank. 
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Theorem 4.1 If a linear block code is defined by a check matrix, then for each bit in 
the codeword, there will be y check equations in the check matrix that are orthogonal 
to this bit; then, the minimum Hamming distance of this linear block code will have 
a lower limit [25] that satisfies 


Theorem 4.2 The check matrix H constructed in Euclidean geometric space 
EG(m, 2°) of all the rows of vectors that do not go through the one-mapping of 


the origin—but not the columns corresponding to the origin—is defined as a2”! 
maximum binary cyclic code [25]. 


The EG - LDPC code constructed from Theorem 4.2 is a cyclic code. Because 
the check matrix H is the generation matrix of its dual code, it can be known from 
symmetry that the codeword defined by H will also belong to the cyclic code. 

The generation polynomial of a codeword can be obtained from its roots. Let h 
be a non-negative integer smaller than 2™ then, h can be expressed by Eq. (4.25): 


h = ôo + 8125 + 822” +8450". (4.25) 


Therefore, for all 0 < i < m, we have 0 < ô; < 2°. If the weight of h is expressed 
by W» (h), then 


m—1 


Wə (h) = `X 5j. (4.26) 
i=0 


Therefore, the difference of  — W» (h) can be expressed as 
h — Wath) = 82 — 1) + (2 — 1) ee + ôm (20D 1). (427) 


h must be divisible by 2° — 1, if and only if W» (h) is divisible by 2° — 1. Let h® be 
the remainder of 2'h divided by 2” — 1: 


Xh = q2" —1) +h”, (4.28) 


where 0 < A < 2™s — 1, From Eq. (4.28), it can be concluded that h must be 
divisible by 2° — 1, if and only if h is divisible by 2° — 1. Theorem 4.3 below explains 
how to obtain the root of the cyclic code defined by the check matrix H, which is 
proved in reference [24]. 


Theorem 4.3 Let a be a primitive element of a finite field GF (2"°), and let h be a 
non-negative integer smaller than 2” — 1. Then, the generating polynomial of the 
cyclic code of length 2” — | defined by the null space of the check matrix Be has 
roots a” [25], if and only if 
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0< max Was (h®) < (m — 1)(2' — 1). (4.29) 


Let (1) be the minimum integer satisfying Eq. (4.23), which can be proved as 
follows [26]: 


ho = (2° = 1) + (2° = 1)2° + aes + (2° = po + qim—2)s + gim—I)s 


= qim-Vs a Qim—2)s+1 =a (4.30) 


Therefore, it can be known that «œ, a?,...,a°—! is the root of the generated 
polynomial. Its minimum Hamming distance can be obtained by the Bose—Chaud- 
huri—Hocquenghem (BCH) limit [27]: 


dmin > gim—I)s a qim—2)s+1 _ 1. (4.31) 


According to Eq. (4.24), the minimum Hamming distance can also be obtained: 


gms _ 4 
2-1’ 


d min > (4.32) 

When m = 2, it generates a class of EG-LDPC codes with cyclic structures. The 
check matrix H of the EG-LDPC code of this cycle is a square matrix, and some of 
its parameters can be calculated [8]. 


Yards long: n = 2% — 1 

Queue bit rate: R = K/n 

Number of lines in the verification matrix: Jo = 2” — 1 

Line weight of a verification matrix: pọ = 2° 

Column weight of the verification matrix: yọ = 2° 

Row rank of the check matrix for a virtual gateway: n — k = 3° — 1 
Number of information bits in the queue codeword: k = 2% — 3° 
Minimum Hamming distance: dmin = 2° + 1 

Check-matrix density: r = 2°/(27* — 1) 


Because check matrix H is a square matrix with a cyclic structure, we only need 
to obtain the vector of its first row, and then perform a cyclic shift 2% — 2 times to 
obtain the vectors of each row of all the check matrices. Table 4.1 lists LDPC codes 
of type-I cyclic structures with different code lengths when m = 2 [25]. 


4.3.3 Euclidean-Geometric LDPC Codes of the Second 
Cyclic-Structure Type 


The second type of LDPC code with a cyclic structure is the dual code of the first 
type of cyclic LDPC code [30]. Through the check matrix of the first type of cyclic 
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Table 4.1 EG-LDPC code parameters of different code lengths 


S N k dmin p y r R 

2 15 7 5 4 4 0.267 0.466 
3 63 37 9 8 8 0.127 0.587 
4 255 175 17 16 16 0.0627 0.686 
5 1023 781 33 32 32 0.0313 0.763 
6 4095 3367 65 64 64 0.01563 0.822 


Euclidean geometric code, we can obtain 
Hgg, = [Hgg], (4.33) 


where C indicates that it has a cyclic structure. Because the check matrix He. is only 
the transpose of ys the rows in HO, correspond to all points in the Euclidean 


geometric space EG (m, 2°) except the origin, and the columns in He ¿ correspond 
to all vectors mapped from the subspace of dimension 1 in the Euclidean geometric 
space that do not pass through the origin. 


The check matrix Ho. contains rows Jọ = 2” — 1 and columns ng = (2079s — 


1)/Q” — 1)/(2’ — 1). Matrix HÈ. is a regular matrix whose row weight is pọ = 
(2"! — 1)/(25 — 1) — 1 and column weight is yo = 2’. 
Similarly, because check matrix HE. is a sparse matrix, its transpose matrix 


HÊ. ¿ is also a sparse matrix. Therefore, check matrix He. . defines LDPC codes 


with code length nọ = (2-8 — 1)(28 — 1)/(2° — 1), which are called second- 
type cyclic EG-LDPC codes. Because the transpose operation of the matrix does not 
change the row rank of the matrix, the row rank of check matrix Hi is the same 


as the row rank of check matrix Hile 
According to Theorem 4.1, the minimum Hamming distance of codes of the 


second type of EG-LDPC conforms to 
dmin = 2* +1. (4.34) 


The Tanner graphs of check matrix HÈ . and check matrix HGe are a duality, 


so there is no ring of length four in the Tanner graph of check matrix Hee 


In fact, the EG-LDPC code defined by check matrix He is not completely 
cyclic; however, as long as we transform the check matrix Hie appropriately, we 
can construct a matrix with a quasi-cyclic structure; therefore, we call it a cyclic 
LDPC code. 

To transform the second type of Euclidean geometric LDPC codes with cyclic 
structures into quasi-cyclic structures, we divide the mapping vectors of Jo lines in 
Euclidean geometric space EG(m, 2°) that do not pass through the origin into K 
cyclic classes: 
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Qim—Ds _ 1 


K = ——. 4.35 
A (4.35) 


Each loop class has 2™ — 1 mapping vectors, of which 2™ — 1 can be obtained 
by moving any one of them 2” — 2 times. For each cyclic class, we can select only 
one of them to be identified as the mapping-vector representation, while the rest of 
the mapping-vector representations can be obtained through a cyclic shift [25]. 

Now, let us construct a matrix Ho of (2° — 1) x K, Its k column is the mapping 
vector representation in k circular classes. When 1 < i < 2”* — 2, let H; be a matrix 
of (2”° — 1) x K; all its K columns can be obtained by cycling each column of matrix 
Ho i times. 

Therefore, matrix He gc Can be constructed according to the following form: 


HË 


a oi Merai Mah (4.36) 


Then, the EG-LDPC codes with quasi-cyclic structures, defined by check matrix 
H, ge Constructed by Eq. (4.36), are obtained, and the shift of K bits for each 
codeword remains unchanged. 

When m = 2, because Hees is a (2% — 1) x (2” — 1) square matrix, we only need 
to obtain the vector of its first row, and then carry out a cyclic shift 2? — 2 times to 
obtain the vectors of each row for the entire check matrix. Its column vectors also 


have the same property. Therefore, if m = 2, we can obtain 
HY = (Hoe J7. (4.37) 


Therefore, HG, g = HE2 and the cyclic EG-LDPC codes defined by the null 


space of the two check matrices are exactly the same. 


4.3.4 Constructing LDPC Codes from Clusters of Parallel 
Lines in Euclidean Geometry 


J £ Jeg(m, 1) = q”! (q” —1)/(q— 1) lines in m-dimensional Euclidean geometric 
space EG(m, q) can be divided into K, = (q — 1)/(q — 1) groups of parallel lines 
Pi(m, 1), Pa(m, 1), ..., Px, (ím, 1). Each cluster contains q”! parallel lines. For a 
parallel cluster, a line contains all g” points in EG(m, q), and only one line in the 
cluster appears at each point. Each parallel cluster contains a line passing through 
the origin. 

For a line L in EG(m, q), whether it passes through the origin or not, define a 
heavy vector q” in the field GF(2): 


ve = M-o, VO, VI, ...3 Vgn—2)s (4.38) 
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where the coordinate values (component values) of the vectors correspond to all 
points in the geometric space EG(m, q). They can be represented by elements œ«7% £ 
0,@° = 1,a,a?,...,a%? ona finite field GF (q’"). If and only if a is on L, y= 1, 
otherwise, v; = 0. This q” heavy vector is called the type-2 incident vector of line L. 

It should be noted here that a type-2 incident vector of the EG(m, q) midline 
contains a coordinate component value corresponding to the origin of EG(m, q). The 
vector weight is q. It can be seen that neither coordinate value of the type-2 incident 
vector of two parallel lines is the same. 

For each parallel-line cluster P;(m, 1), 1 < i < Kp in EG(m, q), a matrix Hp; 
of size q”! x q in the field of GF(2) can be formed by taking the type-2 incident 
vector of q” — 1 parallel lines as rows. The row and column weights of the matrix are 
1 and Q, respectively. For 1 < k < Kp, a matrix of size kq"! x q is constructed 
as follows: 


Hp, 


Hp,2 


HeG.p k= . | (4.39) 
Hpk 


where the subscript p stands for a parallel bundle of lines. The rows of matrix Hgc,p,k 
correspond to clusters of k parallel lines of EG(m, q), and the row and column weights 
of the matrix are k and Q, respectively. The null space of matrix Hggp, is given a 
(k, q) regular LDPC code, Cgg,p,k, whose code length is a q” code and minimum 
distance is at least K + 1. Fork = 1, 1,..., Kp, a series of regular LDPC codes with 
code length q” with different bit rates and minimum distances can be constructed. 
The above construction method produces a class of binary regular LDPC codes. 


4.4 LDPC-Code Decoding and Performance Estimation 


The decoding algorithm in channel coding is an important factor for determining 
the coding performance in long codes. In general, the decoding complexity of block 
codes has an exponential relationship with the code length. When the code length 
increases to a certain extent, the complexity increase will be uncontrollable and even 
impossible to be applied in practice. 

An important reason for the success of LDPC codes is their advantage in decoding, 
mainly the message-propagation (MP) algorithm based on the Tanner graph. This is 
an iterative decoding method, which can overcome the huge decoding computation 
of long block codes and realize completely parallel operations. It has high-speed 
decoding potential and low hardware-implementation complexity. 

Assume that the output symbol set of the channel, that is, the input symbol set 
of the decoder, is 8. At moment zero, each variable node x; (i € N,N is the code 
length) receives a piece of relevant channel-output information 7;, where r; is a 
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random variable whose value is within 9. At each step of the MP-algorithm decoding 
process, information is passed between the variable nodes and check nodes along 
the edge of the bidirectional graph. 

First, each variable node x; sends a message with a value in the symbol set M to 
all connected check nodes zj. Specifically, at time zero, the variable node x; sends r; 
as its first message (now, © C M ). Each checksum node z; processes the information 
it receives and then returns the information within M to all variable nodes connected 
to it. Then, each variable node x; processes the information it receives and the related 
received value r;, calculates the new reliability information and transmits it to the 
connected check node. Each iteration of the algorithm is an information-processing 
cycle: The check nodes process and transmit information, followed by the variable 
nodes processing and transmitting information. 

The MP-algorithm performance is directly related to the quantization of messages 
transmitted between nodes. If the symbol set transmitted between nodes is binary 
(0, 1), the MP algorithm set can be equivalent to the tree-decoding algorithm. The 
performance is best and most complex when the value of the symbol set transmitted 
between nodes is in the set of real numbers R. At this time, the MP algorithm is a 
belief-propagation (BP) algorithm. 


4.4.1 LDPC Hard-Decision Bit-Flip Decoding 


Gallager proposed a bit-flipping algorithm based on confidence propagation. When 
processing the received signal, the modulator/demodulator (modem) first makes its 
best judgment of the input symbol of the modulator, and then sends the hard decision 
to the decoder, which then makes its best judgment of the message input by the 
coder. This is the concept of hard-decision decoding [5]. This method only applies 
to a binary symmetric channel (BSC) and can be regarded as a simplified form of 
the confidence-propagation algorithm. 

Let the hard-decision value, r = {r;}, i = 0, 1, ...n—1, of the receiving sequence 
be adjoint. The algorithm is described as follows: 


(1) The check matrix of the LDPC code H = [họ, hi, ...,hm-1]7, where hy = 
hyo, hj,1, .- «5 jn—1. The jth check equation can be obtained from hj, as hj, oro + 
hy ir, + +++ + hjn-1rn-1. The adjoint of the code is 


n—1 
sS=Tr-: HT = (so, rT Smt) Sj =r X hj = Xr x hj i(mod2). 
i=0 
(4.40) 
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(2) IfS; = 0, the receiving vector satisfies the jth check equation; otherwise, it does 
not. The number of each code element that does not satisfy the check equation 
is 

m—1 


E T E eh, FS oes (4.41) 


i=0 


(3) We find the largest element in f: 


fi = max{fo, fi, .--fr—i}s (4.42) 


and invert the corresponding symbol r; of f; to obtain the new sequence r’. 
(4) The new sequence r’ is substituted into Eq. (4.40). If s = 0, the decoding 
succeeds; if s Æ 0, we judge whether the maximum number of iterations has 
been reached. If yes, we stop and the decoding fails; if no, we proceed to step 


(2). 


Owing to the random sparsity of the check matrix, very few bits participate in the 
check equation; therefore, the check equation is either error-free or there is a high 
probability of a one-bit error. The error can still be corrected, even if more than one 
error occurs. 

To correct any bit d, a parity tree can be introduced, as shown in Fig. 4.12. d is 
represented by the nodes at the root of the tree. Each line ascending from the root 
of the tree represents a parity constraint in the parity set containing d. The other 
bits in the parity set are represented by nodes at the first level of the tree. Lines 
ascending from the first layer of the tree to the second layer represent other parity 
sets containing the first layer’s numbers, while nodes in the second layer represent 
other bits in these parity sets, and so forth. 

The parity-tree decoding shown in Fig. 4.12 is carried out in order from outer 
layer to root. Given an error in bit d and layer | e, the first decoding uses layer two’s 
error-free bits and their parity constraints to correct the layer-one error bits. The 
second decoding uses the correct number in the first layer to correct the number d. 

This algorithm only needs to calculate the checksum of modulo 2, and has low 
computational complexity. It mainly adopts XOR gates and a comparator, which is 
easy to complete in hardware; however, its performance is not as good as that of 
the BP algorithm. A (3, 6) regular LDPC code with code length N = 1008 and 
information-bit length K = 504 is used to modulate with binary phase-shift keying 
(BPSK) in an AWGN channel. Figure 4.13 shows the hard-decision decoding result. 
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4.4.2 BP Iterative-Decoding Algorithm for LDPC Codes 


(1) Gallager probabilistic decoding algorithm 


Lemma 4.1 [4, 5]: Assume that m has an independent binary number a = 
(aiaz .. . am), Where P,(a, = 1) = px represents the probability that bit k is 1; then, 
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the probability that a has an even number of ones is P.(m) = [1 + [] (1 — 2px)]/2, 
k=1 


and the probability of an odd number of ones is P,(m) = [1 — [] (1 — 2px)]/2. 
k=1 


We set (n, j, k) of length n as the parity matrix H of the LDPC code, as shown 
in Fig. 4.12. The received set of real vectors is denoted as {y}, the event that the 
transmitted information bits X satisfy all the check equations containing x4 is denoted 
as S, and the conditional probability of bits x4 = 1 (or xy = 0) regarding {y} and S 
is P, (xa = I|{y}, S) (or P, (xa = Ol{y}, S)). The definition of conditional probability 
is 


P,(xaq = Olfy}, S) _ L—Pa py P-(Slxa = 9, ty) 
P,(xa = 1y}, 8) Pa P,(S|xa = 1, {y})’ 


i=l 


(4.43) 


where P4 represents the probability that x4 in the codeword obtained through channel 
characteristics is 1. 

When xy = 0, an equation containing xz has an even number of ones in other 
ratios; then, the modulo-2 sum of the entire check equation is zero; that is, this check 
equation satisfies. Because each bit is statistically independent, the probability that 
all the checksum equations including xg satisfy is the product of the probability that 
each checksum equation satisfies; then, 


k=-1 
1+ [] d—2Pi) 


j 
P,(S|xq = 0, {y} = I] = 5 (4.44) 


where P;; represents the probability that the /th bit in the ith check equation containing 
Xa is 1. Similarly, when xg = 1, 


k-1 
j 1-]] d —2Pi) 


P,(S\xq = 1, 0) = [| —= a . (4.45) 


i=1 
We substitute Eqs. (4.44) and (4.45) into Eq. (4.43) to obtain 


k-1 
f 1 1— 2P; 
P,(xa = Olfy},S) _ 1-Pa ll +H v 


PAtg =i) Pa i=1 | 1 Ta 2Pii) 
— — 2P; 
i=l 


(4.46) 


It is difficult to directly calculate using Eq. (4.46); therefore, it is converted into 
log-likelihood ratio (LLR) form for convenient operation [33]. 
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Definition 


i 1 — Py B 
n > 
Pa Od Pa 


l= Pi 
In = a Bil (4.47) 
Pi 


l (Fe = Ol{y}, S) 
ry ATU 


P,@a = 10), >) TOER 


where æ is the sign of the log value and £ is the absolute value of the log value. We 
substitute into Eq. (4.46) to obtain 


ag! Bal = in( Fa) 


P,[xa = Oly}, S] 


k-1 
1+ |] =2P) 


7 1—Pa i=1 
Sn I= (4.48) 
1) 1- T] (1-2) 
j=l 


EO 3 | (1 a)l Yre] | 


l=1 


Among them, f (£) = in( St) = — In| tanh) |. Ff (B) can be achieved by 
establishing look-up tables and f (8) = f—'(B) 


(2) BP decoding method in the probability domain 


Lemma 4.2 [2, 34]: Assume y; = x; + ;, where n; satisfies a Gaussian random 
variable with a (0, 07) distribution, and P,(x; = 1) = P,(x; = 0) = 0.5; then, 
P(x; = xiy) = 1/0 +e-?/") (Wx e {-1, 1). 


Let C(i) represent the set of check nodes adjacent to variable node x;, and C(i)\j 
represent the set of j check nodes removed from C(i); R(j) represents the set of 
variable nodes adjacent to check node z;, and R(j)\i represents the set of i variable 
nodes removed from R(j). 


Definition q;;(b) is the soft information passed from variable node x; to check node 
zj. It represents the probability that x; = b (b taking 0 or 1) under the condition that all 
check nodes adjacent to it, except the jth check node, provide external information, 
given y;. 1;;(b) is the external information transferred from check node z; to variable 
node x;, and represents the probability of establishing a check equation under the 
condition that x; = b and the other bits of the jth check equation satisfy the probability 


qli #7’). 
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Fig. 4.14 Message-propagation diagram of the BP decoding algorithm 


The value of the symbol set transmitted between decoding nodes in the probability 
domain is in the real number set R, which has the best performance and is also the 
most complex. The MP algorithm is a confidence-propagation algorithm. Figure 4.14 
shows the information transmission of the decoding algorithm. 

Probabilistic domain decoding is performed through defined iterations between 
ij and Vij. 


1 1 
riO=5+5 [| 0-240). (4.49) 
VERG)\I 
1 1 
mi) = 5-5 I] (1 — 2qi;(1)) (4.50) 
vERG)\I 


Thus, Eq. (4.46) is transformed into 


P,Q = Ol{y},S) — 1—Pa Teco i 


= ; (4.51) 
P(x = Il{y}, S) Pa Tieew ra(l) 
qO = Kja- P) || mO (4.52) 
SECO\V 
qQ) = KyPi || (), (4.53) 
JSECO\V 


where K;; is to ensure the normalization coefficient of q; (0) + qj(1) = 1. Calculate 
after each iteration between qj and r;: 


Q;(0) =K- Pi) | (0) (4.54) 


JECW 
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Qi(1) = KiP; |] a (4.55) 


jeC(i) 


where K; is the normalization coefficient. In addition, to ensure Q;(0) + Q;(1) = 1, 
the decoding steps of the BP algorithm in the probability domain are as follows: 


1. Initialization: For Hj Æ 0, qj (1) = 1 — gy(0) = P}! „number of iterations k = 1. 
2. Iterative calculation: 


a. Calculate rh (Vi,j : hy = 1) from Eqs. (4.49) and (4.50), where k is the 
number of iterations. 

b. Calculate dij (Vi,j : hj = 1) from Eqs. (4.52) and (4.53), where k is the 
number of iterations. 


3. Decoding: 

Q;(0) and Q;(1) are calculated according to Eqs. (4.54) and (4.55), when a 
hard judgment Q;(1) > 0.5 is made; otherwise, x; = 1. The resulting decoding 
result sequence x; = 0 is left multiplied by the check matrix % to obtain the 
adjoint vector H. 

4. Output the decoding result when s* = 0; otherwise, skip to step 2, or stop when 
the number of iterations reaches the maximum. 


For an iterative calculation, the forward/backward algorithm can be used to 
simplify appropriately [7]. 
Let dq = qij(O) — qi; (1); then, 


Sr ji = rji(O) = rji(1) = I] qij. (4.56) 
ïteRGN\i 
From r; (0) +r; (1) = 1 comes r; (0) = 4 (1 + ôr;ji) and r; (1) = 4 (1 — ôr). Then, 
uO =P? J| iO) D=o [| mw, (4.57) 
SECH\V JECHO\ 


where a; is the normalization coefficient, to ensure gj (0) + qj(1) = 1. 
After each iteration gj and rj, 


QO =l- P [O = Qi) = aP | ri). (4.58) 


jeca) jec(i) 
(3) Logarithmic-domain BP decoding algorithm 


BP decoding in the probability domain transmits some probability information 
between nodes, which requires extensive multiplication, division and logarithmic 
operations; therefore, it is not suitable for a hardware implementation. The log- 
likelihood ratio (LLR) is used to transfer information between nodes, which changes 
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many operations into addition operations, reduces the operation time, and improves 
the decoding speed. 
We define the logarithmic likelihood ratio as follows: 


a CAU) o pu 

= n( E): Mi= n( oem 
_ P(x = 1) \ i ~ 1 ( GiO 

L(P;) = “(en = | = 77? L(Q;) = n( 2), (4.60) 


Because tanh(x) = ea, ifx = $ In (2), Po + pı = 1 then, 


1 Po 
tanh{ = In{ — = pọ — pı = l — 2p). (4.61) 
2 Pı 


According to Eqs. (4.51)-(4.53), we can obtain 
1 1 
tanh{ 5L) ) = I] (qr; (0) — qij(1)) = I] tanh(5L(qiz)). (4.62) 
VERGE VERG)\I 
Therefore, 
= 1 
L(rji) = 2 tanh l II tanh (5100) . (4.63) 
VERG)\I 


Equation (4.63) has many multiplication operations. Therefore, we redefine it: 


L(qij) = &rjpij 
av; = sign(L(qi;)), (4.64) 
1 x>0 : a ; 
where sign(x) = i o When x = 0, sign(x) with probability 1/2 is equal 
-l x< 


to 1 or —1. According to Lemma 4.2, 


- fO 41 eM et 4] areal 
(a 1 I 


That is, f7! (œ) = f (x). Therefore, Eq. (4.54) can be converted into 
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1 
Lin =2 I] aj; | x tanh! | Inm! > in( tanh) 


vERG)\i WERG)\I 
(4.66) 
= I] arj | xf > f (Bi) 
UER()\i VERG)\I 


Thus, Eq. (4.66) can be completed using only XOR and addition operations. The 
corresponding Eqs. (4.52) and (4.53) can be directly divided, and the logarithmic- 
likelihood information can be obtained by taking the natural logarithms of both 
sides: 


Ly) =LP)+ D> Loy). (4.67) 
SECWO\ 


Corresponding to Eqs. (4.63) and (4.64), we can obtain 


LQi) = LP) + >> Ler). (4.68) 


jeca) 


It can be seen that Eq. (4.63) mainly adopts product operations, and Eq. (4.67) 
mainly adopts sum operations; therefore, the BP decoding algorithm is also called 
the sum-product algorithm. 

The specific steps of the BP algorithm in the logarithmic domain are as follows: 


1. Initialization: Lq}) = L(P;) and number of iterations k = 1. 
2. Iterative calculation: 


(a) The information passed from the check node to the variable node is 
calculated using Eq. (4.66), L(r\). 

(b) The information passed to the parity node by the variable node is calculated 
using Eq. (4.67), LGji)- 


3. Decoding: 
Equation (4.68) is used to calculate L(Q;) and make a hard judgment. When 
L(Q;) > 0, it corresponds to x; = 0; otherwise, x; = 1. The resulting decoding- 
result sequence %* is left multiplied by the check matrix H to obtain the adjoint 
vector s* = (s$, sk, Sud a 

4. Output the decoding result, when S% = 0; otherwise, return to step 2, or stop 
when the number of iterations reaches the maximum. 


Figure 4.15 shows the performance of the Mackay and Gallager codes under 
a Gaussian channel by adopting turbo codes and sum-and-product decoding from 
reference [35]. The Mackay code length is 65389, with an information-bit length of 
32,621, and a bit rate of 0.499. The Gallager code length is 18000, the information-bit 
length is 6000, and the bit rate is one-third. 
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(4) Minimum-sum decoding 


In the logarithmic-domain BP algorithm, the auxiliary function f (x) is used. When 
x > 0, the curve of the function is shown in Fig. 4.16. It can be seen that the function 
decreases rapidly with the increase of the independent variable. Thus, 


f 5 fB) ~p(r min (BoD) = min (Bij). (4.69) 


VERGNI PERG 
VERGNI vER(G)\i VERG)\i 


Therefore, Eq. (4.55) can be simplified as 


Low) =| [| aj) x min B). (4.70) 


ERON 
VERGNI KERVIN 


Replacing Eq. (4.66) with simplified Eq. (4.70) can not only reduce the complexity 
and storage of logarithmic-domain decoding, but also reduce the difficulty of fixed- 
point algorithms. This simplified decoding method is called the minimum-sum 
(min-sum) algorithm. Figure 4.17 compares the performance of Mackay’s randomly 
constructed LDPC codes with a code length of 13,298 and an information-bit length 
of 3296 in the logarithmic domain with a minimum-sum decoding algorithm. 
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4.4.3 Performance Estimation and Analysis of LDPC Codes 


(1) Decoding-error probability 


In different channel environments, the decoding-error probability may be different 
when using probabilistic decoding. The following is a simple analysis of a binary 
symmetric channel (BSC), and a decoding-error upper limit is given. 
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We set the BSC transfer probability as po and the LDPC code parameter as (n, j, k). 
Assume that there are m independent layers in the tree structure in Fig. 4.12, and 
mark the uppermost layer as layer 0 and the root node as layer m. 

The decoding process is as follows: If the j — 1 check equations starting from 
a node in the first layer are not satisfied, the node is flipped; then, the nodes in the 
second layer are corrected using the nodes in the first layer after error correction, 
to reach the root node. The decoding process of d is based on the relevant nodes of 
layer m, while the probability decoding also makes use of the relevant nodes of layer 
m after m iterations. It is obvious that probability decoding has the most accurate 
judgment. This bit-flipping algorithm error can be approximated as an upper limit of 
probabilistic-decoding errors. 

The probability of a mistransmission in a node in the first layer is po. In an equation 
starting from this node to layer 0, if j — 1 other nodes still have an even number of 
errors, the entire check equation will not be satisfied. If j — 1 check equations are 
not satisfied, then this node will be corrected with the following probability: 


1+ ayo 
(=) . (4.71) 


When this node receives correctly, the check equation caused by other nodes at 
the relevant layer 0 is not satisfied; thus, the probability of this node being corrected 
is 


i= 
a o( 2mo) ) . (4.72) 


After this decoding process, the probability of a node error in the first layer is 


1+ — 2p)! N] 1 — (1 — ayy 
Pi = po ro( + =D ) +a po( í Po) ) . (4.73) 


By analogy, if the error probability of layer i is p;, then the error probability of a 
node at layer i + 1 is: 


- j—1 Gæ j-1 
1+ (1 = 2p) V 1=(=2p,)"! 
Dist = Pi ni > 4 +a- p) 5 4 . (4.74) 


When po is sufficiently small, p; will converge to 0 as i increases. For the actual 
channel and the determined code parameters, p; is guaranteed to converge to a po of 
O within a certain range. 

Figure 4.18 shows the variation trend of the node-error probability of a Gallager 
code (3, 6) with different values of Gallager code po. The above algorithm is called 
Gallager decoding algorithm A [11]. 
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In fact, when j > 3, parameter b can be appropriately selected. When b or 
more correlation-verification equations are not satisfied, the bit can be flipped. 
This improved algorithm is called the Gallager decoding algorithm B. The error 
probability of a node at layer i + 1 is [11] 


yo (i -1\ (1+. = 2p) (1- d - 2p) 
Pitt =Pi-Pid, I z z 


l=b 


(j= 1\fi— 0-9 714 6 ay 
r- 0 (7 )( a )( a ) : 


l=b 
(4.75) 


Parameter b should be chosen to minimize p;+1, which can be obtained from the 
smallest integer satisfying the following inequality: 


(1=po) . (: +d a. ‘age 


Po 1 — (1 — 2p)" 
(2) Density evolution theory 


It is difficult to theoretically analyze the performance of LDPC codes. At present, 
the most important thing is that Richardson et al. used the density evolution theory 
to discuss the asymptotic average performance of LDPC codes [11, 36, 37]. BP 
decoding makes the message of the codeword bits evolve in the correct direction 
through message iteration, so that the decoding converges to the correct codeword. 
Richardson et al. studied messages sent by variable nodes and check nodes on an 
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acyclic Tanner graph, analyzed the evolution of the message probability-density 
function in the process of iterative decoding, and established the theory of density 
evolution. 

In a message-transmission iteration evolution, a fixed point, namely, the decoding 
of the LDPC code, has a fixed threshold. When the signal-to-noise ratio is greater 
than the threshold, the average error rate of the codeword always tends to zero as 
the number of iterations and the yard lengths increase. If the signal-to-noise ratio is 
less than the fixed threshold, then, no matter how long the code or how many times 
it is iteratively decoded, the average error rate is always greater than some constant. 
The lower the threshold, the higher the transmission reliability of this code, and the 
stronger the ability to withstand noise. 

At present, there is no deterministic theoretical-derivation method for the degree- 
distribution design of irregular LDPC codes; however, density evolution theory can 
be used to measure the progressive average performance of LDPC codes and search 
for an optimal degree-distribution pair, to optimize the design of LDPC codes. 

Chung [38], Hu and Zhang [39] proposed the Gaussian estimation principle to 
simplify the decoding analysis of LDPC codes on an AWGN channel on the basis of 
the density evolution theory. Without sacrificing too much accuracy, the calculation 
of the decoding threshold is simplified from the density-evolution theory model 
of a multi-dynamic system to a Gaussian estimation model of a single-parameter 
dynamic system. It can effectively simplify the decoding analysis of LDPC codes 
and the search for the optimal degree sequence of irregular codes. 


a. Theoretical basis of density evolution 


In iteration l, in a regular LDPC code of type (n,j,k), the information sent 
by check node z to adjacent variable node x is a function of the input infor- 
mation v1, V2,...,Vķ—1 Of the k — 1th adjacent variable node, denoted as u = 
pe (V1, V2, ..., Vk—1), Where l represents the number of iterations. Similarly, the 
information sent by variable node x to check node z is a function of the input 
information u1, u2, ...,Uj—-ı from j — 1 adjacent check nodes, denoted as v = 
pe (uo, Uj,..., uj—ı), where uo is the initial information of the variable node obtained 
from the channel received value. 

To use density evolution theory, two preconditions must be satisfied; one is an 
independent condition and the other is a symmetric condition. The independence 
condition is that in the iterative-decoding process, the messages obtained by the vari- 
able nodes and check nodes on the Tanner graph are independent of each other, and 
the BP algorithm on an acyclic graph satisfies the independence of the information. 
When the loop graph does not contain a loop of path length L < 2/(n), 


ik—j—k 
Inn — n(4*) 


US nG- DE- D] 


(4.77) 


After decoding / iterations, the independence of the information obtained by each 
variable node can be guaranteed. When the symmetry condition is satisfied, let p} (x) 
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be the error probability of codeword x after decoding for / iterations; then, p® (x) is 
independent of x, and the decoding-error probability is independent of the transmitted 
codeword. 

According to Eq. (4.68), variable message v in the sum-and-product decoding 
algorithm is expressed as 


v= p (uo, Ul, ..., uj-1) 2z Ui, (4.78) 


where uo represents the LLR value of the initial information, and u1, u2,..., Uj—1 
represents the check message received by the variable node from adjacent check 
nodes. Therefore, the probability density of v can be obtained as 


G (uo, urs... uj-1) = Po B P1 B- 8 Pjan, (4.79) 


where P; represents the probability density of information u;(i = 0, 1,...,j— 1), 
and @ represents the convolution operation. We use F to represent the Fourier 
transform; then, Eq. (4.79) can be transformed into 


@ (uo, ur, ..., 4-1) = F7 (F (Po) F (P1)... F (P;-1))- (4.80) 


A Fourier transform can simplify the probability-density calculation of v. To 
effectively calculate Eq. (4.80), a fast Fourier transform (FFT) can also be used. 

According to Eq. (4.76), the LLR of the check information sent by check node z 
to variable node x can be obtained: 


tanh(5) = Mem($). (4.81) 


To calculate the probability density of message u using the Fourier transform, 
the product operation needs to be transformed into a sum operation. We take the 
logarithm of both sides of Eq. (4.81); however, the domain of tanh (x) is (—oo, +00) 
and is a monotonic function. To transform the domain into [0, +00), we define a 
function whose range is on GF (2): 


0 x>0 


: 4.82 
1 x<0O ( ) 


lg sgn(x) = | 


lg sgn(x) has the probability of 1/2 equal to 0 or 1. Then, we take the logarithm 
of both sides of Eq. (4.81) and obtain [35]: 
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The first component on the right side of the equation is added by modulo 2. 
Thus, the calculation of the checksum message is transformed from quadrigation 
to summation. Therefore, the calculation of its probability density is the sum of 
several independent and equally distributed input information elements, like the 
variable message. The probability density can be calculated by a convolution, and 
the convolution operation can be transformed into a product operation in the Fourier 
transform domain. Figure 4.19 shows the transformation representation of a node- 
correction function verified by a Fourier transform in a bidirectional graph. 

In an irregular Tanner graph, the degree-distribution sequences of the variable 
node and check node are {Aj, A2,..., Ag,} and {p1, p2, . - - , Pa.}; then, the density- 
evolution expression of a variable message is 


pity = F'(F(P)/(F(OY')), (4.84) 


where OY = F~!(p(F(P"))). 
b. Parameterization of density evolution 


The decoding threshold is determined by the channel parameters and LDPC code- 
construction parameters. Given code parameters y (x) and p(x), the density function 
is the monotonic increment function of the channel characteristic parameter a, and 
there is an extreme value a’. When a < a’, the algorithm converges with a high 
probability [3, 40]. Extreme value a’ is defined as the decoding threshold. Given bit 
rate R,, the upper limit of channel-characteristic parameter a, of channel capacity 
C = R, is the Shannon limit under this bit rate. The difference between a’ and upper 
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limit @, represents the distance between the optimal performance of the code set and 
Shannon’s limit. 

For example, for an AWGN channel with a zero mean value, we set No = 20? 
as the unilateral noise power-spectral density, where oc is the upper limit parameter, 
the modulation amplitude is x» € {+1, —1}, and Shannon’s limit of the bit SNR 
is E,/No = a / 2R.o2. The distance between the decoding threshold œ’ and o, is 
defined as A, = 20log,)(o-/o’) dB. 

Table 4.2 lists the confidence-propagation decoding threshold of several regular 
LDPC codes and their distance from Shannon’s limit. 

The analysis of a continuous-message density evolution is based on an acyclic 
tree graph. Richardson et al. proposed the clustering theorem that states that the 
performance of iterative algorithms on an acyclic graph asymptotically converges 
to an acyclic graph [11]. When the code length is sufficiently large, the statistical 
average performance of the decoder converges uniformly to a’. 

For any channel parameter a < a’, if the code length is sufficiently large, when the 
number of iterations approaches infinity, any regular code can reliably transmit infor- 
mation. Correspondingly, for any error probability, after the corresponding number 
of iterations when the code length N tends to infinity, any regular code can exponen- 
tially approach the error probability depending on the code length, according to the 
probability 1. 

Gallager pointed out that the necessary condition for constructing LDPC codes 
near capacity; i.e., the maximum checksum degree, is that j must approach infinity. In 
the study of Tornado codes, Luby et al. found that codewords constructed by irregular 
graphs had better performance [42], and clearly made the degree sequence close to 
the channel capacity of the binary deletion channel (BDC). Davey and Mackay [11] 
found that irregular LDPC codes with optimized degree sequences could effectively 
improve the decoding threshold and make the decoding performance closer to the 
channel capacity by applying the density evolution theory. 

Because the performance of irregular LDPC codes is better than that of regular 
codes, the search for irregular LDPC codes with better degree-sequence distributions 
has become one of the research hotspots. Non-regular LDPC-code degree sequences 
are a nonlinear constraint-satisfaction problem in a multi-bit continuous space, and it 
is very difficult to design an optimal sequence that approximates the optimal degree 
sequence. 


Table 4.2 Decoding thresholds in an AWGN channel and their distance from Shannon’s limit 


j k Re a Ae Ep/No A;(dB) 
3 0.5 0.88 0.979 0.184 0.926 
4 0.5 0.83 0.979 0.184 1.434 
5 10 0.5 0.79 0.979 0.184 1.863 
3 5 0.4 1.00 1.148 —0.230 1.199 
4 0.333 1.01 1.295 —0.484 2.159 
3 0.25 1.26 1.549 —0.790 1.794 
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Richardson et al. used the hill-climbing method to obtain an optimized degree 
sequence that approached the channel capacity through a computer search. First, 
target error probability £ and a maximum number of iterations m were determined. 
Given a degree-sequence pair (y, p) in advance, the LDPC code constructed by 
the degree-sequence pair (y, p) was calculated by density evolution to meet the 
maximum-channel parameter value of £. When (y, o) was changed to (/, ø), if 
the LDPC code constructed by degree-sequence pair (7, 6) could obtain a larger 
channel-parameter value while satisfying £, the LDPC code performance at this time 
was considered to be closer to the channel capacity. 

Through the above methods, Richardson obtained the degree-sequence distribu- 
tion of 1/2-rate LDPC codes in an AWGN channel as follows: 


y (x) = 0.17120x + 0.21053x” + 0.00273x° + 0.00009x° + 0.15269x’ + 0.09227x8 
+ 0.02802x° + 0.12206x!* + 0.07212x7? + 0.25830x*” (4.85) 


p(x) = 0.33620x° + 0.08883x? + 0.57497x!°. (4.86) 


The decoding threshold can reach o’ = 0.9718. Compared with the data in 
Table 4.2, this value is close to the capacity limit. It can be seen from the degree- 
sequence distribution that there is little difference in the degree of the check nodes, 
while there is a great difference in the degree of the variable nodes. 

The density-evolution theory is a multi-parameter dynamic system that is very 
difficult to apply in complex channels. Hu [31], Echard [34] simplified the theo- 
retical model of density evolution into a single-parameter-model dynamic system 
by studying the density evolution theory and applying the Gaussian approximation 
principle, to further simplify the analysis of the decoding threshold and conver- 
gence. The Gaussian approximation principle also provides the best or near-best 
quantization-decoding design basis for a given code. 


4.5 LDPC-Code Construction 


4.5.1 2-Rotating LDPC-Code Coding Principle 


The performance of an LDPC code depends on the structure of the checksum matrix. 
A sparse random matrix is suitable for general performance analyses. However, 
if a field-programmable gate array (FPGA) or application-specific integrated circuit 
(ASIC) is used, the checksum matrix is better with a certain structure, which requires 
fewer hardware resources to store the matrix. The performance of an atmospheric 
laser-communication system and space optical-communication system before and 
after a m-rotating LDPC code is analyzed. 
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The random method is used to construct the sparse matrix for LDPC codes, and the 
parameter selection of the codeword is flexible. However, it is difficult to avoid four- 
line loops when constructing high-bit-rate, medium and short LDPC codes, and the 
constructed codes are not systematic or cyclic. Although the check matrix is sparse, 
the generation matrix obtained by the Gaussian elimination of the check matrix H 
during coding is not sparse. The encoder design is complicated and its complexity is 
O(n’). Rich Echard and Shih-Chun Chang proposed 1-rotating LDPC codes [38, 39], 
which can be represented by a displacement vector, and the coding complexity has 
a linear relationship with the code length, which is easier to implement in hardware. 

The check matrix H is decomposed into H = [HP H“], where H” is the upper 
triangular submatrix of order M x M in double-diagonal form, which is called the 
check-bit matrix. H@ is a matrix of order M x K, called the information-bit matrix. 
For example, a 6 x 6 HP is 


H’=I14D= (4.87) 


oo OO O m 
O O O O = m 
SoS O O = = © 
O O m = Oo O 
O t m O O Oo 
p j OO O Oa 


where Z is the identity matrix, and D is J with the first row removed and an all-zero 
vector appended to the last row. Accordingly, the code vector C corresponding to 
matrix H is decomposed into C = [CP C“]. Therefore, the relationship between 
matrix H and the code vector is as follows: 


p 
HC” = (a an ca = H?C? +H4C4 = 0. (4.88) 
From Eq. (4.88), 
HŒ =v = HIC! (4.89) 
Œ =[H’|"!.v=U"-v_ mod (2), (4.90) 


where UP? is the upper triangular matrix and v is called the projection vector. The 
codeword is calculated using the information vector and check matrix H as follows: 


1. Using Eq. (4.89), calculate v from C? and H’. 
2. v and C? are vectors with length M , and U” is the upper triangular matrix. The 
process of calculating C?” from Eq. (4.90) is 
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C’(M) = v(M) 


4.5.2 m-Design of Rotation Matrices and Submatrices 


In an m-order permutation matrix, each row and column have only one non-zero 
element (0, 1) matrix. Using m, a unit matrix is obtained by replacing any elements 
in a few rows (or columns). A m-rotation matrix is an m-order permutation matrix, 
with bits of the information matrix rotated by n minus H“ of the rotation matrix, 
according to certain rules. If H? is composed of q x t 1-rotation matrices, then H@ is 
a qm x tm-dimensional matrix with row weights t and column weights q. According 
to H =[H? Hf], the length of the information-bit vector C* is tm, the code length 
N is (q + t)m, and the bit rate is t/(q + t). 

Matrix 74 can also be expressed as a permutation vector, in which each element 
represents the position of the non-zero elements in each column of the matrix 74, 
in order from bottom to top. The permutation vector can be generated from the key 
vector of the index of x4. The following describes how to generate the permutation 
vector from the index vector. 

Define an index vector [m, a, b] with three elements, m representing the length of 
the permutation vector, and a and b as integers. 

Initialization: Set S$ = {so, 51,...,5m—1}, where so = 0,5; = 1,...,Sm-1 = 
m — 1. The generation algorithm of the permutation vector is as follows. 


l—m 

forjl = ltom 
i=axjl+b mod(m+ 1- jl) 
xa (jl) =m- si 


forj2=itol—-1 


S72 = Sj241 
next j2 
l=I1-1 


next j1 


For example, when the index is [6, 4, 3] and ma = [5 4 1 3 2 6], the 
corresponding matrix is 
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Fig. 4.20 Generation of four 1-rotation matrices and the structure of the H@ matrix when the bit 
rate is 1/2 
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For the selection of the index vector, please refer to reference [40]. The x-rotation 
matrix is denoted as 74; it can be obtained by rotating 90° counterclockwise or 
clockwise. zc and zp can be obtained by successive rotations; hence, the name 
rotation matrix. When the bit rate is 1/2, with matrix structure H d where q=t= 
4, the dimension of the check matrix H is4m x 8 m, as shown in Fig. 4.20. 

Figure 4.21 shows the performance comparison of the 1-rotating LDPC code and 
Mackay randomly constructed LDPC code in an AWGN channel. The bit rate is 1/ 
2 and the information-bit lengths are similar. When the bit-error rate (BER) is 1076, 
the m-rotating LDPC code is slightly better than that of the random code. Figure 4.22 
shows the short-code performance comparison when the bit rate is 1/2 with a given 
index vector [41]. 


4.5.3 Extending Non-Regularity 1-Rotate LDPC Code 


The parity-check matrix of extended irregular -rotated LDPC codes is shown in 
Fig. 4.23 [42]. The parity matrix consists of an information-bit matrix and a parity-bit 
matrix, and its dimension is 16 m x 20 m. The element represented by the diagonal 
is 1, and the blank part represents all 0 elements. Matrices A, B, C, and D are the 
compressed matrices of the original 74, 7g, 1c, and zp matrices. 
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where I represents an (m/a) x (m/a)-dimensional identity matrix and A is an m x 
(m/æ)-dimensional matrix. In general, œ must be divisible by m, which is called the 
compression factor. Matrices B, C, and D are obtained similarly. 

Figure 4.24 shows the structure of an extended z-rotation-code check matrix. 
It can be seen that the typical x-rotation matrix can be defined by an index vector 
containing three parameters; however, the extended x-rotation matrix needs to be 
represented by four parameters, which are as follows: 


e Inclusion of information segments J,.-: The number of displacement matrices in 
the columns of the information-bit matrix can be 1, 2, 3, or 4, and the corresponding 
information-bit lengths are m, 2m, 3m, or 4m, as shown in Fig. 4.23 for [ee = 4 
and Fig. 4.24 for lec = 2. 

e Puncturing of parity segments, P,... The code length can be shortened and flexible 
bit rates can be obtained by regularly deducting some elements; i.e., by punching 
holes in the parity-bit matrix. In Fig. 4.23, the parity-bit matrix from left to right 


Fig. 4.24 Verification Drilling bits 
matrix when Iyec = 


2, Prec = 10, Astack = 9 
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has a total of 16m columns, and is denoted as ci“ -- - cig in the unit of m. The 
punching starts at age with Pyec indicating the number of columns in m that the 
punched portion contains. The shaded part c% ~ c14 in Fig. 4.24 represents the 
punched bits; hence,cs° — c14- 

© Asiack indicates the number of compression matrices vertically stacked in the 
information-bit matrix. The value ranges from 0 to 12, as shown in Fig. 4.23 and 
Astack = 12 in Fig. 4.24. 


e The amount of compression used in the stack is a. 


Extended irregular m-rotating LDPC codes can be represented by vectors 
[m, a, b, Tec, Pyec, Hstack, œ] with seven integer parameters. The bit rate of 
the extended irregular 7x -rotation code is defined as 


Nec 


R= — 4.94 
16 + hec — Prec ( 


Therefore, the LDPC code rate shown in Fig. 4.24 is 1/4. Figure 4.25 shows the 
performance comparison of the Mackay random code, 1-rotating LDPC code with 
parameters [126, 18, 119] and m-rotating LDPC code with parameters [126, 18, 119, 
4, 12, 7, 3] in an AWGN channel with bit length 504 and bit rate 1/2 [42]. 
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4.6 Performance Analysis of Euclidean Geometric LDPC 
Codes 


To study the performance of Euclidean geometric LDPC codes in an optical pulse- 
position modulation (PPM) communication system, we simulate a link model 
of atmospheric optical communication. In the simulation, the atmospheric laser- 
communication system adopts an intensity modulation/direct detection (IM/DD) 
system, the modulation mode adopts on-off keying (OOK) and PPM modulation, the 
channels have lognormal-distributed, gamma-gamma-distributed, and K-distributed 
atmospheric turbulence, and the decoding method adopts the log-likelihood-ratio- 
based belief-propagation (LLR-BP) algorithm. 

In the simulation, geometric LDPC codes can have arbitrary code lengths and code 
rates; therefore, the check matrix of the regular LDPC codes used in the simulation is 
generated by the Euclidean geometric construction method, with fixed column and 
row weights. Three regular Euclidean geometric LDPC codes with different code 
lengths and code rates are selected in the simulation. A Euclidean geometric LDPC 
code with a 0.686 code rate and 255-bit code length is constructed for analyzing and 
comparing the performance of the Euclidean geometric LDPC code with that without 
error-correction code in an atmospheric-turbulent optical-communication system. 

For the analysis and comparison of the influence of the maximum number of 
iterations on the bit-error performance, a Euclidean geometric LDPC code with a 
0.822 bit rate and 4095-bit code length is constructed. To analyze the influence of 
PPM modulation on the bit-error performance, the applications of two-slot, four-slot, 
and 16-slot PPM modulation in three atmospheric-turbulent optical communication 
channels with different turbulence intensities are analyzed in detail. 


4.6.1 Performance Comparison Between Uncorrected Codes 
and Corrected Codes 


It is obvious that forward error-correcting codes can improve the reliability of an 
atmospheric laser-communication system. The error performance with and without 
forward error-correcting codes will be analyzed and compared below. 

Figure 4.26 shows the first class of codewords with cyclic structures constructed 
using the Euclidean geometry method. Based on a GF(2) domain, when s is 4, EG- 
LDPC codes with a code length of 255, bit rate of 0.686, and row and column weights 
of 16 are constructed. To illustrate the influence of codewords on the system error 
performance in a turbulent channel, we use a log-domain BP decoding algorithm and 
set the maximum number of iterations to 20. We use [255, 175] codes to compare 
the BER performance in a log-normal-distributed turbulent channel with o7=0.04 
using two-slot PPM modulation. We also analyze the BER performance in the same 
turbulent channel using only two-slot PPM modulation and demodulation. 
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Fig. 4.26 Performance 
comparison between an 
unencoded signal and an 
EG-LDPC [255, 175] 
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It can be seen that the BER performance of the corrected codes decreases faster 
than that of the uncorrected codes. By observing the uncoded performance curve of 
o?=0.04in Fig. 4.26 in a weakly turbulent channel, it can be seen that EG-LDPC code 
[255, 175] can obtain an encoding gain of approximately 14 dB when the BER is 10. 
In an AWGN (Gaussian) channel, the EG-LDPC code [255, 175] is used to encode, 
and the simulation results using BPSK modulation indicate that when the BER is 
10° in an AWGN channel, o?=0.04 the performance of the lognormal-distributed 
turbulent channel is improved by 3 dB. 


4.6.2 Performance Comparison of Euclidean-Geometric 
LDPC Codes with Different Bit Rates 


Considering the Euclidean geometric LDPC codes introduced in Sect. 4.3, we 
analyzed and compared the performance of two codewords with the different code 
lengths and code rates in Table 4.1 when S is 5 and 6 respectively, as shown in 
Fig. 4.27. 

To verify the soft iterative-decoding performance of EG-LDPC codes with 
different parameters in an atmospheric-turbulence channel, the BER performance of 
two groups of EG-LDPC codes with code lengths of 1023 and 4095 bits, as mentioned 
in Table 4.1, was simulated in a 2-PPM modulation channel with weak atmospheric 
turbulence, with turbulence intensities of 0.04, 0.09, and 0.16. The decoding algo- 
rithm adopted here is the soft-iteration algorithm discussed in the third section, and 
the maximum iteration number is set to 20. 

As shown in Fig. 4.27, the BER performance curves of a [1023, 781] EG-LDPC 
code with a 0.763 bit rate and row weight of 32 and a [4095, 3367] EG-LDPC code 
with a 0.822 bit rate and row weight of 64 can be seen under different turbulence 
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intensities. The BER performance of both decreases gradually with the increase of 
o*. Because the former has a higher bit rate (0.763) than the latter (0.822), it has better 
performance under the same parameters, however, the information-transmission effi- 
ciency is lower. In addition, it can be seen that the waterfall performance of the former 
is lower than that of the latter, because the latter has a higher line weight and the 
minimum distance of the code is also larger. 


4.6.3 Performance Comparison of LDPC Codes in Different 
Turbulent Channels 


In atmospheric laser communication, the signal can easily be affected by atmospheric 
turbulence, which leads to serious degradation of the beam quality, a further decrease 
of the bit-error rate and channel capacity of a free-space optical (FSO) communica- 
tion system, and can seriously affect the stability and reliability of the communica- 
tion system. Below, we analyze and compare the effects of turbulent channels with 
different intensities on the bit-error performance in detail. 

In Fig. 4.28, the first type of codeword with a cyclic structure that is constructed 
using Euclidean geometry is based on a GF(2) field. When S is 5, an EG-LDPC 
[1023, 781] with code length of 1023, code rate of 0.763, and row and column 
weights of 32 is encoded. OOK, 2, 4, and 16-PPM modulation were adopted, and the 
BP decoding algorithm was selected. When the number of iterations was 20, they 
were respectively in the lognormal-distribution turbulent channel with o? = 0.04 
(as shown in Fig. 4.28b) and the gamma-gamma-distribution turbulent channel with 
a=4.0, B=1.9 (as shown in Fig. 4.28c). The bit-error rate was analyzed in a K- 
distributed turbulent channel with K = 2 (as shown in Fig. 4.28d). 
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Fig. 4.28 Performance analysis of EG-LDPC [1023, 781] codes in different turbulent channels 


As can be seen from the comparison in the figure, when the modulation mode is 
constant, the BER performance is significantly reduced with the increase of turbu- 
lence intensity. For the same turbulence intensity, different modulation modes also 
affect the BER performance. As can be seen from Fig. 4.28, under certain BER 
conditions, 2-PPM has the best performance, while OOK has the worst modulation 
performance. It can be seen that the turbulence intensity and modulation mode greatly 
influence the channel bit-error performance. 

For EG-LDPC codes with a code length of 255, bit rate of 0.686, and row and 
column weights of 16, a log-domain BP decoding algorithm is adopted, with the 
maximum iteration number set to 20. In an AWGN channel with turbulence intensity 
a?, the simulation results of the BER performance in a 2-PPM modulation channel 
with weak atmospheric-turbulence intensities of 0.01, 0.04, 0.09, and 0.16 are shown 
in Fig. 4.29. 

As can be seen from the performance curves in Fig. 4.29, compared with the 
decoding performance of the EG-LDPC [255, 175] code in an AWGN channel, the 
EG-LDPC code’s decoding performance deteriorates gradually with the increase 
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of turbulence intensity o? in a turbulent-atmospheric channel. The result is consis- 
tent with the actual physical effect, because the introduction of turbulent noise will 
inevitably deteriorate the error-correction performance of the decoder. The greater 
the turbulent-noise intensity, the greater the possibility of error, and thus, the higher 
the bit-error rate. By comparing the unencoded performance curve with o? = 0.04 
in Fig. 4.29 in the weakly turbulent channel, it can be seen that the EG-LDPC code 
[255, 175] can obtain a coding gain of about 14 dB when the BER is 10+. 


4.6.4 Performance Comparison with RS Codes 


In Fig. 4.30, EG-LDPC [255, 175] codes with a cyclic structure are constructed 
based on the GF(2) domain. When S is 4, the code length is 255, the code rate is 
0.686, and the row and column weights are 16. In a lognormal-distributed turbulent 
channel where o° = 0.04 and a gamma-gamma-distributed turbulent channel where 
a = 4.0, 6 = 1.9, the simulation results are compared with RS [255, 223] codes, 
when the number of iterations is 20, using two-slot PPM modulation and the LLR-BP 
decoding algorithm. 

In Fig. 4.30, AWGN is the performance curve of the EG-LDPC [255, 175] code 
when BPSK modulation is used in an AWGN channel. In a weakly turbulent channel, 
when the BER is 1075, the error performance of the EG-LDPC codes is about 8 dB 
higher than that of the RS codes. In a medium turbulent channel, when the BER is 
1075, the error performance of the EG-LDPC codes is about 20 dB higher than that 
of the RS codes. It can be seen that the error performance of the EG-LDPC codes is 
obviously better than that of the RS codes. 
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Fig. 4.30 Performance analysis of EG-LDPC [255, 175] codes and RS [255, 223] codes in different 
turbulent channels 


4.6.5 Performance Comparison of Different Numbers 
of Iterations 


When the LLR-BP decoding algorithm is adopted, the number of decoding iterations 
will have a certain impact on the decoding result. Following is the analysis and 
comparison of the error performance under different numbers of iterations. 

Because EG-LDPC codes generally have high row and column weights, they 
can be decoded with fewer iterations in practical applications; thus, reducing the 
processing delay of the decoder. To verify the decoding performance of an EG- 
LDPC code in an atmospheric-turbulence channel with different iterations, Monte 
Carlo simulation was used to examine the decoding performance of the EG-LDPC 
[4095, 3367] code shown in Table 4.1 at different maximum iterations. The results 
are shown in Fig. 4.31. Here, the turbulence intensity of the channel o?=0.04. 

As shown in Fig. 4.31, the BER performance curves when the maximum number 
of iterations is 1, 5, 20, and 100 shows that the decoding performance deteriorates 
gradually as the number of iterations decreases. When the maximum number of 
iterations is 5, the performance gain is only about 0.8 dB less than when the BER is 
105; however, the decoding complexity and delay are lower. 
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4.7 Hardware Implementation of an LDPC Code Encoder 


4.7.1 General Block Diagram of the Encoder Implementation 


AnLDPC code takes a known information bit, calculates the check bit, and then forms 
the codeword. The encoder processes the encoding in frames. The encoder inputs a 
continuous flow of information bits. Through the grouping module, an information- 
bit flow can be divided into K bits as a group; through the string and transformation 
module, the K bits of information can be in parallel. Then, they are input into the 
coding module, which generates M check bits, and attaches them to an information bit 
to form an N-encoding codeword. With the zr-rotating LDPC-code coding principle, 
a pipeline-processing method can be realized. Figure 4.32 shows the overall structure 
of the LDPC-code encoder hardware. 
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Fig. 4.32 Block diagram of the encoder 
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4.7.2 Coding Implementation of 1-Rotating LDPC Code 


The steps to generate codewords from the information vector and check matrix H 
are as follows. 
Calculate v from C4 and H’. 


v= HC! 
H?Œ@ =v (4.95) 
Œ =[HP7!-v=U’.v mod (2), 


where v and C? are column vectors of dimension M , and U? are upper triangular 
matrices. Therefore, the calculation of C? starts from the bottom of v, and the first 
bit at the bottom is the last bit of C”. The calculation process is as follows: 


C’(M) = v(M) 

l ; , ; (4.96) 
Ci) =va+CG+l G@=M—1,M —-2,...,1). 

v and C? can be calculated using the circuit shown in Fig. 4.33. 

The matrix H@ shown in Fig. 4.33 is composed of four columns. The information 
bits are divided into four subvectors of length m, which are, respectively, ct, cf, cI 
and d, as shown in Eq. (4.97). Thus, four subvectors, v1, v2,v3, and v4, of length m 
of v can be obtained. 


d 

vı TA We Nc Tp ci 

d 

v2 We Wo Wp WA Ca 
= 3 (4.97) 

V3 Tc ND NA NB C3 

V4 TND WA WR Wo on 


It can be seen from Eq. (4.97) that four inner-product operations are required for 
each subvector in the matrix operation of v1, v2,v3, and v4. We take vı as an example. 


When permutation matrix m4 = [5 4 1 3 2 6], the calculation system nace 


is shown in Fig. 4.34. c1 is input to the lower register, and mac? is output to the 


left register. In Fig. 4.35, mac? is assigned from the left register to a similar register 


Fig. 4.33 Circuit realization 
of v and C? calculation 
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above; a is input, mpc4 is computed, and mach is output to the upper register, while 
mci + gct is computed. The process is repeated. Inputs cf and c4 are rotated and 
all the inner-product results are summed to obtain vı. 

Similarly, we can compute subvectors v2, v3, and v4 to obtain v. According to 
Fig. 4.35, cP” can be obtained from v to form a codeword and complete the coding. 
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4.7.3 Pipeline Processing of the Coding 


T]-rotating LDPC-code coding has potential high-speed coding characteristics. Each 
sub-vector of the information vector rotates around the permutation matrix, and all 
the sub-vectors of v can be obtained; thus, the coding can be processed using a 
pipeline. Figure 4.36 shows the encoding-implementation diagram, wherein R}, R3, 
R} and R} are called the mapped memory. 

All registers are initialized. When c1 is entered into register R“, the product ne 
is stored in R}; subvector c% is then rotated from R? to RJ, and product zgc/ is 
entered into R}. Similarly, by rotating cf, the resulting products zcc! and xpe? are 
stored in R} and R}, respectively. c1 proceeds through a cycle of rotation calculation, 
and then is output through the buffer. 

Before c3 is input, the value stored in the mapping memory is rotated around 74 
by 1/4; that is, Rī] is assigned to R}, R} to R3, R3 to R}, and R} to R]. Note that data 


cannot be overwritten in the assignment process. c3 enters through RI to perform the 


same operation as ct, ce passes through a cycle of rotation calculation, and is then 


output through the buffer. At this point, the values in the mapping register are 
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We proceed to rotate the value stored in the mapping store 1/4 of the way around 
xa, and then enter a third information subvector c; After the rotation calculation, 
the values in the mapped register are 


] d d d 
R] = age, + cch + 1pc3 


d d d 
R} = ncci + pC + TACS 


! (4.99) 
R5 = zpet + rac! + rgct 


d d d 
Ry = macy + ngc + acc. 


The value stored in the mapping memory is rotated further 1/4 times around 74, 
and a fourth information subvector c1 is entered. After a rotation calculation, the 
values in the mapped register are 


v d d d d 
Ry = mach + gC + ace + apeh 


RY = ngc! + acct + apc! + a,c! 

2 1 2 3 4 
; i A 4 J (4.100) 
R3 = ncc] + pcs + TAC3 + TBCA 


d d d d 
R; = TDCI + TAC, + TBC3 + Wcc4. 


Mapping sub-vectors v1, v2, v3 and v4 are stored in the respective mapping regis- 
ters. Check vector c” is calculated using the device shown in Fig. 4.35 to complete 
the coding. 


4.7.4 Coded ModelSim Simulation 


In the above coding process, we can choose 


ma =[2 7 12 21 10 8 25 13 19 3 29 1 26 14 30 
20 18 4 5 15 27 9 22 11 16 28 23 24 17 6]. 


According to the verification-matrix structure in Fig. 4.33, m = 30, the bit rate 
is 1⁄2, and the code length is 240. The Verilog hardware description language (HDL) 
is used, Xilinx Company’s comprehensive ISE software is adopted, and the Xilinx- 
Spartan II-series XC2S200 FPGA chip is used. The simulation in Fig. 4.37a shows 
the computation of mac! , based on the ModelSim 6.0 software, in which CLK is 
the system clock, C1 is the input information subvector, and V1A is the value of 
computing mach. 

Figure 4.37b shows the ModelSim simulation diagram that realizes Eq. (4.97). 
When the input of 120-bit information vector CD is known, the output mapping 
vector is V. Figure 4.37c shows the simulation diagram of the input information-bit 
CD and output codeword C, where CP is the verification code calculated by CD. 
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Fig. 4.37 ModelSim simulation diagrams implemented using coding [14] 
4.8 LDPC-Code Decoding Implementation 


4.8.1 General Block Diagram of the Decoder 


For a semi-randomly constructed 7 -rotating LDPC code, the logarithmic-domain 
BP decoding algorithm is adopted, so a large number of multiplication operations 
are not needed. In fact, only Eq. (4.62) has multiplication operations, and it can be 
realized using an XOR operation. Figure 4.38 shows the overall decoding structure. 


4.8.2 Data-Input Module 


The input to the decoder is always a constant stream, bit by bit, frame by frame. The 
m-rotation LDPC code has a code length of 240 and a bit rate of 1/2. The 120-bit 
check bit is only related to the 120-bit information bits. Therefore, the 240-bit codes 
are processed as a whole during decoding, and then the codeword, composed of the 
next 240 received codes, is decoded. The 240 codewords are called a frame of data. 

The data-input module contains two memories, RAM1 and RAM2, a serial- 
parallel conversion circuit, and synchronous detection. In the decoding process, data 
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Fig. 4.38 Overall decoding structure [14] 


are entered into the decoder in serial mode and stored in memory through a serial- 
parallel transformation. An incoming frame is stored in memory RAMI and is read 
by a variable-node unit (VNU) at each iteration. 

By detecting the frame-synchronization signal, the next frame is determined to 
be input to the input module, and the memory module is set to cache the data of the 
second frame, until the data of this frame is fully entered into RAM2. When frame 2 
is fully in memory, it begins the iterative decoding process. Simultaneously, the first 
frame data-decoding iteration ends, and the memory is used to store the input data 
of the third frame. Therefore, the initialization module needs to store two frames of 
data simultaneously, one for the current frame and one for the next frame. 


4.8.3 Parallel Iterative-Decoding Module 


LDPC-code decoding is based on a binary graph composed of variable nodes, parity 
nodes, and edges. The update information of the variable node is only provided by 
the check node through the edge, and then the variable node calculates the update 
information to be transmitted to the check node according to the received update 
information. The verification node only needs to provide the information needed 
by the variable node through the edge, and then the verification node calculates the 
information to be transmitted to the variable node according to the update information 
received. 

During the decoding design, each variable node can be assigned a variable-node 
processing unit (VNU) and each check node is assigned a processing unit (CNU). 
The iteration module is the core of the decoder, which calculates the variable-node 
and parity-node information, exchanges data, and updates. 

In the design, a cache RAM can be set between the VNU and CNU to avoid 
the difficult-to-control and unstable iteration state brought by a direct connection 
between the VNU and CNU; this is beneficial to synchronization, as shown in 
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Fig. 4.39 Parallel-decoding data path [14] 


Fig. 4.39. We only draw the connection mode of one data path between two node- 
processing units; the connection modes of the data paths between the other node- 
processing units are the same. After the channel-initialization information and data 
are sent by the CNU to the VNU for information processing, the data are input to the 
CNU for a data update through the cache RAM; finally, the data are fed back to the 
VNU, completing an iteration. 

For regular-code decoding, only a certain number of VNUs, CNUs, and RAM in 
between need to be copied. However, for irregular codes, the numbers of VNUs and 
CNUs are not equal; hence, the hardware implementation is very complicated. 

We observe the z-rotation LDPC code in Fig. 4.40. When m = 30, the degree of 
variable node x; is 1, the degree of variable nodes x2 — x120 is 2, and the degree of 
variable nodes x121 — x240 is 4. The degree of check node zı — z119 is 6, and the degree 
of check node z120 is 5. In this manner, we can also simplify decoding by copying 
the RAM between the VNU and CNU. 

(1) Variable-node processing unit (VNU) 
Equation (4.67) can be written as L(g) = L(Pi) + S° Lr) — L(y), and (4.68) 
jec) 
can be written as L(Q;) = L(P;) + y L(rji). Assuming that the degree of variable 
jeC(i) 
node i is d,, the processing unit of the variable node should have d, data-input and 
-output channels. Figure 4.40 is the schematic diagram. 


(2) Verifying the node-processing unit (CNU) 


The degree of the verification node j is de, and the verification-node processing 
function (4.66) is written as 


L(r;) = sign) [| sina £71} E fe) —F Bi) f- a10 


ieR(j) ireRÇ) 
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Fig. 4.41 Implementation structure of the verification node [14] 


In this manner, Eq. (4.101) only needs XOR and addition and subtraction opera- 
tions to complete. f (x) can be realized by establishing a look-up table, as shown in 
Fig. 4.41. The Most Significant Bit (MSB) module masks the highest bit. 


4.8.4 Data-Output Module 


The data-output module judges the success of each decoding, and controls the iter- 
ation times and the parallel-series conversion of the output data. If the decoding 
succeeds or the maximum number of iterations is reached, the output module informs 
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Fig. 4.42 System simulation waveform [14] 


the decoding module to stop the current decoding by raising the En_out signal, and 
then reads the next frame of data for decoding. If the decoding succeeds, the serial 
data are output. 

The electronic-design automation (EDA) software mainly used in the design of the 
LDPCs includes ModelSim and ISE. The Verilog HDL and schematic-diagram input 
method are adopted in the design-input, design-compilation, functional-simulation, 
and design-modification parts in the design process. In addition, the generated Verilog 
code is simulated in ModelSim and ISE. 

Figure 4.42 shows the ModelSim simulation waveform of the system; CLK repre- 
sents the simulation clock, EN represents the system-enable signal, high-level effec- 
tive, CD represents the system-input information, C represents the code stream after 
coding, and C_corrupt represents the signal output due to channel interference; thatis, 
the signal input by the decoder. Cd_corrupt indicates the signal output after decoding. 
Errors occurred in the third and 50th bits of the C_corrupt input side of the decoding, 
which were corrected after simulation. 
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Chapter 5 A) 
Research on Polar Codes in Optical geut 
Wireless Communication Systems 


Using channel polarization, the polar codes considers the mutual information 
between the input and output when encoding, so that it can use the symmetric capacity 
of the channel, while ensuring the error-correction performance. In terms of coding 
and decoding, the polar-code complexity is almost linear with the length of the code- 
word, which is low. The error rate decreases rapidly with the increase in codeword 
length, which is significant, considering the strict requirements for the bit-error rate 
in deep-space communications and optical transmission systems. 


5.1 Polar Codes in Optical-Wireless Channels 


5.1.1 Polar-Code Coding 


The polar code is similar to the RM (Reed—Muller) code and belongs to the coset- 
code category. For a polar code whose code length is, N = 2”n > 0, uY represents the 
input sequence, xj’ represents the coding sequence, and Gy represents the generation 
matrix; then, the polar code is 


xY = uj! Gy (5.1) 


Assuming that A is any subset of the set {1, ..., N }, because polar codes are linear 
code, Eq. (5.1) can be rewritten as 


x! = u4Gy (A) ® uscGy(A’) (5.2) 


where Gy (A) represents a matrix composed of rows indexed in set A in Gy, A‘ 
represents the complement of set A in set {1, ..., N}, and u4 is a subset of the input 
sequence u, which is determined by the elements in set A. u4: is a “frozen bit”; 
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generally, it can be considered to be composed of all zeroes. Therefore, the polar 
code can be represented by a Gy-coset code with parameters (N, K, A, uac), where 
K is the size of set A, and K/N is the code rate. In this manner, polar-code coding 
is simplified to determining set A and generating matrix Gy. 

The polar-code encoding process is mainly divided into the following three steps: 


1. Determine the information-bit set A. According to different channel models, 
select appropriate methods to calculate the symmetric capacity 7(W) or Bhat- 
tacharyya parameter Z(W) of the channel. Select the channel with the larger 
I(W) or smaller Z(W) to transmit information. The remaining channel is used to 
transmit frozen-bit information. Because frozen bits only play a role in decoding, 
they can be considered to be composed of all zeros without losing generality. 

2. The generating matrix Gy is generated, and according to the determined 
information-bit set A, the coding matrix Gy (K) is determined to be used for 
coding. K is the size of information-bit set A and matrix Gy (K) is composed of 
rows corresponding to information-bit set A in matrix Gy. 

3. Coding. Assuming that uf Represents the Input Information and x? Represents 
the Encoded Information, the Polar Code is Encoded According to Eq. (5.2). 


(1) Generating matrix Gy 


Let the binary representation of i be (b; - - - bn)2, and the binary expansion of j be 
(b! tee Bi) where b;, b;/ € {0, 1}; then, the (i, j) term in matrix Gy is 


n 


(Gy)iz = [ [(1 © b; @ bnib,) (5.3) 


i=1 


where n = logN. If the encoder is implemented using matrix multiplication, 
according to Eq. (5.3), the asymptotic complexity of the encoding is O(N "| Note 
that in Eq. (5.9), assuming that the density of one element in F®” is D,, Kronecker’s 
power exponent is defined as 


Fer! 0 
@n _ 
F = pe jar | (5.4) 


The following recursive relation about D,, can be obtained through observation: 


De De (5.5) 
4 
where Dı = 3 jf 4. Therefore, D, = (3 / 4)"; thus, D, decreases rapidly with the 
increase of n. Therefore, the polar-code generation matrix is sparse and can be 
encoded with lower complexity. 
The generation matrix Gy of a polar code is essentially a linear-transformation 
matrix, assuming that, for all n > 0, N = 2”. Using i to represent the k-dimensional 
identity matrix, the recursive definition of generation matrix Gy is 
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Gy = (Iv. ® F)Rv(bh 8 Guy), N >= 2, (5.6) 


where G; = [1]. 
Because (Iw 2 ® F)Ry = Ry (F ® Iy/2); the above formula can be rewritten as 


Gy = Ry (F ® Iy2)(b ® Gw;2) (5.7) 

= Ry(F ® Gy?) 

Gyn = Ryn (F ® GN j4) in the above formula is replaced by Gy;2. The mixed 
product of the Kronecker product has the following property: 


By = Ry (h ® Rn2) (Is ® Rs) -+ (Iv/2 ® Ro) 


(AC) 8 (BD) = (A 8 B)(C 8 D). (5.8) 


Therefore, let A = h, B = Ry n, C = F, and D = F @ Gy a; then, 


Gy = Ry (F ® (Rv/2(F ® Gwya))) (5.9) 
= Ry(h 8 Ry) (F? ® Guja) ` | 


We repeat the above operations to obtain the final generation matrix Gy; that is, 
Gy = ByF®". (5.10) 

where; then, its recursive form is 
By = Ry(b ® By). (5.11) 


Ry is a “reverse shuffle” operation, which is actually a circular left shift, based 
on the binary-element sequence number. For example, there are s} vectors (si! = 
(S1, 52, ..., Sy)), and vy = sY Ry; then, Vbibz...b, = Sbo..bnby> for all bj, bo, ...,bn € 
{0, 1}. Among them, vp, b»...b, and s,,,;.., are the binary representations of vectors 
v and s, respectively, where b;b2...b, and b2...b,b; are elements. Therefore, matrix 
By can be regarded as a bit-reversal operation. 

For example, Fig. 5.1 shows the specific implementation of a bit-inversion 
operation when N = 8. 

AS can be seen from Fig. 5l, the first row 
{000, 001, 010, 011, 100, 101, 110, 111} is the binary representation of the natural 
sequence {0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7} of matrix column numbers. We rotate each column 
number one bit to the left. The first four digits of the generated new sequence 
are even numbers {000, 010, 100, 110}, and the last four digits are odd numbers 
{001, 011, 101, 111}. It can be observed that these two parts are natural sequences. 
Then, rotate left again, and finally obtain a series of numbers {0, 4, 2, 6, 1, 5, 3, 7}. 
Therefore, the entire operation Bg is a bit-reversal operation. The final result 
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Fig. 5.1 Specific implementation of a bit-inversion operation, where N = 8 


of this operation is that the output is given in a natural sequence after using 
successive-cancellation (SC) decoding. 


(2) Information-bit set A 


According to the polar-code coding principle, channel polarization occurs after 
channel merging and channel separation. Some of the channels have a symmetric 
capacity close to 1, and another part close to 0. Information is transmitted on the 
channels with a symmetric capacity close to 1; the part close to 0 is used to transmit 
fixed frozen bits. Therefore, the essential problem of polar-code coding is to select 
the appropriate information-bit set A, according to the channel polarization. 
Theoretically, determining information-bit set A involves calculating the 


symmetric capacity I CA ) ) of the channel. However, for non-binary-erasure chan- 
nels (non-BECs), itis very difficult to calculate 7 (wy ') , or even approach an accurate 


calculation value. When the symmetric capacity 7 (wy?) is close to 1, the Bhat- 
tacharyya reliability parameter Z (wy ) ) is close to 0. Therefore, given a channel W 
with code length N, after the channel combination and separation, a group of chan- 
nels [w ys <i<WN | is obtained. The task of polar-code construction is to select 


the group of channels with the highest reliability, that is, determine set A. Polar-code 
construction is equivalent to optimizing the following problem. 
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pasa 


(5.12) 


If the Bhattacharyya parameter Z(Wy } ) of each channel can be calculated, we 


select the smallest K of the Z wi? values (k is the dimension of the code) through 
a sorting algorithm; that is, information-bit set A is determined. At present, the 
Bhattacharyya parameter Z (wy?) is mainly calculated using the following three 
methods: 


a. Recursive construction 


This construction method was proposed for BEC channels. Because the Bhat- 
tacharyya parameter of a BEC channel is equal to the deletion probability, if the dele- 
tion probability of BEC channel W is e, then, the Bhattacharyya parameter Z (wy ’) 


of channel wy ) obtained after the channel-polarization operation can be calculated 
using the following recursive method: 


; yA 
z(wy) = 22 (Wy) = Z(Wy!)2) (5.13) 
Q) o y? 
z(wy”) =z(Wy)0) > (5.14) 
The recursion termination condition is Z (wi ) = £. Using this recursive 


approach, the asymptotic algorithm complexity is only O(N). 

This method is not applicable for general channels; however, a similar construction 
algorithm is proposed in reference [1]. Assuming that the symmetric capacity of 
channel W’ is I (W’), for BEC channels with a deletion probability of 1 — I (W’), 
the above recursive construction is used to calculate the value of the Bhattacharyya 
parameter z( wy i, and this calculation result is used as the construction result of 
channel W’. 

Although this method is not optimal because it does not consider the characteristics 
of channel W’, the polar codes constructed using this method usually have quite good 
performance. This method is very simple to implement, and the complexity of the 
algorithm is low. 


b. Monte-Carlo simulation construction 


For more general channels, Arikan proposed a Monte-Carlo simulation method to 
estimate the Bhattacharyya parameter Z(W) [2]: 
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Wry? (v's u'u ® 1) 
Wy (Y, uy lusi) 


z(w®) =E (5.15) 


We define random variable RË as 


(i) i- 
ROS Wy (yi, uj '|uj ® 1) (5.16) 
N ÖN „i-l ` ; 
Wy (yi Uy lu;) 


Then, 
z(Wy”) = e| ye |, (5.17) 


Note that RË is actually the likelihood ratio of u;. For a given u and yj’, it can 
be calculated directly through the SC decoding method mentioned below. According 
to the given input distribution and channel-transition probability, multiple groups of 
uy and yY are generated. The SC decoding algorithm is used to calculate multiple 


groups of different RË values, and the expectation can be estimated by taking 


their arithmetic average. The estimated value of Z (w i is obtained. Although the 


desired results can be obtained using this method, its computational complexity is 
high and it is difficult to realize. 


c. Density evolutionary structure 


The Bhattacharyya parameter Z (w } ) of the channel is the upper bound of the error 


probability of the channel wọ ) under maximum -likelihood (ML) decoding. The error 
probability Pe( Wy?) of channel wy? under ML decoding can be calculated using 


the density evolution method. Pe( Wy”) can also be used to determine the set A; 
thus, completing the construction of the polar code. 

Although the polar codes for different channels can be constructed approxi- 
mately using the above methods, there are no corresponding construction methods 
to accurately construct polar codes, except for the BEC channel. 


(3) Example of polar-code coding 


The polar-code coding process through a BEC channel is explained in detail. As polar 
and RM codes are both Gy — coset codes, this code can be represented by parameters 
N,K,A, uc, where N is the code length, K is the size of set A, and u4¢ represents 
the frozen bit. We calculate the Bhattacharyya parameter Z(W) of the BEC channel 
when the code length is N = 8, as shown in Table 5.1. 

According to the information-bit selection rules, assuming that a bit channel with 


Bhattacharyya parameter z( Wy ) < 0.5 is used for information transmission, the 
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Table 5.1 Bhattacharyya parameters of a weak turbulence channel at N = 8 
i 1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 
Z |0.9961 0.8789 |0.8086 |0.3164 |0.6836 |0.1914 |0.1211 0.0039 


information-bit set A, i.e., {4, 6, 7, 8}, can be directly determined according to the 
values calculated in the table, while the other channels transmit frozen bits. Because 
the number of elements in set A is K = 4, the code rate of this encoding is 5 
(R= K/N = 4/8). Therefore, the polar-code encoding can be represented by a Gy — 
coset code with parameters (8, 4, {4, 6, 7, 8}, {0, 1, 0, 1}). Here, to better understand 
the polar-code encoding, it is assumed that the frozen bit is {0, 1, 0, 1}. 

The next step is to generate the encoding matrix Gy (K), which is composed of 
the rows corresponding to A in the generation matrix Gy. Therefore, the generation 
matrix Gg is generated according to Eq. (5.10), namely: 


10000000 
10001000 
10100000 
10101010 

s=1 119000001 O18) 
11001100 
11110000 


11111111 


Second, because information-bit set A = {4, 6, 7, 8} has been obtained, Gg (4) is 
composed of lines 4, 6, 7, and 8 in generation matrix Gg; that is: 


10101010 
11001100 

Goya 5.19 

84) 11110000 oY) 


11111111 


Finally, it is encoded using Eq. (5.2). Here, it is assumed that the input information 
is ut = (1, 0, 0, 1); that is, 


x$ = uiGs(4) ® wacGg (uc) 

10101010 
11001100 
11110000 
11111111 


=[1001] 
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10000000 
10001000 
®[9101]) 1 10000 
11000000 
=[01010101]@[01001000] 
=(00011101] (5.20) 


It can be seen from the coding process that selecting different information-bit sets 
A will directly affect the final coding results; thus, selecting information-bit sets is 
a difficult point in polar-code coding. The essence of determining an information- 
bit set is identifying the polarization of a specific channel, which is the focus of 
polar-code theory at present. 

The difference of the frozen bit also affects the coding result, and the frozen bit 
plays a vital role in decoding. In the SC decoding algorithm, the value is finally 
decoded according to the information sent and received using the known frozen 
bit. The information sent by the frozen bit is known only to the transmitting and 
receiving ends. Thus, even if the information is intercepted, to obtain the correct 
decoding information, both the information-bit set A and the frozen-bit information 
must be known, which ensures the security of the information transmission. Thus, 
polar codes are used for cases with high-confidentiality requirements. 


5.1.2 Optical- Wireless Channel Model 


When an optical signal is transmitted in an atmospheric channel, it will be disturbed 
by atmospheric attenuation, free-space loss, atmospheric turbulence, and back- 
ground radiation, all of which affect the reliability and stability of optical wireless 
communication. Among these, the influence of atmospheric turbulence is the most 
prominent. 

In terms of phenomena, atmospheric turbulence is manifested in random fluctua- 
tions (flicker), and the bending, expansion, distortion, and degradation of the spatial 
coherence of a laser beam in a certain section [3]. In an intensity modulation / direct 
detection (IM / DD) system, the intensity fluctuation, i.e., light-intensity flicker, is 
the most important factor affecting the performance of the communication system, 
and the flicker will increase the bit-error rate. According to the different atmospheric- 
structure coefficients C?, atmospheric turbulence can be divided into three categories 
[4]: 


C2 > 10-2m-3 strong turbulence 
C2 ~ 10-!4m-3 medium turbulence . (5.21) 
C? < 10-'®m~3 weak turbulence 
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Fig. 5.2 Equivalent I (t) n (t) 
mathematical model of an 
atmospheric channel 


x(t) y(t) 


receiver 


An atmospheric-turbulent optical communication channel is generally considered 
as a discrete-time channel with a time-varying intensity gain and additive Gaus- 
sian white noise (AGWN). When an optical signal is transmitted in an atmospheric 
channel, it will inevitably be affected by atmospheric attenuation and turbulence. 
The block diagram of the equivalent mathematical model of an atmospheric channel 
is shown in Fig. 5.2. 

In Fig. 5.2, x(t) shows the transmitted signal, y(t) is the received signal, and Z(t) 
and n(t) respectively represent the multiplicative and additive noises of the atmo- 
spheric channel; Z(t) and n(t) are independent of each other. Then, the mathematical 
model of an atmospheric-turbulence channel can be described as 


yt) = T(t) xt) + nA). (5.22) 


The multiplicative noise Z(t) is the channel-state information, which represents 
the intensity of the atmospheric turbulence. 
(1) Weak-Turbulence Channel 


For a weak-turbulence channel, the light intensity follows a lognormal distribution, 
and its probability-density function (PDF) is [5] 


1 InI +02/2)° 
fO= oo ( ‘or ) 
I J2rog 200 


where og represents the variance of the lognormal distribution, which depends on 
the channel characteristics and is expressed as 


_— 0.4982 n 0.518? ; 
0 = : 
° (1 +0.18d2 + 0.56812/5) (1 +0.94? + 0.62d2512/5)"/* 


(5.23) 


(5.24) 


where d = \/kD?/4L, k = 27/2 is the light wave number, 57 = 1.23C2k7/6L!!/6 
is the Rytov variance, and C? is the atmospheric refractive-index structure constant, 
which is determined by the altitude. The peripheral model is usually the Hufnagel- 
Valley model, which is described as 
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C2(h) = 0.00594(v/27)2(10-5h) Pe"! 4.2.7 x 10-8 eH 1500 4. Ąe=/1000, 
(5.25) 


where A is the altitude (m), v is the wind speed (m/s), and A is the value of Cc (0). 
For a free-space optical (FSO) communication link near the ground, in the process of 
changing from weak to strong turbulence, the value of C? changes from 107! m7? 
to 10-m-?/3, and generally takes 10~!>m~?/? as the mean value; without a clear 
explanation, oo = 0.2 


(2) Medium-Turbulence Channel 


In a turbulent channel in the atmosphere, the light intensity Z follows the gamma- 
gamma distribution, and its probability-density function is [6] 


2(a p) +P? 


eee pl@+P/2-1K 9 (2/aßI), (5.26) 


fO = 


where K,,(-) represents the second type of modified Bessel function with order n and 
T (-) represents the gamma function. In the case of a plane wave, the scintillation- 
index parameters a and f are expressed as 


-1 


0.4902 
a = — = | exp °0 1 (5.27) 
o2 12/5\7/6 
x (1+ 1.11037") 
—1 
1 0.510 
p= a exp P ET (5.28) 
y (1 + 0.69047! ) 


Here, of = 1.23C2?«7/°L''/® is the Rytov variance. In the case of medium-strong 
turbulence, the scintillation index is related to a and ß, that is: 


of =a '+ 6 + (af). (5.29) 


(3) Strong Turbulent Channel 


In a strong atmospheric-turbulence channel, the light intensity follows the K- 
distribution, and its probability-density function is [7] 


2q +D/2 ‘nie 
fD= a IDEK,- Val), (5.30) 


where T (-) is the gamma function, K, represents the second type of modified Bessel 
function with order n, and a is the channel parameter related to the effective number of 
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discrete scatterers. In the strong-turbulence range, the turbulence intensity decreases 
with the increase of a. 


5.1.3 Polarization of an Atmospheric-Turbulence Channel 


The idea of polar-code coding is to select the channel with a better symmetric capacity 
to transmit information among a group of channels that become polarized, while the 
channel with poorer symmetric capacity transmits the frozen bits. The symmetric 
capacity of channels other than the BEC channel cannot be accurately calculated, 
which greatly limits the application of polar codes. Therefore, how to accurately 
construct polar codes in non-BEC channels has become a difficult and hot topic in 
this field. 

The channel used in optical wireless communication systems is an atmospheric 
channel, which is a complex non-BEC channel. At present, there is no corresponding 
construction method to accurately construct a polar code under an atmospheric 
channel. Through research on other non-BEC channels, such as AGWN and Rayleigh 
channels, it was found that, although polar codes cannot be constructed by accurately 
calculating the symmetric capacity of these channels, the polar codes constructed by 
some approximate methods also have excellent performance. 


(1) Gaussian-Approximation Construction Method 


The Bhattacharyya parameter Z(W) of the channel is the upper bound of the error 
probability of channel W under maximum-likelihood decoding. The error probability 
Pe(W) of channel W under maximum-likelihood decoding can be calculated using 
the density-evolution method. With this error probability, the information-bit set A 
can also be determined, to construct and encode the polar code. 

A Gaussian approximation is an approximate density-evolution method. Its basic 
idea is to analyze the infinite-dimensional message density in density evolution as 
following a Gaussian or Gaussian-mixture distribution. In a linear design, this can not 
only simplify the problem, but also greatly improve the accuracy of the approximation 
[8-10]. 

For a weak atmospheric-turbulence channel with light-intensity modulation, 
assuming that the channel-state information is a known fixed value within the trans- 
mission time interval of each information bit, the channel model is equivalent to 
a memoryless Gaussian channel with a binary input and continuous output, whose 
fading coefficient obeys a lognormal distribution [11]. At this time, the Gaussian- 
approximation (GA) method can be used to realize the polarization in a weak 
atmospheric-turbulence channel. 

First, the definition of the channel Bhattacharyya parameter should be extended 
from a discrete channel to a continuous channel. For a continuous channel, the 
Bhattacharyya parameter is defined as 


Z(W) = f yPOIOP OI Day, (5.31) 
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where P(y|0) and P(y|z = 1) = ENG exp(- ot). represent the probability of 
receiving y when sending “0” and “1” respectively. 

For the weakly turbulent channel case, using on-off keying (OOK) modula- 
tion when sending “0” and “1”, the probability-density functions of the conditional 


distributions P(y|x = 0) and P(y|x = 1) are, respectively, 


1 2 
P(y|x = 0) = 0 z) (5.32) 
opp A e (5.33) 
S S Simoa PN 20 


Therefore, the Bhattacharyya parameter Z (W) of the weakly turbulent channel is 


zw) = | JPOP dy 


K i a ae 
= =e 207 ———__e_ 20? y, 
-œ \ V2m02 V 2002 
P 
= e807 (5.34) 


To address the problem of effectively calculating the Bhattacharyya parameter 
of virtual channel wi in Eq. (5.34) for a weak atmospheric-turbulence channel W 
after the channel merging and splitting operations, the simplified calculation process 
using the GA method is given below. 

For the weak atmospheric-turbulence channel model in Eq. (5.22), assuming that 
the transmitted and received channel-state information is known and J is a constant 
value in each symbol bit time, the log-likelihood ratio (LLR) of the output signal Y 
of channel W approximately obeys the Gaussian distribution with a mean value of 
2/,2 and variance of 4/52, where a? is the variance of the AGWN of channel W. 

We use joa to represent the output log-likelihood ratio log((p(y:10)) / (pil 1))) 
of the ith split channel wy, and use mÊ to represent the mean value of LÊ corre- 


sponding to the ith bit; then, mË can be approximately calculated using the following 


recursive formula: 
f ; 2 
med m. - (1-#(m?,)) } (5.35) 


mE? = 2mẸ (5.36) 


The calculation expression of function f (x) is [12] 
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eo’ +B x<10 
ra= lyfi 3) 4 /Fe4(1+ 4) x> 10” 


where a = —0.4527, 6 = 0.0218, and y = 0.86. 

From the initial m? = T according to Eqs. . = and (5.36), the mean value 
of all log-likelihood ratios mË of virtual channel wy? can be calculated recursively. 
(i) 


(5.37) 


We use (o >: to represent the noise variance of the i" virtual channel Wy . From 


the relationship between the variance and mean, the expression of (o py. can be 
obtained as 


(pY = 2/m®, (5.38) 


We substitute Eq. (5.38) into (5.34) to obtain the Bhattacharyya parameters of 
wi? in a weak turbulence channel: 


From this, we can calculate the Bhattacharyya parameter values of the virtual 
channel after merging and splitting, when the weak atmospheric-turbulence channel 
adopts the standard polarization-kernel matrix. 

Figure 5.3 shows the distribution diagram of the Bhattacharyya parameters of 
the virtual channel, calculated according to Eq. (5.39) with code length N = 1024 
and code rate R = 0.5. It shows the weak atmospheric-turbulence channel model 
at oo = 0.2, where the horizontal axis is the index number i of the virtual channel 
and the vertical axis is the Bhattacharyya parameter Z (wP), constrained by the 
symmetric capacity of the channel. 


Because the Bhattacharyya parameter Z (we) and the channel symmetric 


capacity I o (W), under the discrete memoryless channel of any binary input satisfy a 
certain constraint relationship, it can be seen from the distribution in Fig. 5.3 that the 
GA method can be used for polar codes constructed 1 weak atmospheric-turbulent 
channels. In addition, the channel symmetry capacity IË (W) produces a polarization 
phenomenon where some tend to “0” and some tend to "1." 

However, this Gaussian-approximation construction method can only be applied 
to a weak turbulence channel, because the noise of the weak turbulence channel 
obeys a lognormal distribution, which is approximately equivalent to a Gaussian 
channel. In medium and strong turbulence channels, owing to the influence of noise 
on the light intensity, the channel state at this time does not meet this approximately 
equivalent condition; thus, it cannot be processed like a weak turbulence channel. 
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Fig. 5.3 Polarization of a 
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(2) Recursive construction method 


For constructing polar codes in non-BEC channels, Arikan proposed the Monte-Carlo 
construction method; however, this method has high computational complexity and 
is not easy to implement [13]. Then, he proposed a heuristic construction method, 
which can process other channels equivalent to BEC channels with the same channel 
capacity. 

Assuming that the symmetric capacity of channel W’ is J (w' ), the value of 


Bhattacharyya parameter Z (wY ) is calculated by the recursive construction of 


Eqs. (5.13) and (5.14) for the BEC channel with a deletion probability of 1 — I (w'); 
then, the result of this calculation is used as the construction result of channel W’. 
Although this method is not optimal, because it does not consider the characteristics 
of channel W’ and the influence of noise, the polar codes constructed by this method 
usually have quite good performance. This method is very simple to implement and 
the algorithm complexity is low. 

Zhao et al. used three different algorithms to encode and decode the polar code for 
the Bhattacharyya parameter Z(W) in the literature [14], and gave a specific simu- 
lation analysis. The simulation results showed that the method of selecting infor- 
mation bits under a binary-deletion channel was better for binary-deletion channels, 
binary-symmetric channels, and binary-input AGWN channels. 

Generally, this recursive method is used to construct polar codes, and the deletion 


probability is 0.5; that is, Z (w) = 0.5. Here, polar codes with a code length 


of 1024 are simulated in medium, strong, and weak turbulence channels, as shown 
in Fig. 5.4. It can be seen from the simulation results that the performance of the 
polar code recursively constructed using a BEC channel in a turbulent channel is also 
quite good. However, this construction method is not optimal in turbulent channels, 
because it does not consider the influence of the turbulent multiplicative noise and 
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Fig. 5.4 BER performance curve of a recursively constructed polar code in an atmospheric- 
turbulence channel 


additive Gaussian white noise on the channel polarization in an atmospheric channel. 
Therefore, this method is only empirical. 

Figure 5.5 shows the decoding performance curve of the simulations of two 
different construction methods to realize polar codes under weak turbulence condi- 
tions. The code length is 1024 and the code rate is 0.5. It can be seen from the perfor- 
mance curve in Fig. 5.5 that at a 1075 bit-error rate, the polar code constructed using 
the GA method in this study can obtain about a 0.2-dB coding-gain improvement 
compared with the recursive construction method. This is because the multiplicative 
noise in a turbulent channel and the influence of Gaussian noise on the channel polar- 
ization are considered, when using a Gaussian approximation to construct a polar 
code in a weak turbulent channel. 

However, this construction method is based on the equivalence of the lognormal 
distribution of weak turbulence to a Gaussian distribution, which itself is an approx- 
imation. These approximations affect the code performance. If a polar code can be 
constructed for a weak turbulent channel, the performance will be better than that of 
existing ones. 
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5.1.4 Polar-Code Construction in a Weak 


Atmospheric-Turbulence Channel 


According to the channel Bhattacharyya parameter Z (wy , calculated in the 


previous section, we select K (K is the dimension of the codeword space) that mini- 
mizes Eq. (5.12), and the set of index i is information-bit set A. Here, the Bhat- 
tacharyya parameters calculated in Eq. (5.39) are sorted from small to large, and the 
index numbers corresponding to the first K (K = N x R) values are selected to form 
the information-bit set A. N and R are the code-length and code-rate parameters of 
the constructed polar code, respectively. 

For the weak atmospheric-turbulence channel model described in Eq. (5.22), when 
the lognormal variance is og = 0.2, the polar codes have code lengths N = 512, 1024, 
and 2048; the bit-rate parameters R are 0.25, 0.5, and 0.75, as shown in Table 5.2. 
Table 5.2 also gives the reference values of the Bhattacharyya parameter threshold 
of polar codes under different code lengths and code rates. 


According to the Bhattacharyya parameter value Z (ws ) ) calculated in Eq. (5.39), 


a set A of index numbers i that is smaller than the corresponding reference threshold is 
selected, to determine the equivalent-coding matrix Gy (A) of the polar code. We set 
the frozen bits u 4: corresponding to the set A‘ as all-zero sequences and, according 


Table. 5.2 Example of polar-code parameters 


Code length N 512 1024 1024 1024 2048 
Bit rate R 0.5 0.25 0.5 0.75 0.5 
Z(Wy’) threshold (0.88089 [0.00010 0.61896 | 0.98415 | 0.57883 
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to Eq. (5.2), we can find the polar-coded output sequence xj’ corresponding to the 
input information sequence u4. 

From Table 5.2, under different code-length and code-rate parameters, the Bhat- 
tacharyya parameter threshold of the virtual channel of a weak atmospheric- 
turbulence channel after merging and splitting can be seen. In the case of a short 
code length (N = 512) or high code rate (R = 0.75), the proportion of incomplete 
polarization selected in the polar-code construction process is already on the high 
side, and will inevitably deteriorate the performance of a polar code with a limited 
code length. 

However, when the bit rate is low (R = 0.25) and the code length is long (N 
= 2048), the proportion of incomplete polarization selected in the construction 
process is low, and its error-correction performance should be good. The performance 
simulation results in Sect. 5.1.2 will verify the above phenomena and conclusions. 


5.2 Performance of Polarization Code in Wireless Optical 
Channel 


5.2.1 SC Decoding Algorithm 


One standard to check whether coding performance is good or bad is to analyze 
the BER performance through the corresponding decoding algorithm. The serial- 
cancellation (SC) decoding algorithm is the first decoding algorithm used in polar 
codes, which were first proposed by E. Arikan [13]. The algorithm decodes bit by 
bit in sequence, and the decoder of channel wy uses the channel-received value and 
the decoding result of the previous bits to decode. 


Introduction of the SC decoding algorithm 


The channel Wi” : X —> Y” x X'-! obtained through channel merging and 
separation can be regarded as input u; and output oi F uT!) , where yj’ is the receiving 
sequence and uy! is the first i— 1 information bits. The task of decoder i is to provide 
the estimated value ñ; of u;, according to the received value yy and the decoding 
results i, of the first i — 1 decoders. 

Assuming that the decoded sequence is ar, fori, i = 1,2, ...,N,if i € AC, that 
is, i belongs to the frozen-bit set, because this part of the information is known to 
both the sending and receiving ends, the decoding process is simplified to only the 
i e AC part; hence, ii; = uj. 

We define the log-likelihood ratio of the i" bit u; as 


Wn’ (yt, #110) 


LË N gi! £] / | : 
en Cra 


(5.40) 
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Here, a hard judgment is adopted, and the judgment conditions are as follows: 
7 L(Y, N a. ye > 
uj = ‘i (5.41) 
1 otherwise 
The complexity of this algorithm is essentially determined by the complexity 


of calculating the log-likelihood ratio. In a concrete calculation, the following two 
recursions can be used for calculation: 


N/2 mi A A2 
exp| AN ‘0 oi =) + alanis *\ +1 


a N a) = 
N y1 B LO, (N g- o g- A2i-2 
expy Lyja > 41,0 Bi, + exp) L NI YN Île 


2 ozi iri? 21-2 
= Poy”, & 0 KE 2 a(R oan iii ) (5.42) 


LY (yy, g- ') Di penar, D aig A2i- 2 @ ai *) 
(5.43) 


A2i-2 A2i-2 : 2 A2i-2 
Among them, f7, and ùT,” represent odd and even-index sub-vectors in ui)’ “, 


respectively. | + | is the called the box-plus operation [11] and is defined as 


(5.44) 


1 L\+L2 
L +h ê (1); 


eli + eb 


Therefore, the calculation of LLR with code length N is transformed into the 
calculation of two LLRs with code lengths of N /2; this recursion continues until N = 
1, which can be directly calculated by defining LP (y) = log(W(i|0)/ WGil1)). 
In a weak atmospheric-turbulence channel, using OOK modulation, 


LP O) = log (5.45) 


Implementation of SC decoding algorithm 


The recursive process of calculating the log-likelihood ratio LË (v A ii, ') can 


be represented by a binary tree, as shown in Fig. 5.6. If the calculation of each node 


in the tree is the calculation amount of one unit, the calculation amount required 


to calculate LË (va ee 


) is the number of all nodes in the tree. For polar codes 
with parameters (N, K , A, uac), the amount of computation required to calculate 


LY (y¥ ; a ') is 2N — 1. Because the log-likelihood ratio of frozen bits does not 
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Fig. 5.6 Recursive pL 
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need to be calculated, the total amount of computation is K(2N — 1) = RN (2N — 1) 
and R is the code rate; thus, the asymptotic complexity of the decoding is O(N 2); 

Observing Eqs. (5.42) and (5.43), in the recursive-calculation formula, the two 
parts to be calculated include the same terms, so there is no need to repeat the 
calculation; this can greatly reduce the decoding complexity. Based on the above 
observation, the decoding trees of all bits can be combined into one graph, so the 
intermediate-calculation result only needs to be calculated once. 

The combined-grid diagram is shown in Fig. 5.7, in which the intermediate 
results LÊ or ; “i ) of the recursive calculation are represented by nodes marked 
as (yi ‘ ui); In this case, the total number of nodes to be calculated in the figure is 
N (log N); thus, the asymptotic complexity of the SC decoding is only O(N log N). 

It is noted that the calculation of each node requires the calculation result of its 
successor node, so decoding u; is essentially a process of traversing a tree in post- 
order. In the traversal process, each node needs to pass the translated information 
to its successor node and wait for the successor node to complete the calculation; 
finally, it calculates according to Eqs. (5.42) and (5.43), and passes the result back 
to its parent node. 

In summary, the specific process of the SC decoding algorithm is as follows: 


1. Initialize the last column of nodes in the grid diagram with the received value, 
according to Eq. (5.45); 

2. Fori=1,...,N, execute steps 3 and 4; 

3. Take the i" node in the first column of the grid graph as the root node for post-order 
traversal; 

4. Ifi € A, then, í} is obtained according to the judgment conditions of Eq. (5.41); 
otherwise, i; is judged according to the frozen-bit set; 

5. Output the final decoding result. 
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Fig. 5.7 SC decoding grid 


In this decoding process, owing to the use of the recursive operation, the box-plus 
operation is frequently used in Eq. (5.42), which includes exponential and logarithmic 
floating-point-numbers operations, and the calculation complexity is high. Therefore, 
the execution speed of this operation will have a significant impact on the decoding 
efficiency, and it is not easy to realize in practice. 

Another expression of the box-plus operation is given in reference [15]: 


Lı + Lo = max(0, Li + Lo) + s(Ly, L2). (5.46) 

Here, the correction term is 
s(x, y) = log(1 +e") — log(1 + eh"). (5.47) 
In Eq. (5.46), except for s(Z,, L2), there are no exponential or logarithmic opera- 


tions, which can be calculated conveniently. Note that these two items in s(x, y) have 
similar expressions, which can be recorded as g(x) = log(1 + e~!). Then, 
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s(x, y) =g +y)—- 8x- y) (5.48) 


Therefore, the calculation of s(x, y) can be transformed into the calculation of g (x). 
Because the function value of g(x) has a small variation range (0 < g(x) < log 2), 
and the function value decays rapidly with the increase of independent variables, the 
table-lookup method can be used to calculate it. 

It should be noted that this table-lookup method will introduce errors into the 
decoding, and these errors will accumulate in the recursive process. For a larger code 
length, the error accumulation will become more obvious with more layers in the 
decoding tree. Therefore, with the increase of code length, the accuracy required for 
the table lookup will be improved accordingly. However, because the table construc- 
tion is discrete and linear, improving the table-lookup accuracy only increases the 
spatial complexity, not the time complexity. 

Although the SC-decoding algorithm has a low algorithmic complexity, the 
decoding result of each bit can only be used by the subsequent decoder. If an incor- 
rect decision is made, it cannot be found and corrected in the subsequent decoding. 
Moreover, the input to the subsequent decoder is the hard decision of the decoding 
result, which inevitably loses some information; that is, the decoding result of each 
bit is not fully utilized by the subsequent decoder. Therefore, some scholars have 
improved the SC decoding algorithm to improve its performance of SC decoding 
[16-19]. 


Monte-Carlo simulation of the SC decoding-algorithm performance 


The decoding and error-correction performance of the SC algorithm in different 
intensity atmospheric-turbulence channels is analyzed using Monte-Carlo simula- 
tion. The code lengths of the polar codes are 512, 1024, and 2048, and the code rates 
are 0.25, 0.5, and 0.75. The modulation method is OOK. 

Figure 5.8 shows the decoding simulation results of the polar-code SC algorithm 
in a weak turbulent channel constructed using Gaussian approximation. It can be 
seen from the figure that, for a large signal-to-noise ratio, the bit-error rate of the 
polar code in a weak turbulent channel can reach 1076 or even lower. Figure 5.8(a) 
shows the comparison of the bit-error rate performance with the same code rate, 
R = 0.5, and different code lengths,N = 512,1024,2048. 

It can be seen from the figure that when the code rate is the same, the performance 
of the polar code improves with the increase of the code length. The polar code with 
a 1024 code length has an improvement of about 0.8 dB, compared with the polar 
code with a 512 code length, while the polar code with a 2048 code length has about a 
1.5-dB improvement over the polar code with a 1024 code length. It can be seen that 
increasing the code length can improve the performance of polar codes. Although 
this simultaneously increases the overhead and delay of the encoder and decoder, 
such a sacrifice is acceptable, owing to the low asymptotic complexity of coding and 
decoding (only O(N log N)). 
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(b) Code length is N =1024, code rates are R=0.25, 0.5, 0.75. 


Fig. 5.8 Polar-code performance curve in a weak turbulence channel constructed using GA 


Figure 5.8b shows the impact of different code rates on polar codes when the 
code length is the same. From the figure, we can intuitively see that the code rate has 
a great impact on polar codes. This is because, with the increase of the code rate, 
more channels that are not fully polarized are used for information transmission. 
The influence of noise on these channels becomes more and more obvious with the 
increase of the code rate, which increases the bit-error rate and reduces the decoding 
performance. 


(a) Code rate is R = 0.5, code lengths are N = 512, 1024, 2048. 
(b) Code length is N = 1024, code rates are R = 0.25, 0.5, 0.75. 


In the case of a weak turbulence channel constructed by a Gaussian approximation, 
the influence of weak turbulence noise on the communication system when the code 
length is N = 1024 and the code rate is R = 0.5 is shown in Fig. 5.9. The figure 
shows the simulation curve of the bit-error rate decoded by the SC algorithm under 
different turbulence intensities in the case of weak turbulence. 

From the final simulation diagram, it can be seen that the performance of the 
system is reduced, owing to the introduction of turbulence noise, and this perfor- 
mance is more and more obvious with the increase of turbulence intensity. This is 
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Fig. 5.9 Effect of different 
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because turbulent noise affects the channel polarization. When the code rate and code 
length are the same, the larger the turbulent noise, the fewer channels are completely 
polarized, which leads to an increase in the bit-error rate. Therefore, in the case of a 
large turbulence noise, the system performance can be improved by reducing the bit 
rate; thus, ensuring the reliability of the transmission. 


5.2.2 Performance Analysis of Polar Codes Under PPM 
Technology 


For optical wireless communication, two methods are mainly considered: on—off 
keying (OOK) and pulse-position (PPM) modulation. The influence of PPM modu- 
lation technology on the performance of polar codes in an atmospheric-turbulence 
channel is mainly discussed. 


(1) Introduction of PPM Modulation to an Atmospheric-Turbulence Channel 


In the case of weak atmospheric turbulence, according to the channel model anal- 
ysis, the mathematical model of an atmospheric-turbulent optical-communication 
channel is 


Yk = [Ze + le > O,1<k<M. (5.49) 


Here, zg € {0, 1} is the signal from the k time slot of the jth PPM frame, yx is the 
soft-output information received after the coded signal is transmitted through the 
channel, ng is the additive Gaussian white noise with a mean value of 0 and variance 
of No/2, J, is the light intensity satisfying a lognormal distribution, ną and J, are 
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independent of each other, and M is the number of time slots in an information 
frame. 

When an IM/DD atmospheric-turbulence communication system adopts PPM 
modulation, it is assumed that the light intensity J is known, as well as a fixed 
value within the information-bit time interval of each time slot transmitting the jth 
PPM frame. Then, in the time interval of each time slot of the jth PPM frame, the 
lognormal fading channel is equivalent to a random binary input {0, I}, continuous 
output memoryless Gaussian channel. 

At this time, the mathematical model of a weak atmospheric-turbulence channel 
is equivalent to 


Ya = la + na, yk =k #d,1<k<M,l<sd<M). (5.50) 


Here, drepresents the pulse position in the jth PPM frame, and k represents the non- 
pulse position. Therefore, the soft-output signal yọ received from the k th slot of 
the jth PPM frame only comes from additive Gaussian noise; that is, the conditional 
distribution P (yx |z = 0) obeys the Gaussian distribution with a mean value of 0 and 
variance of No/2. Therefore, the conditional probability-density function model is 


1 2 
PQle = 0) = exp(-7-). (5.51) 


The soft output signal yy received from the dth slot of the jth PPM frame comes 
from the instantaneous light intensity Z and additive Gaussian noise; that is, the 
conditional distribution P(yg|zq = 1) obeys the Gaussian distribution with a mean 
value of I4 and variance of No/2. Therefore, the conditional probability-density 
function model is 


PQ|z = 1) = 


_ 72 
OA) ). (5.52) 
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Each time slot in each PPM frame can be regarded as OOK modulation. In addi- 
tion, in the PPM frame of each M slot, only one slot has light intensity, while the 
remaining M — 1 slots have no light intensity. Assuming that the received soft outputs 
are independent of each other, d represents the position with light intensity. The soft- 
output probability-density function of the time slot with light intensity is represented 
by p,(-) and the soft-output probability-density function of a time slot without light 
intensity is represented by p,(-); then, 


i—i 
Psi) = ap( e ) | (5.53) 


zA] y; 
PaQi) = 00-2). (5.54) 
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Therefore, the log-likelihood ratio of the i " slot of the j th PPM frame is 


j Pai I? — 2yil; 
pong exp( 22, (5.55) 
Psi) No 


Because there are M time slots in a PPM frame, it corresponds to 
A=M / (log, M ) codes. Therefore, the posterior probability of each symbol is 
expressed as [12] 


La 
Z- Uin jai xa) 
P(o) = = (5.56) 
LE 
i=l 
Here, c = 0, 1, the vector X = (x1, x2, . . . , xa) represents the symbol corresponding 


to the jth PPM frame, and | < / < A is the currently calculated symbol. Therefore, 
the log-likelihood ratio at this time can be calculated by the following formula: 


P(0) j 
La) =n( ZO) = >X Lj|-n DY ýl 65 


X=(x1,X2,..XA) X=(x1,X2,...,XA) 
y= yel 


(2) PPM performance simulation of polar coding 


Figure 5.10 shows a simulation diagram of the bit-error rate performance of polar 
codes constructed by Gaussian approximation using OOK modulation and 2-PPM 
modulation under weak atmospheric turbulence, with bit rates of 0.5. As can be 
seen from the curves in Fig. 5.10, polar codes in the atmospheric-turbulence channel 
can be significantly improved by using 2-PPM modulation, compared with OOK 
modulation. Under the same code-length and code-rate parameters, the polar-coding 
modulation scheme with 2-PPM modulation can obtain a performance gain of about 
3.5 dB to 3.8 dB, compared with the polar-coding modulation scheme with OOK 
modulation. 

As the number of time slots m of the M-PPM modulation increases, the perfor- 
mance simulation results of the PPM-coding modulation scheme of the constructed 
polar code under an atmospheric-turbulence channel are shown in Fig. 5.11. It can be 
seen that the demodulation, decoding, and error-correction performance decreases 
with the increase of the number of time slots M; at a 1076 bit-error rate, the perfor- 
mance loss of 4-PPM is about 1.3 dB, compared with 2-PPM, and the performance 
of 16-PPM modulation is worse than that of OOK modulation. 

This is because each M-PPM frame has M time slots. With the increase of the 
number of time slots, the probability of a demodulation error in each frame increases 
accordingly, and the increase of the number of time slots M will bring more turbulence 
and Gaussian noise, which will reduce its demodulation and decoding performance. 
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Fig. 5.10 BER performance 10° 
of PPM-modulated polar i 
codes with different code 
lengths 
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Fig. 5.11 Effect of time-slot 
number on the bit-error rate 
in PPM modulation 


SNR(dB) 


However, with the increase of the number of time slots, the average laser power 
required by the transmitting end decreases, and the higher-order PPM modulation has 
higher power utilization, which can improve the effective communication distance 
of optical wireless communication. In practical-application scenarios, it is necessary 
to make a reasonable compromise. 
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5.2.3 Performance of Polar Codes Under Subcarrier 
Modulation 


Subcarrier-intensity modulation is a modulation technology that can effectively over- 
come atmospheric turbulence. It has been confirmed in references [17] and [18] that 
the performance of subcarrier modulation is better than OOK in an atmospheric- 
turbulence environment. In this section, the polar code is introduced as the channel- 
coding method for optical wireless communication, and the bit-error performance 
of the system using polar codes under subcarrier modulation is discussed for a weak 
atmospheric-turbulence channel. 

The bit-error performance of a polar-code system based on subcarrier binary 
phase-shift keying (BPSK) and quadrature phase-shift keying (QPSK) modulation 
in a weak turbulent channel is analyzed by simulation. Finally, the bit-error rate 
(BER) of the polar code measured by subcarrier modulation is analyzed under three 
different weather conditions. 


(1) Subcarrier Modulation in an Atmospheric-Turbulence Channel 


The block diagram of a subcarrier IM/DD optical wireless communication system 
based on polar codes is shown in Fig. 5.12 [17]. 

The information sequence generated by the source is encoded by polar code, 
then modulated by subcarrier, and then the light source is intensity modulated and 
enters the atmospheric channel through the transmitting antenna. The receiving 
end performs a photoelectric conversion through an avalanche photo-diode (APD) 
photodetector, then restores the information sequence through corresponding subcar- 
rier demodulation and polar-code decoding, and finally calculates the bit-error 
rate. 

When the polar code is coded and modulated by M-phase-shift keying, the input 
binary sequence is converted through a serial—parallel conversion, and the symbol 
of log, M bits is mapped into one symbol; then, the symbol can be represented on 
the constellation through s” = s¥ + js)’ (m = 1,..., log, M). The mathematical 
expression is 


g , polar code subcarrier } optical 
SauneS 3 coding 3 modulation modulation 
Atmospheric 
turbulence 
channel 
information polar code subcarrier APD photo 
sequence decoding PF demodulation > -detector 


Fig. 5.12 Subcarrier optical wireless communication system based on polar codes 
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S(t) = Ap cos(we + Gn) = I(t) cos wet — Q(t) sin act, (5.58) 


where the in-phase component is I(t) = Ag cos(g,,) the orthogonal component is 
O(t) = Ao sin(g,), and gr = tg! Be. 

Assuming that the transmission symbol is S; = x + p? ; xy and ve represent 
the in-phase component J and quadrature component g of the t ane migsion symbol, 
respectively. The receiving symbol is S; = = eae + ive, and te and ye represent 
the in-phase component J and quadrature component Q of the transmitting symbol, 
respectively. For J and Q orthogonal signals, 


Si) Si 1 
Si). Si 1 (ve = vt) 
P(yp bt) = = exp oe (5.60) 


a? represents the variance of Gaussian noise. 
Assuming that symbol S; is transmitted with equal probability and the received 
symbol is known, the posterior probability of the transmitted symbol is changed to 


PISIS} = P(2 lx) P (yP yr) = KKP (xri )P (yrl) 
(y + 6)) + (aR? + OR’) = 2(xPxr + vyr) 


= K ex 
202 


2(xPxr È viy) — (ŒR? + Or) — 


202 


= K exp (5.61) 


where K is a common factor. 

For a QPSK modulation system, one symbol represents two-bit symbols, and 
"00," "01," "10," and "11" represent four phases. If the currently received symbol is 
s , the probabilities that the first bit symbol is “0” or “1” are 


P(0 x |S) = P(So|S) + P (S118) (5.62) 


P(1 x |S) = P(S218) + P (S318). (5.63) 
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In addition, the probability of other bit symbols can also be calculated. From 
Eqs. (5.62) and (5.63), it can be deduced that the log- likelihood ratio of the first bit 
symbol is 


PO) POS) Z PAsis} 
L(q) = In = In == ti) ———— }, (5.64) 
P(A) P(1 x |S) D PISIS} 
icN, 


where No € {0, 1} and N; = {2, 3}. Therefore, the log-likelihood ratio of all symbols 
can be calculated according to the received symbols, to decode the polar-code SC 
algorithm. Similarly, for an MPSK modulation system, the log-likelihood ratio of 
symbols can also be calculated by this method. 


(2) Simulation and Experimental Analysis Under Subcarrier Modulation 


In the simulation, the SC algorithm is the polar-code decoding algorithm, the code 
length is 512, and the code rate is 0.5. Figure 5.13 shows the bit-error rates of an 
uncoded optical wireless communication system with subcarrier BPSK and QPSK 
modulation under different turbulence-intensity channels (oo = 0.1,09 = 0.2, and 
oo = 0.3) and different signal-to-noise ratios (SNRs). 

Figures 5.14 and 5.15 show the bit-error rate performance of an optical wireless 
communication with subcarrier BPSK modulation based on polar codes and a 
QPSK-modulation system under different turbulence-intensity channels, respec- 
tively. Compared with Fig. 5.12, it can be seen that the performance of the subcarrier 
system encoded using polar codes is better than that of the uncoded subcarrier system, 
and the BPSK system encoded using polar codes is better than that of QPSK, and a 
coding gain of 4.8 dB can be obtained. 

Figure 5.16 is an analysis of some measured data from an optical-wireless subcar- 
rier modulation system based on polar codes. Figure 5.16(a) shows the demodulation 


Fig. 5.13 Bit-error rates of 
an uncoded subcarrier 
system 
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Fig. 5.14 Bit-error rates of a 10° 
BPSK subcarrier system 
based on polar codes 
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Fig. 5.15 Bit-error rates of a 10° 
QPSK subcarrier system 
based on polar codes 
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sequence obtained after demodulating the received signal, in which the underlined 
parts represent bit errors generated after demodulation, and the information sequence 
is decoded as the input of the SC polar-code decoding algorithm. 

Figure 5.16(b) is the decoded output sequence, in which the underlined part is 
the information sequence recovered from the information-bit set. Compared with the 
original input sequence, there are no bit errors. Therefore, the error caused by the 
demodulation of the signal received by the system was corrected. 
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0000001100110011000000000000111111110110000010011111100100001010 
1001010100111111010101101111110001011100011011111001111110011111 
1001111100110101010111000011101000000110000001100110111110010000 
1010010100000000100110011141111111001111100110101001101000111111 
0000110000001100000011111010010101011100101011000011100110101111 
O101101011111111000000111111001100110101000001101111010110100000 
0011000001010110110011000011110010100101101001011001101000111111 
1001110001101100010111001100010101010000011000111010110011000101 


(a) Demodulation sequence 


TAT ATAYAATADAT ATTA ATATATATATAYATATADOATALEADADELEDALALEDATADEDADALEALALELEDALELELATALEQATALELADALEDALALE ELLE ELLE ELS 
poocoooaioodioodioodioadioatooagoootoooiooaoooagooooooagoogoggao 
ooodooodioodioodinodinodioadioagooodioadooa0ooagooo0oiogoigitoLi 
QOODOOOOOOOOOOLLOOOLOLOOLOLOLOOLOOOOOLIOLIOOLOOLIIOOOO001IIII1 
DOOOOOCOODOONOOOOOOCOOOONOOONOOOOOOOOOOONOOONOL OOOO oOoo11Ot 
QOOOOOOLOOOOOTOOOTOOLOLOLOLI III OOLO OOO IOLOOL IO oooooooooO 
DOOCOOCOOOLOOLOLOLOLIOOIT OOOO LOLI IOI OOOO OOOOOoL 1111 
1100000111011000001101100100100101010111111010100011010011101101 


(b) Decoding sequence 


Fig. 5.16 Analysis of measured data of an optical-wireless subcarrier-modulation system based on 
polar codes 


(a) Demodulation sequence. 
(b) Decoding sequence. 


Table 5.3 is an analysis of the measured data error rates of an uncoded 
optical-wireless subcarrier-modulation system and an optical-wireless subcarrier- 
modulation system based on polar codes under three weather conditions (sunny, 
cloudy, and rainy). Through a comparative analysis of the demodulation bit-error 
rate and decoding bit-error rate in the measured data, it is shown that in the turbulent 
channel, the bit-error rate characteristics can be improved by an order of magnitude 
by using polar-code coding technology, to effectively improve the reliability of the 
optical-wireless system. 


Table 5.3 Analysis of 
measured data from an 


optical-wireless Transmitted symbols (number) | 10,240 | 12,288 13,824 
subcarrier-modulation system Demodulation errors (number) | 122 12 147 
Decoding errors (number) 12 0 18 


Demodulation bit-error rate 0.0119 | 0.0000977 | 0.0106 
Decoding error rate 0.00234 | 0 0.00261 
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Fig. 5.17 Rings in 
polar-code factor graphs 


5.2.4 Comparison Between Polar Codes and LDPC Codes 


Polar codes and low-density parity-check (LDPC) codes have many similarities. 
First, they are linear error-correction codes. Second, LDPC codes have a low-density 
check matrix, while polar codes have a low-density generation matrix. In reference 
[20], a polar-code check-matrix construction method is proposed. The check matrix 
constructed by this method also has a low density, so it can be decoded using the 
backpropagation algorithm. 

In terms of code-performance, polar codes have been mathematically proven to be 
able to reach the Shannon limit with low coding and decoding complexity; however, 
there is no proof for LDPC codes at present. From the simulation effect of the design, 
to achieve the same rate and the same error probability as LDPC codes, polar codes 
need longer code lengths; however, they can be realized with lower complexity. 

On the other hand, polarimetric codes have better error leveling. Some scholars 
have simulated polarimetric codes in BEC channels and found that there is no error 
leveling when the bit-error rate is 10~!!. The literature points out that the reason 
why polar codes have such excellent error leveling is that they have a good stopping 
distance. In addition, the minimum ring length (girth) in the factor graph of a polar 
code is 12, which is also considered to be very ideal in LDPC codes [18] (Fig. 5.17). 
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Chapter 6 A) 
Channel Measurements gene 
and Error-Control Experiments 


It is generally believed that it is possible for a wireless laser-communication system 
to effectively realize all-weather communication within a certain sight distance. 
However, owing to the great differences in meteorological conditions, due to different 
geographical locations, landforms, environmental pollution, and other factors, laser 
atmospheric-communication systems are widely used in various regions and condi- 
tions. Improving the system performance under various climatic conditions is very 
important. Therefore, it is necessary to study the impact of atmospheric channels on 
system performance under various typical meteorological conditions [1—4]. 


6.1 Basic Laser-Transmission Theory in the Atmosphere 


The atmosphere consists of a mixture of various gas molecules and suspended parti- 
cles. Owing to temperature differences, wind, and other factors, molecules and parti- 
cles in the atmosphere are in constant motion, and their composition, humidity, and 
density are constantly changing; thus, the atmosphere is in continuous turbulent 
motion. 

The nature of the atmosphere has a significant impact on laser-beam transmis- 
sions. Atmospheric turbulence severely disturbs the beam because the atmospheric 
molecules and suspended particles absorb and scatter it. Atmospheric absorption 
mainly leads to the loss of beam energy and a weakening of the received signal, 
which is often called atmospheric attenuation in engineering. Scattering causes 
beam-intensity flicker, beam drift, expansion, and jitter, which are usually called 
the atmospheric-turbulence effect [5-8]. To ensure the normal and reliable operation 
of a laser-communication link, the influence of atmospheric attenuation and turbu- 
lence on laser transmissions should be considered in terms of atmospheric-channel 
transmission factors. 
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6.1.1 Energy Attenuation of a Laser Atmospheric 
Transmission [9-16] 


When a laser propagates through the atmosphere, its energy gradually decreases. 
Atmospheric attenuation is primarily caused by the absorption and scattering of gas 
molecules, aerosols, and suspended particles in the atmosphere. 


(1) Atmospheric-absorption effect 


The atmosphere absorbs light. In the ultraviolet, visible, and infrared regions, the 
main absorption molecules are H20, CO2, O3, O2, and small amounts of CO, CHa, 
and N20. The absorption of a laser is determined by the characteristics of the atmo- 
spheric molecules’ molecular-absorption spectra. A large number of absorption- 
spectral lines of gas molecules form a spectral-band group, which continuously 
absorbs light radiation. This absorption is weak in only a few wavelength regions, 
forming the so-called “atmospheric window.” 

Figure 6.1 shows the absorption of solar radiation by Earth’s surface atmosphere 
[14]. The most important atmospheric windows are the visible-light band, 3—5-j1m 
band, and 8—13-\1m band. The absorption characteristics of atmospheric molecules 
are complex, and the attenuation of the received energy is closely related to the 
wavelength of the laser beam, which is at the 1.06-um wavelength and the visible 
band. 

The absorption of atmospheric molecules can typically be ignored; however, at 
the 10.6-um wavelength, the atmospheric molecular absorption is the most severe. 
This absorption is also related to altitude because the closer to the ground (thousands 
of feet), the greater the water—vapor concentration and the more energy is absorbed 
by water vapor. 


(2) Atmospheric-scattering effect 


The diameter distribution of atmospheric particles is very wide, ranging from 10+ 
microns to tens of microns. Particles with diameters ranging from 0.1 to 10 ym have 


Near Mid Far 


infrared infrared infrared 
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Fig. 6.1 Atmospheric transmittance [14] 
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the greatest impact on light transmission. We can use Rayleigh and Mie scattering 
from single-particle scattering theory to analyze the atmospheric scattering. This is 
because the spacing of gas molecules is more than ten times the molecular diameter, 
and the spacing of aerosol particles or suspended particles in the atmosphere is also 
much larger than a particle diameter; thus, it meets the conditions of single-particle 
scattering. When the particle spacing is more than three times the particle diameter, 
the particles hardly affect each other. 

Therefore, although many types of particles exist in the atmosphere, the single- 
particle scattering theory is always applicable to light propagation. Moreover, the 
approximate mathematical treatment of single-particle scattering is simple and suit- 
able for engineering applications. The attenuation coefficient of the laser energy 
generated by scattering is £: 


B = Pm + Bp, (6.1) 


where m is the molecular-scattering coefficient, bm = Om-n; Pp is the particle- 
scattering coefficient, o m is the molecular-scattering cross section, which is inversely 
proportional to the wavelength, A, and n is the molecular density of air. 


a. Rayleigh scattering 


Rayleigh scattering occurs when the light wavelength is larger than the size of the 
scattering particles. Rayleigh scattering mainly occurs in the ultraviolet-wave band 
or at high altitudes with few suspended particles. This scattering is directly propor- 
tional to the molecular density and inversely proportional to the fourth power of the 
scattered-light wavelength. Its scattering coefficient is [14] 


2 
8r? (n? — 1) 
mA) = = - ———, 6.2 
anA) = A (6.2) 
where N is the number of particles per unit volume, A is the wavelength, and n is the 
refractive index of the medium. The Rayleigh scattering coefficient in dry and fresh 
air is 


Qm(A) = 1.09 x 107? 4745 km™!. (6.3) 


It can be seen that the scattering coefficient is inversely proportional to the fourth 
power of the wavelength. The smaller the wavelength, the stronger is the scattering. 
A clear sky is blue, rather than the color of sunlight, because the atmosphere has a 
large scattering coefficient for blue light waves. 


b. Mie scattering 


Mie scattering occurs when the particle size and wavelength are close to the same 
size. Mie scattering is applicable to spherical particles, such as light rain, fog droplets, 
and haze. Its size is roughly inversely proportional to the first power of the scattered 
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light and is also related to the particle-size distribution, height, distance, and other 
natural factors. Its scattering coefficient is 


Om = HN(r)Q(X;, Mr, (6.4) 


where N(r) is the number of particles per unit volume (cm3), R is the particle 
radius (cm), Q, is the scattering efficiency factor, which is defined as the ratio of 
the scattered-particle energy to the energy of the geometric section of the incident 
particle. It is a function of the relative scale, X, = 2r/A, of the particles and the 
complex refractive index m = n — iKą'n and K, are the real and imaginary parts of 
the complex refractive index, respectively. A detailed Q, expression can be found in 
Chap. 3 of Ref. [15]. 

When a continuous distribution of particles exists between radii rı and r2, the Mie 
scattering coefficient is obtained from the following integral [7]: 


Lie 


Am =T / n(r)Os(X;, m)r? dr, (6.5) 


ri 


where n(r) is the number of particles with a radius distributed in [r, r + dr] per unit 
volume. 

In general, for particles with radius r < 0.03 um, if the wavelength is near 1 um, 
the error of Rayleigh scattering is <1%. When the particle radius r > 0.03 um, the 
Mie scattering theory needs to be used. In the visible-light to infrared-light wave- 
length range (approximately 10 um), the scattering coefficient of raindrops has little 
relationship to the wavelength, and the attenuation coefficient per kilometer is [16] 


ay = 0.217074, (6.6) 


where J is the rainfall rate (mm/h). 


(3) Combined effects of scattering and absorption 


a. Atmospheric transmittance 


A laser is transmitted in the atmosphere, and the atmospheric absorption causes the 
light energy to decrease with increasing distance. Atmospheric scattering reduces the 
light energy in the propagation direction and changes the light-intensity distribution 
of the spot so that it includes light and dark. Atmospheric attenuation commonly 
influences atmospheric absorption and scattering. The atmospheric transmittance of 
monochromatic waves can be expressed as [7] 


T(A) = exp - f «oar ; (6.7) 


0 
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where T(A) is the atmospheric transmittance at wavelength A, z is the transmission 
distance, and a(A) is the total attenuation coefficient. 


a(A) = An + as, (6.8) 


where œm is the scattering coefficient and a, is the absorption coefficient. For a 
uniform horizontal optical path, 


T(A) = exp(—a(A)z). (6.9) 
For an oblique transmission, 
H 
r(A) = exp| — sec ġ Í a(A)dh |, (6.10) 
0 


where ¢ is the zenith angle and H is the tilt height. 
If the initial luminous flux is Zọ, the luminous flux /(z) after propagation distance 
zis 


I(z) = Ip x T(A). (6.11) 


b. Estimating transmittance 


Using the attenuation coefficient to calculate atmospheric transmittance is only suit- 
able for theoretical calculations. It is not only complex but also inconsistent with the 
actual situation. This needs to be corrected many times, which causes great trouble 
in engineering applications. 

For the horizontal transmission of light waves, the dominant attenuation of the 
bottom atmosphere is only Mie scattering. At this time, the atmospheric transmittance 
can be expressed by an empirical formula related to “visibility.” “Visibility” is a 
measure of the attenuation of visible light by the atmosphere. During the day, it refers 
to the longest distance that human eyes can see under the background of a horizontal 
sky; at night, it refers to the distance at which a medium-intensity unfocused light 
source can be seen. In meteorology, “visibility” is usually divided into ten levels, 
according to meteorological conditions, as shown in Table 6.1. 

The atmospheric-scattering coefficients under common climatic conditions are 
listed in Table 6.1. The empirical formula for atmospheric transmittance and visibility 
is [15] 


3.912/ a \ 4 
T(A) = exp (as) XZ 15 (6.12) 


where V is the visibility in kilometers, z is the transmission distance in kilometers, 
A is the wavelength in microns, and q is a constant related to the wavelength. For the 
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Table 6.1 International visibility levels [7] 


Grade | Weather | Visibility | Scattering | Grade | Weather Visibility | Scattering 
status coefficient status (km) coefficient 
0 Dense <50 m >78.2 5 Haze 2 1.960 
fog 4 0.954 
1 Thick fog | 50 m 78.2 6 Light haze 4 0.954 
200 m 19.6 10 0.391 
2 Mid fog |200 m 19.6 7 Sunny 10 0.391 
500 m 7.82 20 0.196 
3 Light fog | 500 m 7.82 8 Very sunny | 20 0.196 
1 km 3.91 50 0.078 
4 Mist 1 km 3.91 9 Extremely |>50 0.0141 
2 km 1.96 sunny 


infrared band, the value of q is 


1.6 larger V 
q=%3 medium visibility . (6.13) 
0.585 V!/3 V < 6 km 


6.1.2 Atmospheric-Turbulence Effect 


(1) Analysis of a turbulent atmosphere 


A laser pulse propagating through the atmosphere not only loses energy to absorption 
and scattering, but is also affected by atmospheric turbulence. Turbulence produces 
vortex elements with different refractive indices, owing to the small differences in 
temperature and density. These vortex elements move rapidly with the wind speed 
and are constantly generated and annihilated. 

The changing spectrum can reach hundreds of Hertz, and the changing spatial 
scale may be as small as a few millimeters or as large as tens of meters. When the 
beam passes through these vortex elements with different refractive indices, it expe- 
riences atmospheric-turbulence effects, such as beam bending, drift, and expansion 
distortion, resulting in the flicker and jitter of the received light intensity. 


(2) Statistical characteristics of turbulence 


In a turbulent atmosphere, the refractive index changes in different places and times. 
Because its variation appears random, it is necessary to use statistical methods to 
describe this medium. 
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a. Atmospheric refractive-index structure constant 


The turbulence structure constant C? is typically used to describe the atmospheric 
optical turbulence intensity, whereas the actual measurement is the atmospheric 
refractive-index structure function D,(r), but only under local uniform isotropy. 
According to Kolmogorov’s turbulence statistical theory, in the inertial sub-interval 
(Lo > r > lo), the relationship between D,(r) and c? is as follows: 


D,(r) = Cr? (lo K r X Lo), (6.14) 


where r is the distance between two points of statistical-turbulence characteristics, 
and lo and Lo are the inner and outer turbulence scales, respectively. 

C?, also known as the atmospheric refractive-index structure constant, is one of 
the basic parameters of atmospheric optics and an important evaluation parameter for 
turbulence intensity. The smaller C? is, the weaker the air flow is. It varies greatly with 
the geographical location, altitude, meteorological conditions, season, day, night, and 
other conditions. Figures 6.2 and 6.3 show typical examples of C? changes in a 24-h 
day and night, respectively. 
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Fig. 6.2 Variation of the refractive-index structure constant on a sunny day for 24 h [17, 18] 


Fig. 6.3 Variation of the 

refractive-index structure 

constant with altitude [17, 3 
18] 
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The general conditions of turbulence variation are as follows: Summer is stronger 
than winter; sunny days are stronger than cloudy days. It is strongest around noon 
(10:00-15:00) and weak at other times. The refractive-index structure constant also 
exhibits the same variation patterns. As shown in Fig. 6.2, the turbulence is very 
weak at night and in the morning. With the sunrise, C? increases rapidly, and does 
not decrease significantly until the sun sets. In addition, the turbulence intensity 
decreases with an increase in altitude and c2 jumps with the altitude. The typical 
value of C? is 10-107? m~?®. 

Generally, the values near the ground are divided into three categories: 


> 107 m7? strong turbulence 
C2 ~ 107!4 m7? moderate turbulent . 
< 10716 m7?/? weak turbulence 


b. Refractive-index fluctuations in power-spectral density 


The power-spectrum characteristics of refractive-index fluctuation reflect the statis- 
tical characteristics of refractive-index field fluctuation in turbulent media to a 
certain extent. Atmospheric refractive-index fluctuation can be regarded as an incre- 
mental stationary random process. According to the incremental random process, 
the structural function of the refractive-index fluctuation is 


DaGi, P) = E{[m Gi) -mE | = DG -7 = DnB). 615) 

The correlation function is 
B, (Œi, f2) = E{n (71)n2(F2)} = Bai — 72) = B, (0). (6.16) 
The structural function is a basic feature of the incremental stationary stochastic 


process and plays an important role. It describes the fluctuation intensity of &(t) in 
period t. The correlation and structure functions have the following relationships: 


D, (8) = 2[ Var(m1) — Bn(6)] = —2Bn(p). (6.17) 


The spectral density, owing to refractive-index fluctuation, is [13] 


©, (K) = (20)73 J B,(p) — exp(ik - p)dVv. (6.18) 
V 


Thus, we can obtain 


D, (8) = omy f onf —exp(K- A)aVv], (6.19) 
V 
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where dV is the scattering volume element for p and V is the scattering volume 
element for ø. The “—11/3” law of the refractive-index spectral-density function 
@ ,(K) can be derived from Eq. (6.14): 


®,(K) = 0.033C2K~*. (6.20) 


Based on atmospheric-turbulence characteristics, Karman deduced that the 
spectral density of the refractive-index fluctuation is [18] 


Kh \” an\?] 1° 
®,(K) = 0.033C2 ool (2) le 4 (=) l , (6.21) 
0) 


The spectrum expansion of the refractive-index structure function is [18] 
[e6] 
D(p, z) = 8n7k?z / [1 — Jo(Kp)]®,(K)KdK, (6.22) 
0 


where k is the Boltzmann constant, K is the spatial wave number of the turbulence, 
and Jo is the zero-order Bessel function. Figure 6.4 shows the most basic turbulence 
model, which is the commonly used refractive-index power spectrum. 


(3) Influence of turbulence on laser transmissions 


The influence degree and form of atmospheric turbulence on beam characteristics are 
closely related to the beam diameter D and turbulence scale L, which can be roughly 
divided into three cases: 


1. d & L. When the beam diameter is much smaller than the turbulence scale, the 
turbulence randomly deflects the beam and causes it to drift at the receiver. 

2. d ~ L. When the turbulence scale is approximately equal to the beam diameter, 
the turbulence randomly deflects the beam section, resulting in the fluctuation of 
the arrival angle and image-point jitter on the focal plane at the receiving end. 

3. The more common situation is d > L; that is, the beam diameter is signifi- 
cantly larger than the turbulence scale. At this time, the beam section contains 


Fig. 6.4 Refractive-index 
fluctuation power spectrum 
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many small turbulent vortices, which diffract a small part of the irradiated beam, 
resulting in a random distribution of the beam intensity and phase in space and 
time, coherence degradation, and beam-area expansion, resulting in a fluctuation 
of the light intensity at the receiving end. In addition, the overall received light 
intensity is attenuated. 


In practice, the temperature-difference disturbance continuously mixes with the 
atmosphere and produces many unpredictable turbulence elements of various scales. 
These turbulence elements work together to strengthen the light-intensity fluctua- 
tion at the receiving end. The light-intensity fluctuation is also related to the wind 
speed and meteorological conditions at that time. Therefore, it is difficult to detect 
and observe atmospheric turbulence, which poses a significant obstacle to stable 
communication in optical-communication systems. At present, adaptive optics can 
better solve this problem, but more experiments are still needed to explore its change 
scale and law. 


a. Intensity fluctuation (atmospheric scintillation) 


The atmospheric-scintillation effect (intensity scintillation) occurs when the beam 
diameter is much larger than the turbulence scale. The beam section contains multiple 
turbulent vortices, and each vortex scatters and diffracts independently, compared 
with the part of the beam on it. This results in fluctuation of the light intensity; that 
is, atmospheric scintillation. 

In laser-communication systems, atmospheric scintillation can cause random fluc- 
tuations in the detection current of the receiver, resulting in an increase in the noise of 
the detection system. Figure 6.5 shows a schematic diagram of a beam propagating 
through a turbulent atmosphere. 

The intensity fluctuation of a laser beam is usually expressed by the logarithmic- 
intensity fluctuation variance [19, 20]. To satisfy the Kolmogorov spectrum, the 
variance J of the logarithmic-intensity fluctuation is 


offs AC kL, (6.23) 
where L is the horizontal-transmission distance; A is a constant, which is 0.496 and 
1.23 for spherical and plane waves, respectively; wave number k = 2x/^, and ^ is 
the laser wavelength. 


According to Eq. (6.23), J is directly proportional to the transmission distance to 
the power of 11/6, and the wave number to the power of 7/6. The scintillation of a 


Fig. 6.5 Schematic diagram of a laser beam propagating through a turbulent atmosphere 
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plane wave is larger than that of a spherical wave. The scintillation size is directly 
proportional to the turbulence intensity; the shorter the wavelength, the longer the 
transmission distance and the stronger the flicker. However, when the turbulence 
intensity is large and the transmission distance is long, the change in J is much more 
complex than that in this formula. 

When the laser beam is horizontally transmitted near the ground, J can reach 
more than 1 over a short distance. However, theory and experiments show that after 
reaching 1-2, it no longer increases with the increase in turbulence intensity and trans- 
mission distance, but may decrease. This phenomenon is known as the scintillation- 
saturation effect. When a visible-band laser passes upward or downward through the 
atmosphere, the value is approximately 0.02. Hence, this intensity fluctuation will 
not have a significant impact on laser applications. 

In addition, scintillation is also related to weather conditions. Generally, scintil- 
lation is strong on sunny days and weak on cloudy days, which is the opposite of 
atmospheric attenuation, which is small on sunny days and large on cloudy days. 


b. Beam drift and image-point jitter 


When a laser passes through turbulent atmosphere, random fluctuations in the prop- 
agation direction cause the beam to deviate from the expected position. This effect 
is called beam drift and is typically measured by the drift angle or drift amplitude. 
Simultaneously with the drift, the beam’s angle of arrival on the receiving plane also 
fluctuates randomly, owing to the influence of turbulence. If observed with a tele- 
scope, the image point cannot be seen in the same position on the focal plane. This 
phenomenon is called image-point jitter, and the magnitude of the jitter is measured 
by the variance of the angle-of-arrival fluctuation. 

The drift angle is the angle at which the center of the spot deviates from its average 
position, and the angle of arrival is the divergence angle when the beam is incident on 
the receiving surface. It can be proven that the relationship between the drift-angle 


fluctuation variance oĉ and arrival-angle fluctuation variance of is 


1 
of = 300° (6.24) 


According to Tatarski’s theory, the variance in the angle-of-arrival fluctuation, 
when the turbulence is not very strong, can be expressed as 


og =292C ap (6.25) 


where p is the aperture of the receiving optical device. The probability of the 
beam drift and image-point jitter follows a normal distribution [17]. Generally, the 
fluctuation of the drift angle and arrival angle is less than 50 prad. 

Figure 6.6 shows the diurnal variation in the beam drift. The refractive-index struc- 
ture constant is also drawn for comparison. It can be observed that the optical drift 
angle and refractive-index structure constant change with time. When the refractive- 
index structure constant increases, the drift angle also increases and vice versa. 
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Fig. 6.6 Diurnal beam-drift variation [17] 


Because the refractive-index structure constant is a physical quantity that represents 
the turbulence intensity, the beam drift is closely related to the turbulence intensity. 
When the turbulence is strong, the drift angle is large, whereas when the turbulence 
is weak, the drift angle is small. 


c. Signal-to-noise ratio influence 


Owing to the influence of atmospheric turbulence on the transmitted laser beam, 
the optical power received by the receiver varies randomly. The signal-to-noise ratio 
(SNR) calculation of a direct-detection system should include the power-variance 
factor Ap, caused by the atmospheric-turbulence effect. 

Assuming that the diameter of the receiving antenna is d, the signal field is a Gaus- 
sian field, and rp is the coherence length on the transverse plane of the transmitted 
beam, the signal-to-noise ratio under the quantum-limit condition is 


1 
SNR = a (6.26) 
Apl + AP, 
1 2 
where Ap, = + f exp sa | = uv1 = vw? |udu. 
0 


It can be observed from the above formula that the atmospheric-turbulence effect 
reduces the signal-to-noise ratio of a direct-detection system. 


6.1.3 Principle of an Experimental Measurement System 
[21-23] 


The working principle of a laser far-field real-time spot-measurement system is as 
follows: After the signal sent by a semiconductor laser is collimated and transmitted 
by the transmitting antenna, it passes through a random atmospheric channel to 
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Fig. 6.7 Schematic diagram of a real-time spot-measurement system [21] 


eliminate the interference of background light. After being received by the receiving 
antenna, it shines on a receiving screen at the receiving end. 

The output video signal is recorded in real time with a digital camera, and the 
output signal is processed and input into a computer to display the dynamic change 
of the spot in two-dimensional real time. Simultaneously, one end of the detector is 
aligned with the light-spot image, and the other end is connected to a data-acquisition 
card. The collected data are transmitted to a computer through serial-port communi- 
cation for calculation, storage, and analysis. The working principle of the real-time 
spot-measurement system is shown in Fig. 6.7. 

After the laser-power meter converts the optical signal into an electrical signal 
for output, the signal-conditioning circuit amplifies the output signal. In addition, 
to ensure the accuracy of the analog/digital conversion, a sampling/holding circuit 
is connected between the analog signal source and the ADC (Analog to Digital 
Converter), and an A/D conversion circuit performs an analog/digital conversion 
under the control of a single-chip microcomputer, collecting power data that changes 
linearly with the voltage over time. 

Through serial communication between the single-chip microcomputer and the 
upper computer, the system can set the acquisition time, query and delete historical 
data, and monitor the power in real time. The principle block diagram of the data- 
acquisition system is shown in Fig. 6.8. 


6.2 Analysis of the Measurement Results 
of a Light-Intensity Experiment [21] 


We conducted several field experiments under typical weather conditions. From these 
experimental results, we can study the influence of the atmosphere on a laser trans- 
mission in an atmospheric channel and intuitively observe the attenuation and turbu- 
lence effects of the atmosphere on the laser transmission. This makes our research 
on atmospheric channels easier, more intuitive, and more accurate. 
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Fig. 6.8 Schematic block diagram of data-acquisition card [21] 


6.2.1 Daily Variation of the Light-Intensity Scintillation 


Atmospheric turbulence often occurs on sunny days, and when the sky clears after 
cloudy and rainy days. In the experimental measurements, we observed strong light- 
intensity flicker, especially after sunrise in the morning, and in the afternoon. On 
sunny days with good visibility, we believe that this is mainly caused by atmospheric 
turbulence. Atmospheric turbulence makes the channel very unstable. The power- 
monitoring value shows that the light intensity received by the detector varies from 
large to small, the frequency changes rapidly, and the fluctuation range is large. 


(1) Variation law 


The daily variation law of the statistical characteristics of the light-intensity scintil- 
lation in each month is roughly the same, with some differences. We elaborate on 
their characteristics, based on the situation during one day in July. 

Figure 6.9 shows the daily variation in light-intensity flicker from 8:48 to 22:00 
on July 2. It was a sunny day with good visibility and a temperature of 33 °C. One 
point was collected every second, for a total of 47,520 points. We observed that the 
fluctuation intensity began to rise after the sun came out and then began to decline 
after reaching a peak. It was the strongest at approximately 13:30 and then gradually 
began to decline. It increased slightly at sunset, decreased significantly in the evening, 
and then increased slightly at night. 

The general feature is that the fluctuation intensity at night was slightly lower than 
that during the day. The flicker was strongest from 13:00 to 15:00 in the afternoon, 
small after sunrise and before sunset, and smallest in the evening. From 21:00 to 22:00 
in the evening, it showed an upward trend. Except for a high fluctuation intensity 
around noon, weak fluctuation conditions continued throughout the day. This is 
consistent with the turbulence theory that atmospheric turbulence is mainly caused 
by atmospheric-temperature-difference disturbances due to solar-energy decay. 

According to atmospheric-turbulence theory, the ground temperature rises gradu- 
ally after the sun rises in the daytime, and the difference between the air temperature 
and ground temperature increases continuously. At noon, this difference reaches a 
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Fig. 6.9 Daily variation of 
light-intensity scintillation 
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maximum value. The atmospheric turbulence caused by the temperature difference 
also increases gradually, and is the strongest before and after noon. The random- 
variation range of the refractive index on the channel increases, and the variation 
frequency is fast; thus, the light-intensity fluctuation gradually increases from sunrise, 
with a maximum and the most intense flicker at noon. 

At sunrise or sunset, the ground temperature is almost the same as the air tempera- 
ture, and the atmospheric turbulence is weak; therefore, the flicker is small. At night, 
the ground temperature gradually decreases. At this time, the ground temperature 
is lower than the air temperature, which increases the turbulence; thus, the flicker 
exhibits an upward trend. 

The experimental system was used to continuously measure for 12 h, collecting 
one point per second, and observe the diurnal variation of the light-intensity flicker. 
This is consistent with the results of atmospheric-turbulence theory. 


(2) Probability-distribution characteristics of light-intensity fluctuation 


At present, the probability-distribution models of light-intensity scintillation include 
the lognormal, K, M, and Rayleigh distributions. The results show that under weak- 
fluctuation conditions, the probability density of the light-intensity fluctuation obeys 
a lognormal distribution, and under a strong fluctuation, it follows an exponential 
distribution. 


6.2.2 Impact of Different Weather Conditions 
on an Optical-Communication Link 


(1) Smog, fog, and suspended-particle weather 


Suspended particles in the atmosphere, such as dust, smoke, and industrial pollutants, 
mainly originate from human activities, volcanic eruptions, plant secretions, and 
cosmic dust. There are significant differences between regions and environments. 
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The “big” particles, with a diameter ranging from 0.1 to 10 wm, have a great impact 
on light propagation. Sometimes, such a phenomenon occurs in the observatory in 
Xi’an, China: It is sunny at high altitudes, but the atmosphere near the ground is 
gray, and the air is filled with suspended particles, such as dust and smoke, which 
affect the optical communication link. They scatter the optical signal, resulting in a 
continuous attenuation of energy and continuous loss of carried data. In serious cases, 
the receiver cannot detect the signal, and the link communication is interrupted. 

When the water—vapor content in the atmosphere reaches or exceeds the satu- 
ration state, it condenses into water droplets on the air-soluble colloidal particles. 
Condensed water droplets float in the air near the ground, reducing the visibility 
distance. When the visibility distance is less than 1 km, it is called fog. When the 
visibility distance is between | and 10 km, itis called light fog or haze. The attenuation 
of light energy by fog is significant. 

In the experiment, it was observed that fog had a significant impact on the optical- 
communication link. When the visibility was less than | km, the power-monitoring 
value dropped to 0.1-0.3 (the power-indication value is generally 1-5 in sunny 
weather, up to more than six). When the visibility was approximately 500 m, the 
signal could not be detected at the receiving end and the power-monitoring value 
was 0. 

Figure 6.10 shows foggy weather with poor air quality and large amounts of 
smoke. The temperature was 23 °C. The measurement time was from 13:30 to 13:46, 
at 20 points per second, for a total of 28,560 points. 
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Fig. 6.10 Fog sampling data [21] 
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Fig. 6.11 Sampling data on a cloudy day [21] 


(2) Cloudy days 


On cloudy days, the background-light interference was small, and had little effect on 
the spot-intensity fluctuation compared to sunny days. The power-monitoring value 
showed that it was approximately 0.1 without obvious changes. Figure 6.11 shows 
the measurement results on a cloudy day. The temperature was 22 °C, the time was 
16:41-17:07, at 20 points per second, for a total of 30,200 points. 


(3) Light rain 


When a water drop in the air reaches a certain radius, it no longer floats, but falls to 
the ground at a certain rate to become rain. Daily precipitation greater than 25 mm 
is called heavy rain; daily precipitation greater than 50 mm is called rainstorm; and 
daily precipitation greater than 100 mm is called heavy rainstorm. 
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Generally, the scattering attenuation of light due to raindrops is not very large, 
and the flicker variance is small. This is because rain not only reduces the ground 
temperature and temperature difference, but also reduces the uneven components in 
the air. During the experiment, it was observed that the power-monitoring value was 
below 0.1, which was smaller than that on cloudy days, and there was no obvious 
change. Moderate rain and light rain have little impact on the optical-communication 
link. 

Figure 6.12a shows the data obtained when the air temperature was 23 °C, the 
measurement time was 13:48-14:10, at 20 points collected per second, and 2000 
sample points intercepted and Collected. Figure 6.12b shows the graph obtained 
when the temperature was 22 °C and the measurement time was 16:41-17:31. We 
collected 20 points per second and intercepted 5000 sample points. 


(4) Heavy rain 


In the case of heavy rain, the nature of the atmospheric channel becomes complex 
and a sudden change in weather causes a sudden change in the optical power of the 
detector. It was observed in the experiment that the power value changed significantly 
during heavy rain. It can be seen that the change frequency of the indicated value 
on the power meter was rapid, indicating that it had a great impact on the optical 
communication at this time, and many times the power value appears as 0. 

Figure 6.13a shows the graph obtained at a temperature of 20 °C and a measure- 
ment time of 12:15-12:27 after collecting 20 points per second and intercepting 
sampling points. At this time, there was sudden heavy rain and fog, and the indicated 
value of the power meter changed between 0 and 0.2. 

Figure 6.13b shows the data collected when the temperature was 21 °C and the 
measurement time was 12:30-12:40. At this time, the weather was steady, moderate 
to heavy rain 


6.2.3 Spot-Jitter Analysis 


When atmospheric-turbulence motion is obvious, the scintillation of the beam inten- 
sity can be observed with the naked eye. In this experiment, the received light inten- 
sity was measured. Figure 6.14 shows a typical measurement curve of the spot and 
received-light power jitter. Figure 6.14a shows an image of the spot. The jitter of the 
light intensity is shown in Fig. 6.14b. In addition, the dynamic change in the spot 
recorded by the digital camera through the atmospheric channel can reveal the jitter 
of the image point. 
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figure after intercepting some sample points 
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(a) Mapping of sampling data on light rainy days P" 
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(b) Mapping of sampling data on light to moderate rainy days P" 


Fig. 6.12 Light-power attenuation in light rain and light-to-moderate rain [21] 
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figure after intercepting some sample points 


figure after intercepting some sample points 
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Fig. 6.13 Optical power attenuation in rainy weather under different conditions [21]. a Sudden 
heavy rain and fog. b Moderate to heavy rain 
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(a) Light spot (b) Optical-power variation curve 


Fig. 6.14 a Light spot. b Measurement curve of the received-light power jitter [21] 


6.3 Bit-Error Rate Simulation and Measurement-Result 
Analysis 


6.3.1 Numerical Simulation of the Bit-Error Rate Under 
Different Weather Conditions 


(1) RS codes 


We calculated the variation curves of the bit-error rate with the signal-to-noise ratio 
of the Reed-Solomon (RS) (15, 9) and RS (30, 10) codes under different weather 
conditions, as shown in Figs. 6.15, 6.16, 6.17 and 6.18. With an increase in the SNR, 
the performance of the RS (30, 10) code was better than that of the RS (15, 9) code. 


(2) Turbo codes 


We calculated the curve of the bit-error rate versus the signal-to-noise ratio of turbo 
codes with a code rate of 1/3 and interleaving length of 64 under different weather 
conditions [11], as shown in Figs. 6.19 and 6.20. 
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Fig. 6.15 Error characteristics of RS (15, 9) and RS (30, 10) codes in sunny weather [23] 
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Fig. 6.16 Error characteristics of RS (15, 9) and RS (30, 10) codes in cloudy weather [23] 
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Fig. 6.17 Error characteristics of RS (15, 9) and RS (30, 10) codes in rainy weather [23] 


(3) LDPC codes 


Based on the actual measured atmospheric-channel attenuation, we calculated the 
performance of atmospheric laser communication using low-density parity-check 
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Fig. 6.18 Error characteristics of RS (15, 9) and RS (30, 10) codes in foggy weather [23] 
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Fig. 6.19 System BER performance curves before and after the introduction of turbo codes. a Error 
correction on sunny days; b error correction on cloudy days 
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Fig. 6.20 System BER performance curve before and after the introduction of turbo codes. a Error 
correction on rainy days; b error correction on foggy days 
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(LDPC)-code error correction under different weather conditions [9], as shown in 
Fig. 6.21. 


6.3.2 Bit-Error Rate Measurement 


The experiment was conducted from September 2006 to October 2007, during which 
time, various weather conditions were experienced. The experiment was conducted 
between two buildings in inclined transmission mode. The measurement results are 
presented in Table 6.2. The system bit-error rates were measured under different 
weather conditions and error-correction methods. The RS error-correction code 
adopts the RS (15, 9) code and the cyclic shortened RS (30, 10) code. The LDPC 
code had a code rate of 1/2 and a code length of 128. The turbo code had a 1/3 bit 
rate, and the interleaving length was 64. 

The experimental results show that the wireless laser-communication system can 
work normally in various weather conditions; however, when it encounters severe 
weather, such as heavy fog, heavy rain, and heavy snow, the bit-error rate of the 
system increases, The bit error rate has reached 10° or nearly 10-. However, using 
atmospheric channel-coding technology, the target error rate after error correction can 
be achieved 10%. Specifically, the turbo and RS (30, 10) error-correction codes have 
relatively good error-correction performance for optical communication systems, 
and their improvement effect on the system performance is obvious, After error 
correction, the error rate of the system is all below 10%. 

In the following section, the influence of atmospheric channels on atmospheric 
laser communication, owing to meteorological conditions, can be addressed. In 
general, in light rainy weather, the average bit-error rate of the system is main- 
tained at 10. The performance of the atmospheric laser-communication system 
was improved using RS (15, 9) and LDPC codes, and the bit-error rate of the system 
after the improvement reached 10%. If the average bit-error rate of the system before 
error correction is less than 107, the bit-error rate of the system after error correction 
is even higher on sunny and cloudy days. 

The distribution of errors occurring in 16 time slots in a frame is basically uniform, 
and no time slot is more dominant. We used data from July 4 and 5, and August 9, 
2007, as samples. The number of symbol errors was 69,120; that is, the number of 
errors in a PPM frame was 69,120. The number of errors in the first eight time slots 
was 32,486, accounting for 47%; the number of errors in the last eight time slots was 
36,634, accounting for 53%. The number of errors between adjacent time slots was 
4838, accounting for 7%; the number of errors between two time slots was 6221, 
accounting for 9%; and the number of errors between more than two time slots was 
58,061, accounting for 85%. 
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Fig. 6.21 Variation of the bit-error rate before and after LDPC code error correction in different 
weather conditions 
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Table 6.2 (a) Bit-error rate under foggy weather conditions; (b) Bit-error rate under rainy weather 
conditions; (c) Bit-error rate under snowy weather conditions 


(a) 
Date Weather Visibility | BER before | Error-correction mode 
condition error LDPC | Turbo | RS (15, | RS (30, 
correction 9) 10) 
2006-10-26 | Dense fog | 200m 3.41 x 103 |5.74x 5.10 x 
105 105 
2006-10-27 | Dense fog |200 m 3.35 x 10° | 2.96 x 212X 
105 105 
2007-12-8 Rainand |150m 7.3 x 103 5.4 x 3.2 x 
fog 105 10> 
2007-12-9 Dense fog | 200 m 2.6 x 103 4.4 x 7.6 x 
105 10 
2007-12-10 | Dense fog | 400 m 1.3 x 103 8.4 x 25X 
10% 10% 
2006-9-10 | Sunny 15 km <x107 <x10° 
Overcast 3km <x10° <x10-° 
(b) 
Date Weather Rainfall | BER before | Error-correction mode 
condition |(mm)  |error — LDPC | Turbo |RS(15, | RS (30, 
correction 9) 10) 
2007-4-23 Light rain 0.2 2.2 x 104 3.3 x 3.0 x 
10-6 10-6 
2007-7-4 Heavy rain 19.8 6.8 x 10+ 4.0 x 2.4 x 
10% 107 
2007-6-17 Moderate 27.5 3.5 x 104 8.4 x 6.8 x 
rain 107 107 
2007-7-5 Rainstorm 34.1 2.4 x 103 4.2 x 8.8 x 3.2 x 
105 |10% 105 
2007-8-9 Heavy rain 28.6 7.7 x 10+ 2.2 x 1.5 x 
10% 10% 
2007-8-26 Heavy 76.9 8.2 x 10 1.04 x 
rainstorm 105 
2007-8-30 Light to 21.4 4.4 x 10+ 5.0 x 6.4 x 
moderate 10% 107 
rain 
2007-8-31 Moderate to | 2.4 3.8 x 104 1.06x |4.8 x 
light rain 10% 10% 
2007-9-3 Moderate to | 10.1 4.0 x 10+ 5.4 x 8.6 x 
light rain 10-6 107 


(continued) 
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Table 6.2 (continued) 
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(b) 
Date Weather Rainfall | BER before | Error-correction mode 
condition |(mm)  |error — LDPC | Turbo | RS (15, | RS (30, 
correction 9) 10) 
2007-9-7 Moderate to | 33.5 5.8 x 10+ 3.4 x 
heavy rain 10% 
2007-9-27 Light rain 7.0 2.6 x 10+ 4.2 x 8.3 x 
10% |107 
2007-9-28 Light rain 8.7 3.2 x 10+ 4.0 x 
10 
2007-9-29 Light rain 3.0 3.5 x 104 4.3 x 3.8 x 
10% 10-6 
2007-10-8 Drizzle 0.2 7.6 x 105 5.3 x 
107 
2007-10-9 Light rain 1.6 2.0 x 10+ 3.2 x 7.8 x 3.0 x TX 
10° |107 10-6 107 
2007-10-10 | Light rain 6.6 2.6 x 10+ 3.5 x 3.1 x 
10-6 10-6 
2007-10-11 | Light to 12.0 4.8 x 10+ 6.6 x 1.8 x 
moderate 10% 10-6 
rain 
2007-10-12 | Light to 24.6 4.0 x 10+ 5.4 x 8.8 x 
moderate 10% 107 
rain 
2007-10-27 | Heavy rain 20.3 7.5 x 10+ 2.4 x 1.8 x 
10% 10% 
2007-5-13 Moderate 13.6 5.0 x 10+ 6.6 x 7.5 x 5.2 
rain 10% =| 107 10 
2007-03-15 | Moderate 10.3 3.3 x 10+ 5.0 x 6.0 x 
rain 10-6 10 
2007-7-2 Moderate 11.9 2.8 x 10+ 5.4 x 4.5 x 
rain 107 107 
2007-5-23 Light to 9.2 4.7 x 10+ 5.2 x 6.1 x 
moderate 10% 1077 
rain 
2007-5-24 Cloudy and | 0.8 1.5 x 10+ 1.8 x 2.0 x 
rainy 10-6 10-6 
2007-7-4 Moderate to | 19.8 6.2 x 10+ 8.4 x 8.2 x 
heavy rain 10-6 10-6 
2007-5-23 Moderate 12.2 4.5 x 10% 5.4 x 7.3 x 
rain 10% 10% 


(continued) 
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Table 6.2 (continued) 
(c) 


Date Weather Snowfall BER before | Error-correction mode 
condition | (mm) error LDPC | Turbo | RS (15, | RS (30, 
correction 9) 10) 
2007-1-3 Moderate 1.9 46x 10° |7.8 x 8.4 x 
snow 10° 10° 
2008-1-11 Moderate 25 3.4 x 10+ 2.1x 1.2 x 
snow 10-6 10 
2008-1-12 | Heavy 5.6 6.2 x 103 |8.8 x 3.6 x 
snow 105 10°5 
2008-1-18 | Heavy 6.4 5.5 x 103 3.8 x 2.5 x 
snow 10% 10> 
2008-1-20 | Heavy 6.0 4.4 x 10% 1.6 x 9.2 x 
snow 10° 10-6 
2008-1-21 | Heavy 4.8 45x 10° |6.3 x 5.7 x 
snow 105 10% 


6.3.3 Error-Correction Performance Analysis 


(1) RS (15, 9) code 


According to the measurement results in Table 6.2, when using the RS (15, 9) code 
to correct system errors, in the case of good weather, such as sunny and cloudy days, 
the bit-error rate of the system before error correction was maintained 107, and the 
bit-error rate after error correction was improved, it less than 10°. As the bit-error 
rate increased, the error-correction performance decreased. 

In heavy rain, the error-correction performance was not very obvious, and a code- 
word with a stronger error-correction ability is required. It can be seen from the above 
analysis that the RS (15, 9) code can be used in applications where the atmospheric 
laser-communication system has a small bit-error rate in sunny and cloudy days. 


(2) RS (30, 10) code 


The error-correction of the system using RS (30, 10) was observed. On sunny and 
cloudy days, the system error rate after error correction is less than 10°. The code 
rate is maintained at the same level 104, and the bit error performance after error 
correction can be achieved 10-7. Generally, the influence of rainy weather on the 
atmospheric channel can be completely eliminated by RS (30, 10). Under heavy 
rain, heavy fog, or heavy snow, the bit-error rate of the system is 10->-10~, and the 
bit-error rate after error correction remains between 10°—10~, which shows that the 
error-correction ability of the RS (30, 10) code is much better than that of the RS 
(15,9) code. 
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(3) LDPC code 


The LDPC code used in the measurement had a code length of 128 and a code rate 
of 1/2. The decoding method was hard-decision bit-flip decoding based on belief 
propagation. 

On sunny and cloudy days, when the LDPC code was used for channel coding, 
the bit-error rate of the system before error correction was 107, and the bit-error rate 
of the system after error correction was 10~° lower than that, which shows that the 
system has better error-correction performance. In heavy rain or snowy weather, the 
system bit-error rate before error correction was maintained between 10-10%, and 
the system performance after error correction was 10+—10->. The error-correction 
improvement was not obvious, and the performance after error correction was not 
ideal. 

The system performance after the error correction is slightly better than that after 
the RS (15, 9) code was used on the channel, which is basically the same as that of the 
RS (30, 10) code. Therefore, according to Table 6.2, it can be concluded that LDPC 
codes with a code length of 128 and code rate of 1/2 are more suitable for occasions 
where the bit-error rate is not very high. For LDPC codes, obtaining codewords with 
stronger error-correction abilities requires longer numbers. 


(4) Turbo codes 


A turbo code with an interleaving length of 64 and 1/3 code rate was used as the 
atmospheric laser-communication channel code. It can be seen from Table 6.2 that 
the error-correction performance of the turbo code is superior to that of the RS (15, 
9) code and the LDPC code, which are essentially equivalent to the error-correction 
ability of the RS (30, 10) shortened cyclic code, and can be used in the case of poor 
wireless laser-communication channel conditions. 

When the atmospheric-channel conditions are good, that is, when the system bit- 
error rate is small, the error-correction performance of the turbo code is much better 
than that of the RS (15, 9) and LDPC codes. The error rate of the system after the error 
correction of the RS (15, 9) code and LDPC code is in 10%, and the performance 
of the system after the error correction of the turbo code is achieved 107. It can be 
concluded that the turbo code is suitable when the system bit-error rate is 10%, but 
for a wireless laser system with a bit-error rate less than 10%, the error correction 
ability is generally not as good as RS (30, 10). 


6.4 Analysis of the Influence of Meteorological Conditions 
on the System Bit-Error Rate 


When the weather is fine and sunny, the system has the lowest bit-error rate and 
the best communication quality. Cloudy weather has little impact on the system 
performance; the atmospheric channel is stable, and the temperature difference in 
cloudy weather is not large. It is not necessary to consider atmospheric turbulence 
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on the system bit-error rate in the case of medium and light rain, as the atmospheric 
channel has little effect on the communication link. 

Atmospheric channel-coding technology can be used to improve the performance 
of the atmospheric channel. In heavy rain, heavy snow, and heavy fog, atmospheric 
laser communication may be disrupted in bad weather conditions, although rain and 
snow can hinder the transmission of light; however, the worst environment is fog. 

Figure 6.22 shows the change in bit-error rate before and after error correction 
for several error-correction codes under different weather conditions. The truncated 
cyclic code RS (30, 10) has the best error-correction performance. The turbo code 
and its error-correction performance are slightly inferior. Different error-correction 
methods have different improvement effects on atmospheric channels. In this manner, 
an appropriate error-control method is selected, according to the measurement results, 
to improve the characteristics of the atmospheric channel, so that the system has better 
communication performance under severe weather conditions, such as rain, fog, and 
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Fig. 6.22 Comparison of the effect of error-correction codes under different weather conditions 
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From the above analysis and Table 6.2, it can be seen that the error-correction 
capabilities of the RS (15, 9) code and the LDPC code with a code length of 128 and 
a code rate of 1/2 are not significantly different. Both can be used in atmospheric 
laser-communication systems in the occasions where the bit-error rate is small, such 
as sunny, cloudy, and light rain. They can also be properly applied to moderate to 
heavy rain; however, the effect is not very obvious, and the system performance after 
error correction is not very good. 

When the interleaving length is 64, the turbo code with a code rate of 1/3 has a 
strong error-correction ability, and is suitable for atmospheric laser-communication 
systems with a bit-error rate of less than10~*. The cyclic-shortened code RS (30, 10) 
has the same error-correction performance as the turbo code under certain weather 
conditions, such as sunny, cloudy, and rainy days; however, in severe weather condi- 
tions, such as heavy fog, heavy snow, and heavy rain, the turbo code error-correction 
performance is better. 


6.5 Attenuation of a Laser Signal in Rain 


We used the test-system setup shown in Figs. 6.7 and 6.8 to test the various conditions. 
The attenuation of the laser signal after passing through the rain is abnormal. In a 
light rain or drizzle, the attenuation of the light intensity is greater than that in heavy 
rain, as shown in Figs. 6.23 and 6.24. 

This phenomenon contradicts the formula for rain attenuation that is often used. It 
is generally believed that the light-intensity attenuation of heavy rain is greater than 
that of light rain; however, our observational facts do not support this conclusion. 
From a light-scattering point of view, we attempt to explain the results observed in 
our experiments. 
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Fig. 6.23 Transmission power curve of a laser in light rain [21] 
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Fig. 6.24 Transmission-power curve of a laser signal in heavy rain [21] 


6.5.1 Single-Raindrop Forward Scattering [33-35] 


In 1908, Mie applied electromagnetic field theory to describe the scattering of an 
incident monochromatic plane wave, using a uniform sphere of any size and a compo- 
sition in a uniform medium, and obtained a strict analytical solution. The Mie scat- 
tering solution is not only applicable to the scattering of a single sphere, but also 
to the scattering problem of multiple spheres. As long as the spheres have the same 
diameter and composition, and are randomly distributed, they are separated from 
each other by a distance much larger than the wavelength of the incident light. At 
this time, the scattered light of different spheres has no definite phase relationship and 
the total scattered energy is the sum of the scattered energies of each sphere. There- 
fore, the Mie theory has a wide range of applications when studying the propagation 
of light in the atmosphere, water, clouds, rain, fog, and aerosols. 

According to the Mie theory, when the light intensity Jọ of a laser light with 
wavelength A ina medium surrounding the particle is parallel to an isotropic spherical 
particle with diameter D, the scattered light intensity at scattering angle 6 and distance 
l from the scatter is 


2 
= prO + ia), (6.27) 
where i; = Sı (m, 6, a) - S{(m, 6, a) and ip = S2(m, 0, œ) - S}(m, 0, œ). i, and ip 
are the intensity functions of scattered light; S; and S2 are the amplitude functions 
of scattered light. S¥ and S% are the complex conjugates of Sı and S2, respectively. 
a (a = mD/A) is the particle-size parameter and m = mı — im is the refractive 
index of the particle relative to the surrounding medium. When the imaginary part is 
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nonzero, it means that the particle is partially absorbed. Sı and S2 can be represented 
as the following infinite series: 


oo 
2n+ 1 
Sı = X ——— (apn + Btn 6.28 
' Ea T i ee) 
oo 
2n+ 1 
S =) —__ \Entn bn n)- 6.29 
i Loraj T i se 


In the formula, a, and b, are called the Mie coefficients, which can be calculated 
using the following formulas: 


_ mn) vn (ma) — Wy) Vn (ma) 


n = (6.30) 
mn (a) W;, (ma) — 6) (a) pnma) 

_ Yra) y, (ma) — my, (a) Wn (me) (631) 

"Snore, (mor) — mi, (ot) Yn (mer) ” 

where zr, = P® (cos(@))/ sin(@) = dP,,(cos(@))/ sin(6) 
= a a) 
= woe" (cos(@)) 
1/2 
Yn) = (SF) min (6.32) 
zm \ 1/2 Q) 

n (z) = (Z5) Hga m E) (6.33) 


where P} (cos(@)) is the first-order nth first-class associative Legendre function and 
P,,(cos(@)) is the first-class Legendre function. Jn4(1/2)(z) and HS ID (z) represent 
the Bessel function of the half-integer order and the Hankel function of the second 
kind, respectively. 


6.5.2 Single-Sphere Particle Computer Simulation [36-42] 


The diameter of a raindrop is between 100 um and 10 mm, and is generally not 
more than 8 mm. Raindrops larger than 8 mm are unstable and break. Photographic 
studies [44] have shown that raindrops with a radius less than 1 mm are spherical. 
When the light wavelengths are 532-nm visible light and 1064-nm infrared light, 
their corresponding complex refractive indices of water [44, 45] are m = 1.332 — 
i1.96 x 10° and 1.327 — i2.89 x 10%, respectively. For incident-light power To 
= 0.05 W, the relationship between the logarithmic scattered light intensity and the 
scattering angle at a distance of r = 0.005 m from the scatter. 
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(1) Simulation of the relationship between the logarithmic-scattering light 
intensity and scattering angle of raindrop particles in light waves at 
different wavelengths 


We performed experimental simulations of incident light waves with wavelengths 
of 532 and 1064 nm. Assuming that the equivalent radii of raindrop particles are 
50 um and | mm, the experimental simulation results of the relationship between 
the logarithmic scattered light intensity and scattering angle are shown in Figs. 6.25 
and 6.26. 

It can be seen from the simulation results that 


1. When the light-wave wavelengths are the same, the scattered light intensity in all 
directions of raindrop particles with a large radius is smaller than that of particles 
with a small radius; 

2. When the light-wave wavelength and the particle radius are the same, the forward 
and backward scattering of the light wave are obviously larger than the side scat- 
tering. The scattering energy is mainly concentrated in the forward and backward 
directions; 

3. When the particle radius of the raindrop is the same as the wavelength, the 
concentration of the forward and backward scattering increases with the increase 
of the wavelength. 


(2) Simulation of forward-scattered light intensity of different raindrop 
particle radii for the same light wavelength 


We simulated the forward-scattered light intensity of different raindrop particles with 
a wavelength of 532 nm, assuming that the scattering angle 0 = 0°. The simulation 
results are shown in Figs. 6.27 and 6.28. 
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Fig. 6.25 Logarithmic scattered light intensity for incident-light wavelength } = 532 nm 
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(a) Equivalent radius R = 50 um (b) Equivalent radius R = 1mm 


Fig. 6.26 Logarithmic scattered light intensity for incident-light wavelength } = 1064 nm 
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Fig. 6.27 Forward-scattered light intensity and rain particle radius 


Figure 6.27 shows that the forward-scattered light intensity increases with an 
increase in the particle radius. The overall trend is increasing; however, there is an 
obvious up-and-down oscillation. The simulation results in Fig. 6.28 show that the 
attenuation efficiency factor Ke oscillates up and down, with 2 as the center, as the 
scale parameter changes. The shape of the curve becomes complex, with a series of 
maximum and minimum values appearing. When the scale parameter is relatively 
small, Ke increases with the scale. 

The attenuation increases as the scale parameter increases, which is equivalent to 
the Rayleigh approximation. When the scale parameter is less than 105, the attenu- 
ation coefficient changes greatly, and when the scale parameter is greater than 105, 
the change tends to be gentle as the scale parameter increases. This means that the 
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attenuation efficiency-factor cannot be taken as 2 in the entire scale range to simplify 
the calculation, when the Mie single-scattering theory is used to calculate the rain 
attenuation. 


6.5.3 Attenuation of Sparse Rain Particles 


(1) Single scattering 


Single-particle scattering [43] assumes that there are no other scatterers around the 
particle. In principle, if two or more scatters are encountered, the interaction between 
them should be considered, and specific solutions under different boundary condi- 
tions should be obtained. This special solution can only be obtained in certain cases. 
However, if the distance between particles is sufficiently large, the influence of other 
particles can be completely ignored when considering the scattering of a certain 
particle. This is called independent scattering or single scattering. 

It is generally considered that when the distance between particles is three times 
the particle diameter, it is sufficient for independent scattering. Considering the 
concentration of particles in the medium, when the distribution is quite sparse, elec- 
tromagnetic waves in the atmospheric-transmission path are only scattered by a rela- 
tively small number of particles. The scattered field is only due to a single scattering 
of particles, and all secondary and multiple scatterings can be ignored. As the particle 
concentration increases, the interaction between particles must be considered, and 
multiple-scattering approximation needs to be considered. 

Figure 6.29 shows a schematic diagram of single scattering. Figure 6.30 shows a 
schematic diagram of multiple scattering. The particle directly scatters the incident 
wave to the observation point as the primary scattering. Secondary scattering means 
that the first particle scatters the incident wave to a second particle, and then the 
second particle scatters the scattered wave of the first particle to the observation 
point. 
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(2) Calculation and simulation of rain attenuation [43] 


The raindrop-size distribution is the spatial distribution of raindrops of different sizes, 
corresponding to different rainfall rates; it is also known as the raindrop spectrum. 
The earliest raindrop-size distribution measurement was made by Wiesner in 1895 
with the “absorbent paper method” [44], and the “flour method” has been widely 
used since then. 

The most famous raindrop-size distribution measurement using the “flour method” 
was by Laws and Parsons. They carried out extensive measurements of the raindrop- 
size distribution of different types of rainfall in the Washington area of the United 
States, and found that, even with the same rainfall rate, the change of the raindrop-size 
distribution is huge. The distributions were averaged to obtain the mean raindrop- 
size distribution for different rainfall rates. This is called the Laws—Parsons distribu- 
tion [45]. The Laws—Parsons raindrop-size distribution is still considered to be the 
most typical average raindrop-size distribution and is widely used. The International 
Telecommunication Union Radiocommunication Sector (ITU-R) rain-attenuation 
model was obtained using the Laws—Parsons distribution. 

Joss et al. found that the raindrop-size distribution varies greatly with the type of 
rainfall. They divided the types of rainfall into drizzle, widespread, and thunderstorm 


[7]: 


Drizzle: n(r) = 60000e7>7" °"" (mmm!) 
Widespread rain: n(r) = 14000e~* 8°" (m3 mm7!) 


Thunderstorm: n(r) = 2800e72°" °"'" (m73mm7), 


where R is the rainfall rate and r is the rain-particle radius. 

The range of rainfall rates corresponding to various rainfall types can be found in 
the literature [34]. A drizzle is 0.25 mm/h, light rain is | mm/h, and moderate rain is 
4 mm/h. Heavy rain is 16 mm/h, and a rainstorm is 100 mm/h. Using the raindrop 
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distribution by Joss et al., computer simulations were carried out for different rainfall 
rates, and the attenuation coefficient of the rain and the attenuation percentage per 
unit distance were obtained. 

We performed experimental simulations on different types of rainfall, such as 
drizzle, extensive rain (moderate and heavy rain), and thunderstorms, as shown 
in Figs. 6.31 and 6.32. It can be seen that the attenuation coefficient of a drizzle 
or light rain is the largest, and the attenuation coefficient of a thunderstorm (rain- 
fall rate greater than 100 mm/h) is the smallest. This also verifies the experimental 
phenomenon that the attenuation of light intensity is larger in a light rain or drizzle, 
than in the case of heavy rain [43, 44]. 

For large-scale particles, such as raindrops, the scattered light is mainly concen- 
trated in the forward and backward scattering directions, and the scattered light 
intensity is concentrated in a narrow forward and backward angle. It can be seen 
from the previous analysis that the raindrop scattering has a significant influence on 
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the attenuation of laser light in rain. The results show that the attenuation of a drizzle 
or light rain has the greatest effect, the attenuation of extensive rain (moderate and 
heavy rain) is between that of heavy and light rain, and the effect of a thunderstorm on 
the attenuation is relatively small. This finding was consistent with our observations. 
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Chapter 7 R) 
Adaptive Coding Based on Channel geci; 
Estimation 


Light propagation in the atmosphere is subject to attenuation caused by absorption, 
scattering, and refraction by air; this is especially serious in rainy, snowy, and foggy 
weather, leading to a sharp increase in the bit-error rate (BER) and even communica- 
tion interruptions [1-7]. In the case of long communication distances, especially for 
satellite—ground optical wireless communication, the BER will increase, even if the 
weather conditions are good, because of the influence of atmospheric scintillation 
caused by atmospheric turbulence, which is one of the main constraints that limit the 
communication distance of optical wireless communication [8-13]. 

At present, there are corresponding solutions to the above problems, such as 
increasing the optical power and reducing the information rate to combat atmo- 
spheric attenuation, using spatial-diversity technology to combat atmospheric scin- 
tillation, and using a microwave communication backup, in case of a communication 
interruption. Although these measures can improve the reliability of optical wireless 
communication to a certain extent, they are all constrained by geographic conditions, 
location, environment, cost, human-eye safety, and other factors. 

Therefore, to ensure the reliability of space optical-communication systems and 
further improve the system anti-interference capability, it is necessary to adopt 
adaptive-modulation coding technology [14, 15], which automatically changes the 
coding method according to the change in the channel to improve the reliability of 
the communication system. 
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7.1 Adaptive-Modulation Coding 


7.1.1 Adaptive-Modulation Coding Strategy 


Adaptive-modulation coding techniques are used to adjust the modulation coding 
scheme according to the channel state. Adaptive coding and modulation are based 
on a relatively accurate estimation of the parameters associated with the channel. 
When the receiver can estimate the channel-state information and feed it back to 
the transmitter, the transmitter can improve the spectrum utilization by adjusting the 
transmission parameters in real time. 

Most modulation and coding techniques do not dynamically adjust according to 
channel fading. Such non-adaptive systems are designed according to the worst-case 
scenario of the channel state, to ensure the intended performance in all states of the 
time-varying channel. This system-design principle results in the channel capacity 
not being fully utilized. In contrast, adaptive transmission uses more-efficient power 
and rate transmissions under good channel conditions and can fully utilize channel 
resources. 

An ideal adaptive algorithm can adjust various signal-transmission parameters 
based on the current channel environment. Channel-state information refers to the 
information that reflects the channel-fading condition, such as the number of retrans- 
missions, BER, channel signal-to-noise ratio (SNR), and decoder decoding condi- 
tions. Usually, the channel-state information we refer to is the false frame rate (BER) 
and channel SNR. The basic principles of the adaptive strategy are as follows: 


1. Define a channel-quality indicator or channel-state information that provides 
some characteristics about the channel. 

2. Adjust the signal-transmission parameters according to the channel-state infor- 
mation. 


Several methods exist to represent the state information of a channel. Typical 
methods include the SNR or signal-to-interference-noise ratio (SINR), which can 
be obtained from the physical layer. At the link layer, the false packet rate obtained 
from the cyclic redundancy check (CRC) information can also be used, as can the 
false bit rate. 


(1) Channel-status information based on the BER 


In some cases, the channel-state information is related to the error rate of the received 
data corresponding to the various candidate operating modes. The data-reception 
conditions are updated and saved until all the operating modes have been trained. 
There is a correspondence between the operating modes and the BER. 

Unlike the original approach, which relies on a theoretical BER curve, this adap- 
tive mode of operation provides clear information regarding the observable link 
quality for each possible candidate mode of operation. However, this method is 
limited by the number of code elements in the observation window. It relies on the 
probabilistic characteristics of the false frame rate (or BER), which requires several 
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thousand packets to be sent for a given operating mode before a reliable estimate can 
be obtained; this can significantly slow the adaptive process. 

In addition, these methods are service-dependent, which makes it difficult to 
control the response time of the algorithm, and it is impossible to monitor the channel 
quality when the user is not sending or receiving services. In particular, in the absence 
of services, the user loses track of the channel quality and must start a new adaptive 
process. This method has the advantage of being simple to implement; however, 
its performance is not ideal because it does not accurately reflect the changes in a 
time-varying fading channel in a timely manner. 


(2) Channel-state information based on the mean signal-to-noise ratio 


To achieve adaptive transmission, valid channel-state information must be available 
at either the transmitter or the receiver side. This information often consists of the 
SNR measured at the receiver side. In this case, the following adaptive strategies can 
be adopted: 


1. The SNR is measured at the receiver side. 

2. Based on each candidate operating mode, the SNR information is converted into 
the corresponding BER information. 

3. Based on the target BER, an operating mode is selected that yields the maximum 
throughput within the bounds of the guaranteed target BER. 

4. The selected operating mode is fed back to the transmitter side. 


Step 1 corresponds to the evaluation of the channel-state information. Step 2 
involves the calculation of the threshold value of the adaptive algorithm. In this case, 
the threshold is defined as the minimum SNR required to operate at the target BER 
for a given operating mode. Step 3 refers to the selection of the optimal operating 
mode, based on the threshold and measured SNR. Step 4 is concerned with feeding 
the information back to the transmitter. This adaptive communication-system model 
is illustrated in Fig. 7.1. 
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Fig. 7.1 Adaptive communication-system model 
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7.1.2 Implementation of Adaptive-Modulation Coding 


The process of implementing adaptive techniques in general communication systems 
can be divided into the following four steps. 


(1) Estimate the channel state [16-19] 


The quality of the time-varying channel is estimated to obtain the channel-state 
information (CSI), and the adaptive technique changes the transmission parameters 
of the next symbol frame (or time slot), according to the variation in the channel. In 
practical systems, the channel-transfer function and SNR can be used as short-term 
channel-state information, and the false bit rate and false frame rate as long-term 
channel-state information. 

Channel-state information can be obtained in different systems using various 
methods. If the communication between two terminals is bidirectional and the 
channel can be considered reciprocal, each terminal can estimate the channel-state 
information, based on the received symbols, and adaptively adjust the local trans- 
mission parameters according to the estimation results. This is called the open-loop 
adaptive method. 

If the channel is not reciprocal (as in frequency-division duplex (FDD) systems), 
the receiver estimates the channel quality and informs the sender of this information 
over the reverse link; the sender then determines the transmission parameters based 
on the feedback parameters. This is called closed-loop control. If the communication 
is not bidirectional, a low-speed signaling channel must be established between the 
receiver and sender. 


(2) Select the threshold value for the coded modulation method [20, 21] 


The transmitter coding and modulation method is determined by comparing the 
channel-quality prediction with the threshold values of various coding and modula- 
tion methods. The selection of the threshold value determines the system BER and 
throughput performance. Therefore, the system performance should be analyzed 
and studied, according to the system requirements, and the threshold value of the 
adaptive coding modulation scheme should be reasonably determined according 
to certain criteria, that is, the transmission SNR interval corresponding to each 
coding-modulation method. 


(3) Control the data transmission at the transmitter 


After obtaining the CSI, the transmission characteristics of the transmitter can be 
changed accordingly; this is the core of adaptive technology. The coding modulation 
used for the next transmission is determined, based on a comparison of the channel- 
estimation output with the threshold value, and the transmitter is controlled to encode 
and modulate the transmitted data using that transmission mode. 
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(4) Notify the receiver of the coding-modulation method 


The receiver must know which coding-modulation method is used to demodulate 
and decode the received signal. Therefore, it is important to correctly identify the 
coding-modulation method; this is generally accomplished in three ways. 


a. Open-loop method 


The receiver estimates the channel based on the reception and notifies the sender via 
signaling. Alternatively, using reciprocity, the sender directly estimates the channel, 
selects parameters based on the channel condition, and notifies the receiver via 
signaling. 


b. Closed-loop method 


The receiver estimates the channel based on the reception, selects the parameters, 
and then notifies the sender via signaling. 


c. Blind detection 


When no signal is transmitted, the sender selects the parameters according to its 
reception, and the receiver detects the transmitted parameters blindly. 

From the above analysis, it can be seen that reasonably determining the judgment 
threshold for various transmission modes in the adaptive-coding modulation system 
is one of the keys to improving the system performance using the implementation 
scheme. Various guidelines exist for determining the threshold value from optimizing 
the system performance. Here, we briefly describe two commonly used ones: One is 
to ensure that the system has a certain BER performance, and the other is to ensure 
that the system-throughput performance (or spectrum utilization) is maximized. 

We know that different coding-modulation modes in wireless-communication 
systems have different BER performances. For a transmission mode, when the 
channel state deteriorates (SNR decreases), the transmission BER will increase, 
which may hinder the system from transmitting data properly. Therefore, the judg- 
ment threshold of each coding-modulation mode can be determined by ensuring 
that the system has a certain BER. When the channel SNR is lower than the 
threshold value, its corresponding coding-modulation mode will not be used for 
system transmission. 


7.1.3 Analysis of the Adaptive-Modulation Coding Algorithm 


The core issue of adaptive coding is the transmission-mode selection algorithm. To 
date, the transmission-mode selection algorithm has not been clearly specified in most 
wireless-communication specifications (e.g., high-speed downlink packet access 
(HSDPA)), but is given full play to various equipment manufacturers. The R&D 
departments of various companies and other research institutions have conducted 
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extensive and in-depth research in this area, and the common transmission-mode 
selection algorithms can be divided into exploratory and channel—estimation-based 
adaptive-selection algorithms [14, 15]. 


(1) Exploratory adaptive 


The main idea of the exploratory-adaptive coding algorithm is to track the data frames 
that fail to transmit, which is generally indicated by the CRC check result indication 
(ACK/NAK frames), and to transform its data-transmission rate using the tracking 
result and the system-target indication. 

The basic principle is that the number of consecutive failed data frames n and 
cumulative number of successful data frames m are set according to the system 
requirements. If n consecutive data frames are not successfully received by the 
originator, the second retransmission of the current packet and subsequent data 
transmission are performed with a lower coded-transmission mode. 

When the accumulated number of successfully received data frames reaches m, 
the data-transmission mode is stepped up one level and the accumulator is zeroed. 
However, if the transmission mode is stepped down one level and the immediately 
following frame fails again, the transmission mode is stepped down again and the 
accumulator is zeroed. 

The advantage of this algorithm is that it is simpler to implement because it does 
not require channel estimation, and there is no performance loss owing to channel- 
estimation errors. However, because of its exploratory nature, it is not able to react 
quickly to channel changes and the conversion-coding method tends to lag behind 
the channel changes; thus, it is difficult to greatly improve the system throughput 
using the exploratory class of algorithms. In addition, the number of consecutive 
failed data frames n and the number of cumulative successful data frames m in the 
implementation process must be determined. The system model is shown in Fig. 7.2. 


(2) Channel-estimation-based adaptive 


Although the exploratory algorithm is simpler to implement, it does not fully adapt 
to channel changes because the channel information cannot be fully applied without 
channel estimation; therefore, the transmission-mode selection algorithm based on 
channel estimation is more studied in adaptive coding. While receiving the data, the 
receiver estimates and predicts the channel conditions for the next data frame, based 
on the variation in the received signal, and feeds it back to the transmitter, which 
then decides the coding mode to be used for the next frame, based on the feedback 
value, to better adapt to the channel variation. 

Adaptive-coding techniques based on channel estimation usually consist of three 
components: measuring, estimating, or predicting the channel variation; setting the 
judgment threshold; and signaling the information to the rest of the system. The 
system model is shown in Fig. 7.3. 

The channel-quality estimation requires a suitable physical-quantity representa- 
tion, and the metrics generally used are the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) and mean 
squared error (MSE). These values can be measured at the receiver side (closed-loop 
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Fig. 7.3 Adaptive-coding system model based on channel estimation 


approach) or at the transmitter side (open-loop approach), in addition to considering 
the adaptive rate and complexity of the estimation algorithm. 

If the communication is bidirectional and the channels are shared, the trans- 
mitter can estimate the transmission channel based on the received information, 
thus enabling the corresponding coding mode in the next transmission frame. This 
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approach is called open-loop detection and is used, for example, for wireless channels 
in near-ground laser-communication modes. 

If the transmission channel is not the same for both sides of the communication, 
as when it is divided into uplink and downlink, the quality of the channel must be 
aggregated at the receiver side, and the detection result is communicated to the sender 
side by means of signaling. This method of transmitting the channel condition using 
the receiver is called closed-loop detection. 

After obtaining the channel-quality information through channel estimation, it 
is important to consider how to change the coding parameters, such as code rate 
and code length; that is, to set a suitable selection threshold. Selecting the optimal 
threshold involves optimizing the objective function under limited conditions. There 
are two common optimization objectives: 


1. Under certain spectrum-utilization conditions, the transmission BER is mini- 
mized. 

2. To ensure a certain BER, the transmission rate is maximized; that is, spectrum 
utilization is maximized. 


The judgment threshold can also be fixed or varied dynamically. A fixed threshold 
can be obtained from mathematical calculations or through simulation, which is 
simpler to implement but usually not optimal. The adaptive-decision threshold 
can adapt to the time-varying characteristics of the channel, improve the system 
throughput to a greater extent, and can reach or approach the optimal threshold; 
however, it increases the system complexity. 

After estimating the channel quality and determining the judgment threshold, it 
is important to inform the sender of this information to ensure that the transmission 
mode at the sender and receiver is the same. One method is to transmit the channel 
quality directly in the signaling; another is to signal the sender directly of the trans- 
mission mode that it should use, after the receiver has estimated the transmission 
mode at the sender, based on the channel quality. The latter method reduces the 
feedback information and is more efficient. 


7.2 Adaptive-Channel-Estimation Algorithm 


An adaptive-coding strategy applied to optical wireless communication can adjust 
and select coding/decoding schemes with different error-correction capabilities or 
change the parameters of the same coding/decoding scheme, in real time, according 
to the channel conditions during the entire communication process. 

High error-correction-strength coding can waste bandwidth and other resources 
in a clear atmosphere. Low error-correction-strength coding cannot guarantee the 
communication quality in a bad atmosphere under a single coding method. An adap- 
tive strategy is an effective means of improving the performance of optical wireless 
communication from the coding perspective by balancing reliability and economy 
[11, 12]. 
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Because laser communication is bidirectional, each link can estimate the channel 
using its reverse link. Using the atmospheric laser-communication transceiver’s char- 
acteristics to integrate full-duplex communication, a training sequence is inserted at 
the two terminals of the communication link, when sending. The training sequence 
is first detected at both receiving ends, and then the channel parameters are estimated 
by the corresponding channel-estimation module. 

At the initial moment, the corresponding subencoder is used, according to the 
initially estimated channel parameters. When the channel characteristics change, the 
estimated channel parameters will change accordingly. Then, the system automati- 
cally changes the coding and decoding of both sides simultaneously, and selects the 
subencoder that matches the new channel parameters, thereby achieving adaptive 
coding. 


7.2.1 Training-Sequence Design 


The training sequences used for channel estimation must have good autocorrelation 
and correlation properties and be easy to detect. To reduce the system complexity, 
frame-synchronization codes can be used as training sequences. Pseudo-random 
sequences are typically used as training sequences for frame-synchronous codes. 
m-sequences, Gold sequences, and Barker codes are ideal code words. In addition, 
m-sequences, Gold sequences, and Walsh sequences have been successfully used in 
wireless radio-frequency (RF) communications and have obtained relatively good 
correlation and better system performance. 

Because the user information is processed in the optical domain and the optical 
signal is unipolar, m-sequences, Gold sequences, and Walsh sequences cannot be 
directly applied to the atmospheric laser-communication system and must first be 
converted to unipolar codes. 


(1) m-sequences 


The m-sequence can be generated using a linear-feedback shift register. In the binary 
shift-register generator, if n is the number of steps, the maximum length of the code 
sequence that can be generated is 2" — 1. The m-sequence, as a pseudo-random 
sequence, has three important properties: 


1. In each cycle, code element 1 appears once more than code element 0, which is 
balanced. 

2. In each cycle, there are 2” — 1 element trips, half of which are code element 1 
and half of which are code element 0. 

3. Them-sequence faj } and its displacement sequence of mode 2 fa jg } , and another 
displacement sequence in the m-sequence. 
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Fig. 7.4 m-Sequence autocorrelation properties 


These three characteristics of the m-sequence give it an excellent autocorrelation 
function, as shown in Fig. 7.4, with low mutual correlation of the preferred sequence- 
association set. It has a narrow sense of the pseudo-noise sequence, is easy to generate 
and replicate, and is the most widely used sequence. 


(2) Gold sequences 


In 1967, R. Gold proposed a composite sequence composed of preferred pairs, 
referred to as Gold codes. Gold codes are generated based on m-sequences and consist 
of a modulo-2 sum of two m-sequence preferred pairs with equal code lengths and 
the same code clock [22]. 

Let a;(t) € (—1, 1) denote a Gold code with length T,, number of code bits N, 
and width of code slice T,; that is, T, = NT, and a;(t) = O(t > T,, t < 0). The Gold 
code is defined as 


T 


Ryle) = f latt D tat-T +] a(tdt (O<t<T,). 11) 
0 


1. When i = j = k, Rij(t) is said to be the periodic autocorrelation function of 
a;(t). 

2. When i = j Æ k, Rix (tT) is said to be the periodic intercorrelation function of 
aj(t) and a,(t). 


For a binary Gold-code sequence, the correlation function has the following formula: 
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Fig. 7.5 Autocorrelation property of a Gold sequence 


N-1 


Rie (rt) = J lailmt+r)+aj(m—N+ryla(m) O<r<sN-1), 0.2) 


m=0 


where aj(m) = aj(t = mT,), (0<m< (N — 1)). 
Setting N = 15, the following sequence of Gold codes is obtained by calculation: 


x = {111101011001000}. (7.3) 


When Gold codes are correlated with a long random sequence containing Gold 
codes, the correlation value is only larger when they are aligned with each other, 
as shown in Figs. 7.5 and 7.6. When Gold codes are correlated with a long random 
sequence containing Gold codes, the correlation value is larger only when the Gold 
codes are encountered in the long sequence. 


7.2.2 Channel Estimation 


Channel estimation is the process of estimating the parameters of a channel model 
from the received data. Channel estimation plays a key role in wireless systems and 
is typically required to provide channel-state information to the receiver. 
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Fig. 7.6 Gold-sequence correlation properties 


(1) Estimation-theory basis 


The estimation theory generally addresses the stochastic phenomenon, based on an 
analysis of the observed data after contamination by various noises and disturbances, 
and is further based on certain estimation criteria to estimate the random variables 
or stochastic processes. If the quantity to be estimated is a random variable, the 
estimation method is called parametric estimation; if the quantity to be estimated is 
a random process, it is called state or waveform estimation. The estimation theory 
consists of two parts: parametric estimation and waveform estimation [23]. 

Among the estimation theories, Bayesian estimation requires a known cost func- 
tion, along with a knowledge of the complete probabilistic description of the para- 
metric quantities to be estimated, and observed data under the most demanding 
conditions. The maximum a posteriori probability (MAP) and maximum -likelihood 
(ML) estimations have somewhat relaxed conditions, requiring that the cost func- 
tion be an even function of the error without its detailed form; however, they still 
require a knowledge of the complete probabilistic description of the covariates and 
observations to be estimated. Linear least mean-squared-error (LMMSE) estimation 
requires only the first- and second-order moment properties of the parameter to be 
estimated and the observed data to be known. Least-squares (LS) estimation treats 
the estimation problem as an optimization problem. 


(2) Classification of channel-estimation techniques 


Channel estimation is a key technique in wireless communication. It was shown in 
[24] that at a medium SNR (20 dB), a 1% channel-estimation error can degrade the 
channel capacity by approximately 1/3. High-quality channel estimation is a strong 
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guarantee of the performance of a communication system. Typically, channel esti- 
mation can obtain the frequency-domain transfer function of a wireless channel to 
help the receiver demodulate the currently received signal. For adaptive-modulation 
systems, channel estimation can also be used to obtain the SNR of the currently 
received signal, and thus, predict the possible channel conditions for the next 
transmission and select the optimal transmission parameters. 

Channel-estimation techniques can be broadly classified into two categories: one 
is pilot-frequency-based channel estimation, which includes both pilot-frequency- 
based and training-sequence-based methods. The other category is not based on a 
guide frequency and includes blind estimation and differential estimation. 

Blind channel-estimation methods do not need to transmit additional redundant 
information for channel-estimator training; however, they require constant or slowly 
changing channel-statistical properties (much smaller than the convergence time of 
channel estimation) because of the large delay introduced by using a large amount 
of transmitted data for accurate channel estimation. Otherwise, the channel cannot 
be estimated accurately. 

Semi-blind channel-estimation methods also do not use special training sequences 
or a small amount of training data to complete the channel estimation, so their 
channel-estimation convergence time is also very long. These two methods are suit- 
able for channels with statistically smooth or quasi-smooth characteristics and slow 
time-varying channels. 

Pilot-symbol-assisted modulation (PSAM) is a method that uses a pilot frequency 
(training sequence) to estimate the channel. In general, PSAM channel estimation first 
inserts a certain amount of known data (pilot frequency) into the data stream, and then 
estimates the channel response at the time or frequency of the pilot frequency using 
some criterion. It then obtains the complete channel response by one-dimensional or 
two-dimensional interpolation. This is the most studied channel-estimation method. 


(3) Adaptive channel-estimation algorithms 
a. Maximum-likelihood estimation 


The estimation model containing a vector of parameters to be estimated is assumed 
to be as follows [23, 24]: 


Y =Xh4N, (7.4) 


where h = [hy,..., hy]” is the vector of parameters to be estimated; that is, the 
channel characteristics at the guide-frequency location. X isa known M x N matrix, 
N is an n-dimensional noise vector, and all its elements obey the same independent 
Gaussian distribution with a zero mean and variance a. Y =[Y,..., Yy]" is the 
vector of observations; that is, the received signal vector. 

To perform a maximum-likelihood (ML) estimation of parameter vector h, the 
likelihood equation for the maximum-likelihood estimation can be obtained as 


ð 
g PPOX D pag, =O (1.5) 
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The maximum-likelihood estimate in Eq. (7.5) is then used to construct a cost 


function p(y|X , h), such that the cost function achieves the largest value of h as the 
final maximum-likelihood estimate: 


h = arg max{p(y|X, h)}. (7.6) 
h 


The final estimate is the H that yields the maximum value of this cost function. For 
the ML method, the discussion is based on the likelihood function of the following 
equation: 


f(V|H) = 


1 1 
(2r)N/2|C]12 exp| zY HX)” C! (Y -mo}, (7.7) 


where C is the covariance array of noise Z and superscript H denotes the conjugate 


transpose. The cost function in Eq. (7.7) is used to estimate the corresponding H 
by taking the partial derivative of the cost estimator H and setting it equal to zero. 
Because the noise is Gaussian white noise, the maximum-likelihood estimate of H 
can be obtained by simplification: 


Hun = YX" (X# x)". (7.8) 


b. Least-squares estimation 


Least-squares (LS) channel estimation is a channel estimator obtained from the least- 
squares sense (LSS) [23, 25, 26]. The estimation model containing the vector of 
parameters to be estimated is given by the following equation: 


Y =Xh4N, (7.9) 


where h = [hl,..., hy]" is the vector of parameters to be estimated; that is, the 
channel characteristics at the guide-frequency location. X isa known M x N matrix, 
N is an n-dimensional noise vector, and all its elements obey the same independent 
Gaussian distribution with a zero mean and variance o°. Y = [Y1,..., Yy]’ is the 
vector of observations and also the received signal vector. 

From a knowledge of least-squares theory, to complete the least-squares esti- 
mation of parameter h, the cost function of the least-squares estimation is first 
examined: 


C(h) = (Y — XW" (Y — Xh), (7.10) 


The cost function in Eq. (7.10) that minimizes h is the least-squares estimate of h. 
Furthermore, by biasing the cost function in Eq. (7.10) with respect to h and setting 
it equal to 0, the channel response Hzs can be obtained by the least-squares criterion: 
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Hrs = min{(Y — Xh)” (Y — Xh)} (7.11) 
a{(Y — Xh)” (Y — Xh 
(Y -XW Y -XD _ aes 
ds 
The time-domain estimate can be obtained as 
A T x-1 T 
his = œ x) x y, (7.13) 
where x is the sending vector and y is the receiving vector. 
For frequency-domain estimates, 
A 
His =X Y (7.14) 
His = [HO)H(1)--- HWW — DI" = X~ Y (7.15) 
YO)Yd) YN-1)] 
_[Y@r@  yw-py" ate) 
XOX) XN-!) 
Here, 
X (0) 0 
x= om (7.17) 
0 X(N — 1) 


is the diagonal matrix of the transmitting sequence vector. The elements on the 
diagonal are the message symbols transmitted on the corresponding subchannels. 

However, the inverse matrix of X does not exist when it is not a square matrix, 
or when X is a square matrix, but det(X ) = 0. To solve the problem that the above 
matrix cannot be directly inverted, the LS algorithm replaces the direct inverse of 
matrix X with generalized inverse matrix (X"X)—!X”, such that the expression of 
the channel-estimation result is 


His = (X"X) Xx" y, (7.18) 


The LS criterion-based channel-estimation algorithm has a simple structure, 
performs only one division operation, and requires little computational effort. 
However, the correlation properties of the channel frequency and time domains are 
not utilized in LS estimation, and the channel estimates are sensitive to the effects 
of noise because the effects of noise are ignored. With a small SNR, the estimation 
accuracy is low, which affects the parameter estimation of the data subchannel. 
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From the above analysis, it can be seen that in the case where the noise is additive 
Gaussian white noise (AGWN), maximum-likelihood estimation and least-squares 
estimation are equivalent and have the same expression form. Of course, if the noise is 
not AGWN, the expression of the maximum-likelihood estimation cannot be reduced 
to the form of least squares, but is much more complicated. 

Under the assumption of Gaussian white noise, the first- and second-order statis- 
tical properties can fully describe the stochastic process, and both maximum likeli- 
hood and least squares can obtain all the statistical information of the quantity to be 
estimated, based on the first- and second-order statistical properties; thus, they can 
obtain the same estimation results. 


c. Minimum mean-squared-error estimation 


The minimum mean-squared-error (MMSE) algorithm is based on the Bayesian 
method for statistically significant estimation [26-28], which models the channel 
impact response has a random vector. In the derivation according to the MMSE crite- 
rion, we must assume that A is a Gaussian variable with zero mean and is uncorrelated 
with the noise variable N. Under these assumptions, we can obtain 


A 
SMMSE = RyRy. (7.19) 
Here, 


Ry = E{gy"} = Reg F” X" 
Ry = E{yy" } = XFR,,F" X" + ofIy (7.20) 


are the mutual-covariance matrix of g and y and the self-covariance matrix of y, 

respectively; Re, is the self-covariance matrix of g and a? denotes the noise variance 

E{\|n;,|*}. These two statistics are assumed to be known. Because the columns in F 
A 

are orthogonal, the frequency-domain MMSE estimate hmmse can be derived from 


A 
E MMSE: 


A A HvH 
huuse = F 8 muse = FQOmmseF X” y. (7.21) 
Here, Qymsr can be represented as 


Oumse = Regl (FXF) '0} + Reg) | (FOX XF)!. (7.22) 


A 
If g is not Gaussian, Ammseg does not need to be the minimum mean-squared-error 
estimate; it is still the best linear estimate, and in any case (whether g is Gaussian or 


not), we use Vise to denote the channel estimate. 
MMSE estimation has good performance but relatively high complexity, whereas 
LS estimation has low complexity, but does not perform as well as MMSE. It should 
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be noted that MMSE estimation is predicated on the assumption that the channel 
self-covariance and noise variance are known. In practice, these statistics, Rg, and 
g, also need to be corrected or estimated, possibly adaptively. This increases the 
estimation complexity and slightly degrades the performance. 


d. Channel estimation using Wiener filtering based on an MMSE criterion 


If signal x(n) or X (n) and observed data z(n) or Z (n) are generalized smooth and their 
autocorrelation functions or power-population densities are known or findable, the 
linear minimum mean-squared-error estimation criterion is used to estimate x(n) or 
X (n). This estimation is called Wiener filtering. The basic idea of Wiener filtering is to 
find the optimal shock function or transfer function of a linear filter that minimizes 
the mean-squared error between the output and input waveforms [23, 24, 27], as 
shown in Fig. 7.7. 
The estimated value of the hypothetical channel is [29] 


A n 
H = X wijYi = WEY = Y" W. (7.23) 

i=l 

The estimation error is 
A 
ex = H; — Hx 
= H; — WË Y =H, — Y” W (7.24) 
H A ASH 
Ele, -e; | = E| (Hk — Ax) - (Hk — Ax) 

= E[H, HË] — 2E[H; Y" |W, + WË ELYY” |W; (7.25) 


Let Ryy = E[YY” ] and Rany = ELH, Y"]; then, 


Fig. 7.7 Block diagram of 
the Wiener filtering system 


x(t) Wiener 
Filter h(t 


Mean squared 
error minimization 
criterion 
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E[lex\?] = E[|Hel?] — 2RayWe + Wei Ryy Wr. (7.26) 


In Eq. (7.26), to take the minimum value of E [lex 7] , we find the partial derivative 
of Wz, satisfying 


aE[le«l"] 


= 2Ryy Wy — 2Rry = 0 


ƏWr l (7.27) 
> W; = Ry Rhy. 
Therefore, 
i ^u H pl 
H = WF Y = Ri, RyY (7.28) 
a 1 
H = E[HH"]R Y = RuyRy Y, (7.29) 
in which, 
Ruy = E[HY"] = E[H (XH + N)”] = Ran X" (7.30) 
Ryy = E[YY“] = E[(XH +N)(XH +N)" ] 
= XRygX” + only. (7.31) 
Therefore, 
A 
H = Rpy RY = Ryg X” (XRyyX” + o°Iy) 'Y 
= Ryy[X~'(XRapX" + 0°Iy)\(X”) T IX Y 
= Ryg (Rya + 0° (XP X) XHY 
Qa Hay -1 8 
= Ran (Run + 0° (XX) ) His (7.32) 


From the above discussion, the channel-estimation expression based on the 
MMSE criterion for Wiener filtering can be obtained as 


n 2y Hyhi 
H = Rpp (Ryn +0°(X°X) ) Hrs, (7.33) 


where Ryy is the autocorrelation matrix corresponding to the channel impact and 
a? is the variance of the additive Gaussian noise. Whenever signal X changes, 
matrix Ry = ELHH"” ] must change accordingly. To further reduce the complexity, 
(X"X)—! can be replaced by its expected value, E{(X"X)7'}. 

When the signal is modulated with equal probability, 


E{(X"X)"} = Ef|1/x M, (7.34) 
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where J is the unit matrix. 
We define the average SNR as E { Xx P} o”, and further simplify it to obtain 


Peale Bay fh (7.35) 
H = Rau | Rua + SNR Hrs- . 
Here, SNR = E LAONG is the average signal-to-noise power ratio and B = 
E\X, (k)-E | 1/X) (ky)? is a constant that depends on the modulation method. If the 


-1 
self-covariance matrices Ryy and SNR are known a priori, Ryg (Run + igi ) 
need only be calculated once. 


e. Estimation based on singular-value decomposition 


Although the linear minimum mean-squared-error estimator uses only the frequency- 
domain correlation property and its complexity is lower than that of estimators that 
use both time- and frequency-domain correlations, it still requires a large number 
of complex computational procedures. The channel matrix may be singular in the 
process of finding the inverse, which makes it impossible to find the inverse, or the 
wrong value, and is therefore limited in practical applications. 

In contrast, the singular-value decomposition (SVD) algorithm can be obtained 
by a low-order approximation of the matrix transformation and can be obtained, 
regardless of whether the channel matrix is singular or not, thus also reducing the 
complexity of the implementation [28, 30, 31]. 

A singular-value decomposition of the frequency-domain channel vector self- 
covariance matrix Ryp yields 


Ryg = UAU”, (7.36) 


where U is a matrix consisting of normalized orthogonal vectors and A is a diagonal 
matrix containing the singular values àọ > A; > ---ày-1 > 0 of Rpp. Substi- 


A =LA 
tuting the above equation into H = Ruy (R HH + tal ) His, we obtain the channel 


estimator based on singular-value decomposition, as follows: 


A H A 

Hsyvp = U AU” Hs, (7.37) 
where A is a diagonal matrix whose values on the diagonal are 

Àk 


e+ fr 


ôk k=0,1,...,N— 1. (7.38) 


By replacing part of matrix A on the diagonal with 0, a simplified approximate 
estimate can be obtained as 
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A A, 0 A 
Hsvp = u| ý ]otaes (7.39) 


where A; is the upper-left corner of the J x J matrix in A. Changing the size of J 
allows some compromise between complexity and performance. 


f. Interpolation-based channel estimation 


When the lead-in interval is smaller than the coherent bandwidth of the channel, 
the frequency-domain response of the entire channel transmitting data information 
can be estimated by interpolation in the frequency domain. Thus, the frequency 
domain of the received signal can be equalized and the information data can be 
recovered. Different interpolation algorithms obtain different estimation accuracies 
for the channel frequency-domain response. 

The interpolation method is used for fitting channel information, and its most 
important feature is its simplicity of implementation. This can be considered an opti- 
mization of the estimated channel response. Interpolation includes several methods, 
such as linear interpolation, Gaussian interpolation, etc. The performance is sequen- 
tially higher and the complexity increases. However, because the training phase 
contains noise, interpolation introduces new noise and produces a noise-threshold 
(error-floor) effect. 

The noise brought about by the interpolation method depends on two aspects: 
first, the number and method of lead insertion. The greater the number of leads, the 
better the data obtained by interpolation, and the better the corresponding noise- 
cancellation effect; however, this also reduces the effectiveness of the transmitted 
data. The second aspect depends on the use of interpolation methods, such as the 
previously mentioned linear interpolation and Gaussian interpolation methods. The 
interpolation method can be improved in the same manner as the guide frequency to 
obtain better results. 

At this point, two popular one-dimensional (1D) interpolation filters are discussed 
and analyzed [27]. 


g. Linear interpolation 


Linear interpolation, which uses two leading-frequency signals for interpolation 
estimation, is one of the simplest and most commonly used methods: 


A A LIA la 
H(k) = H(mL + l) = [i — rlro + Hom + 1). (7.40) 


At lower SNRs, linear interpolation is simple to implement and can achieve good 
performance over LS estimation. This is because lower SNRs imply high noise inten- 
sity and larger errors in LS estimation, whereas linear interpolation uses interpolation 
methods for channel estimation, which can reduce some noise effects. 
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h. Lagrangian interpolation 


Lagrangian interpolation is a curve-fitting method based on Lagrangian polynomials. 
It is a relatively flexible method based on multiple polynomials, and the order of the 
polynomials can be chosen arbitrarily. Polynomials of corresponding complexity 
can be selected to complete the interpolation, according to different performance 
requirements; thus, it is a very practical method that can use limited resources to the 
maximum extent. 

Given a set of data (Xo, Yo)------ (Xy,-1Yw,-1), the formula for Lagrangian 
interpolation is 


N,-1 


f= DoF ODL), (7.41) 


i=0 


where Nz is the order of the Lagrangian polynomial, that is, the order of the 
Lagrangian interpolation; L;(x) is the Lagrangian polynomial: 


N,i—-1 
Tio. kzi (% — Xk) 
N,i-1 i 
Ikoyi (xi — Xx) 


L(x) = (7.42) 


From the above analysis, the following can be obtained concluded: 


1. In terms of complexity, linear interpolation utilizes two lead-frequency (training- 
sequence) signals and has lower computational complexity, whereas Lagrangian 
interpolation utilizes multiple lead-frequency signals, thus resulting in higher 
computational complexity. 

2. Lagrangian interpolation has better performance because it can better approxi- 
mate the channel-response curve, owing to the large number of leads utilized. 


7.2.3 Performance Simulation and Result Analysis 


We used on-off keying (OOK) modulation with an atmospheric-scintillation factor 
of 0.6, assuming a perfectly aligned optical path, and various algorithms to estimate 
the simulation results, as shown in Fig. 7.8 [32]. 

From the simulation results, the best performance was obtained using SVD esti- 
mation, followed by Weiner-filter estimation, LS estimation, and MMSE estimation. 
The mean squared error can converge under several estimation methods. However, 
simulations indicate that there is still a relatively large discrepancy in the perfor- 
mance between each estimation result and the estimation results obtained in wireless 
communication. After analyzing the simulation data, this appears to be due to the 
unipolarity of the training sequence, which causes a certain energy loss in the esti- 
mation; thus, resulting in a larger estimation error in optical wireless communication 
systems. 
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MSE 


Fig. 7.8 Performance of various estimation algorithms 


7.2.4 Improved Channel-Estimation Algorithm 


Because the optical signal is unipolar and can only take values in the (0, 1) domain, 
the sent training sequences are unipolar sequences consisting of O and 1. There- 
fore, the various estimation algorithms described earlier were performed using OOK 
and pulse-position modulation (PPM) with unipolar training sequences for channel 
characterization. 

As a result, because of the specificity of the training sequence, any channel 
response multiplied by a sequence containing “0” is still “0” at the corresponding “0” 
element. This results in a large number of “0” points in the estimated channel char- 
acteristics, regardless of the channel variation; this causes a relatively large energy 
loss and a relatively large estimation error. 

The following is an analysis of the LS algorithm as an example, from Eq. (7.4): 


Y=Xh+N. 
It can be observed that signal X is transmitted through channel X - h and reaches 
the receiver after additional Gaussian white noise interference, such as background 
noise. From the training sequence x = {111101011001000}, after passing through 


the atmospheric channel to the receiver side, the value of Y at the corresponding “0” 
point of x will only have the value of noise N. Furthermore, from Eq. (7.18), 


A 
Hig = (X# X) xX". 


The LS estimation results are also known to be affected. 
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From the above analysis, it is concluded that several estimation algorithms that 
are popular in wireless communication cannot be directly applied in optical wireless 
communication. Therefore, some improvements were made to compensate for the 
estimation errors, so that they can be better applied in optical wireless communication 
systems. 

During the signal propagation, the channel changes very little within one signal- 
propagation period and can be approximated as having no change. This means that the 
channel characteristics have a strong correlation within one signal period. Accord- 


A 
ingly, the channel vector H zs, estimated using Eq. (7.18), can be vector-decomposed 
to extract the non-“0” elements to obtain 


{fast Ha; Ha) Ha), Ha©), He), HO), wa? l. 


Finding its mean value E(-) yields 


Hys_Mean = elà, HO), AOR AOR AOR A 
H1s(9). sad}, (1.43) 


Substituting Hzs_Mean for the corresponding “0” point of the estimated value of 
A 
His, we obtain 


(7.44) 


ras A A A A A A 
a Hrs (1), Hrs (2), His 3), H Ls (4), HLs Mean, H zs (6), Hrs Mean, H zs (8), H Ls (9), 
LS = i 


A 
Hs _Mean, Hy5_Mean, Hs (12), Hs Mean, Hz s_Mean, H75_Mean 


A performance comparison before and after the improvement is shown in 
Fig. 7.9a, b. 


(a) (b) 


—=— LS_mended 


a = 


0.0 L 1 1 1 1 10° 1 1 i 4 
5 


Fig. 7.9 LS algorithm performance-comparison graph. a Unimproved; b improved [32] 
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Fig. 7.10 Performance of 10" 

each algorithm after —s— MMSE 

improvement [32] —e— Weiner 
—4— SVD 


Figure 7.9a, b show the results obtained using LS estimation before and after 
correction. From the simulation results, the MSE of the LS estimation with correc- 
tion can be reached at 20 dB, and the performance is improved by three orders 
of magnitude. The same improvement can be applied to other algorithms, and a 
performance comparison is shown in Fig. 7.10. 

From the simulation results, the MSEs estimated by the various estimation algo- 
rithms after the correction were also greatly improved, and the convergence degrees 
were also relatively improved. The minimum mean squared error (MSE) can be 
improved by approximately one to two orders of magnitude at small SNRs and by 
approximately three orders of magnitude at large SNRs. 


7.3 Signal-to-Noise Ratio Estimation Algorithm 


The signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) can be used to measure the channel quality, describe 
the wireless-channel quality, provide communication-system channel-quality infor- 
mation, and help improve the communication-system performance. In an adaptive- 
coding communication system, an appropriate coding method can be selected, based 
on the SNR obtained from real-time estimation. 

The S/N estimation algorithm is based on different channels and signal- 
modulation methods. There are two main categories: S/N estimation methods based 
on training-aid data and blind S/N estimation algorithms. 
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7.3.1 SNR Estimation Based on Subspace Autocorrelation 


After the photoelectric conversion at the receiving end, the signal is amplified and 
filtered before entering the judgment circuit, which can be expressed as 


r(n) = s(n)h(n) + w(n), (7.45) 


where r(n) before entering the judgment circuit, can be seen as a continuous 
signal with varying light-intensity amplitude, owing to noise, as observed by an 
oscilloscope. Therefore, analytical calculations were conducted [33]. 

Because the received signal r(m) contains s(n), h(n), and w(n) components that 
are independent of each other, the autocorrelation matrix of the received signal can 
be expressed as 


Ry = E{r(n)r(n)"} = Efan) +w] An) + wa)” } 
= E{[s(n)h(n)] - [s(nh(n)}"} + E{w(n)w(n)"} 
= RssRin H Ryw (7.46) 


Let Ry, = RssRnn; then, Eq. (7.46) can again be expressed as Rp = Ry + Rwy. 


Because the autocorrelation matrices R,,, Ry,, and R,,,, are all symmetric matrices, 
the singular-value decomposition can be performed as follows: 


Re = vA", (7.47) 
where v is the orthogonal matrix and A, = diag(r,, r2, ..-, Tp, 9,0, O)mxm, where 


diag(-) denotes a matrix with - as the diagonal element, ri > r2 > --- rp, and p is 
less than the matrix order m. 


Rwy = vAwVv", (7.48) 
where A,, = diag(o2, 02, ...,07)mxm- 
Ry = vA, v” = Ry + Rww = v(Ax T Ap)”. (7.49) 


where A, = diag(A1, A2,.--Am)mxm 


ri to, 0 ---0 
0 
=| r to2 7! (7.50) 
3 r 
0 0 «a 


w= mxm 
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We call the space tensed by the above m singular values the noise-containing signal 
space, the space tensed by the first p singular values the received signal subspace, 
and the space tensed by the last m—p singular values the noise subspace. It can be 
shown that the x(n) power P, can be enpe pen as the sum of the singular values, 
and the noise w(n) power P,, is m times o? [34]. Thus, the received SNR can be 
calculated as 


Pp 
X Ar- 02) 
SNR = 10 log(P;/Py) = 10 1og| ——— (7.51) 
mx o$ 
The sequence of correlation functions {79,7|,...,7m—1} is estimated from the 


received signal y(n), and the estimation equation can be expressed as follows: 


N-1 


A 1 
re = E[y(n)y(n + k)] = z Dave +k) k=0,1,2,. —1. (7.52) 
i=0 


where N denotes the length of the received sequence. As the optical signal is a 


i : A A . 
unipolar real signal, rg = rg*, where * denotes the conjugate transpose. Therefore, 


Po ‘al aia Pm-1 

A îi Po RN Pn—2 

Rys 0! (7.53) 
Pin—1 Pn—2 +++ Po 


A 
Calculating the singular-value decomposition of R,, yields a sequence of singular 
values, 


îi Se Ses a (7.54) 


lV 


The average power of each noise harmonic is calculated using the following 
equation: 


S 


-bi Ài. (7.55) 
=pt+ 


A 
m— P i=p+1 


The SNR of the received signal was obtained by substituting Eq. (7.51). 
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7.3.2 SNR Estimation Based on Noise- Variance Estimation 


Usually, channel-state information (CSI) is defined as the SNR at the carrier position, 
and the common method for estimating the SNR is to estimate the signal power and 
noise power separately, and then divide them by each other. In the case of AGWN 
channels, the CSI is calculated, and it is important to perform both signal and noise- 
power estimation to improve the performance. Here, we estimated the signal and 
noise powers in an atmospheric channel [35, 36]. 

The value of the SNR can be calculated by Eq. (7.56): 


2, 
Jo? (7.56) 


n 


he 
(ji 


where the noise power of value is obtained using Eq. (7.58). 


2 W (k) W'(k) 
) = (Je +e [rw + | 


CSI = 


2 
. xor) 


2 
Ok 


SNR; = (7.57) 


A 2 
(Ji — H'(k) ) (7.58) 


A 
where H denotes the channel estimate of the current symbol and H’ denotes the 
channel estimate of the previous symbol at frequency k. 
W (k) and W’(k) are the Fourier transforms of the current and previous AGWN, 
respectively, which are independently and identically distributed; thus, Eq. (7.58) 
can become 


(Ji -HE 


2 2 
_, (Wer) 
) Zy EE : (7.59) 


For the noise power, 


og = (IWW) = 2 - (IX) - (Ji — H'(k) 


2 
(7.60) 


Substituting of into Eq. (7.57), we obtain 
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2 
A 
2 ) ` 


N N 
2. fia — H'(k) 
Therefore, the SNR can be calculated using the channel estimate. 


SNR = 


(7.61) 


7.3.3 SNR Estimation Based on the Least-Squares Criterion 


A 
By the least-squares criterion, the signal and noise can be defined as H X and e, 


respectively, corresponding to the H that minimizes the mean squared error shown 
in Eq. (7.62) [37]: 

2 

) (7.62) 


where (-) represents the ensemble average and H X is used as the reference signal for 
the observed signal at the receiver. Expanding (7.62), we observe that minimizing 
Eq. (7.62) is equivalent to minimizing Eq. (7.63). 


2 A 
€e =(|\Y-HX 


|H|7(|X |?) — HRyy — HRyx, (7.63) 


where Ryy denotes the correlation operation, and the correlation function is defined 
as 


Rey = Rye = (XY). (7.64) 
Set 
T =|A|?(|X|?) — HRxy — HRyx. (7.65) 


By taking the partial derivative of both sides of Eq. (7.65) and setting it equal to 
zero, we obtain 


ƏT _ a(|H|?(IX|’) — HRxy — HRyx) 


= 0. 7. 
oH oH i no) 


The unique solution of channel coefficient H can be obtained as 
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Rxy 
(x1) 


H = (7.67) 


Therefore, the SNR estimate of the ratio of the signal power to the noise power, 
expressed by Eq. (7.62), can be expressed as 


(7.68) 


After simple processing and substitution, Eq. (7.68) can be expressed in the 
following form: 


A IRxy|? IRxy | 
R = ——> z= =: (7.69) 
(IYP\(IX|?) — IRxr? RyyRxx — Ryy 


The least-squares criterion-based SNR estimation is then obtained from Eq. (7.69). 


7.3.4 SNR Estimation Using a Correlation-Coefficient 
Solution 


Two sequences, X (n) and Y(n), acquired under the same conditions, contain the 
same real signal and the same variance of the noise signal. Therefore, they can be 
set as 


X (n) = S(n) + Wi(n) (7.70) 


Y(n) = S(n) + Wo(n), (7.71) 


where X (n) and Y (n) are received sequence | and received sequence 2, respectively, 
and S is the signal; W, and W> are the noise signals with variance o°. The values of 
correlation functions r,,(m) of X (n) and Y (n) at m = 0, 


N-1 


ry(m)lm=0 = lim = 9 [XY] 


n=0 
N-1 


. 1 
= lim DoS) + Wi S) + W20) 
n=0 


= Tss (0) + Fwis(O) EE Tsw2 (0) + fw1w2(0) 
= Tss (0) + 2rswı (0) +0 
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X rss (0) = rs(0) = Es, (7.72) 
where fw1s5 = Fsw2 = 0 because S (n), W1 (n), and W2(n) are uncorrelated. r,(0) is the 


value of the autocorrelation function r;(m) of S(m) at m = 0, which is equal to the 
average power E; of S(n); therefore, 


Txy(0) = r;(0) = Es. (7.73) 
In addition, because 
i Sxe = 5 Y° (n), (7.74) 
NeoN eG NN 
when N is large, 
es S xo =E,= 2 5S Y°(n) = E,, (7.75) 
N n=0 N n=0 f 


where Es, Ey, and E, are the average powers of S (n), X (n), and Y (n), respectively. 
The correlation coefficients of X (n) and Y (n) are 


ae tro Xm- Y] 
xy — 
Vi Eio X -yh DN) YO) 
roO) r0) r0) 


= zZ = : 7.16 
E, E; E, ( ) 
that is, 
E; =rs(0) = PryEx. (7.77) 
In addition, because 
E; = Es + Ewı, (7.78) 
E; E; x Ex x 
= Sl Po Se, (7.79) 
Ewi Ex ~ Es Ex oy PayEx Le Pry 
Therefore, the SNRs of SNR, and SNR, of x and y are 
Es Pxy 
SNR, = SNR, = 101g} — | = 10lg| ——— |]. (7.80) 
Ew 1— Pxy 
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From the above derivation and analysis, it is clear that if a signal is implied in two 
sequences with the same variance noise, the SNR of this signal can be estimated by 
calculating the correlation coefficient of these two sequences [16]. When designing 
an adaptive-coding system, the SNR of a signal can be estimated and analyzed 
according to Eqs. (7.76) and (7.80) by obtaining two consecutive received training 
sequences of signals that contain the same signal and noise variance. 


7.3.5 Performance Simulation and Discussion 


From the simulation results, the received SNRs estimated by all four algorithms show 
arelatively good linear relationship, which is in good agreement with the ideal value; 
thus, they can be used as a basis for the parameters to measure the channel quality in 
adaptive coding (Fig. 7.11). We also performed simulations under binary phase-shift 
keying (BPSK) modulation and, because the transmitted signal can be represented 
as a bipolar signal after BPSK modulation, the simulation results are also given here 
for added comparison, as shown in Figs. 7.12 and 7.13 [32]. 

The results obtained from the improved channel estimation are basically consistent 
in performance with the use of bipolar codes. The improved algorithms provide a 
good basis for estimating the channel quality in practical applications, with a better 
solution in terms of a complexity and performance compromise. 


7.3.6 Adaptive Judgment Based on Channel Estimation 


At the receiving end of the optical wireless communication, after a photoelectric 
conversion, the signal is amplified and filtered, and then enters the judgment circuit. 
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Fig. 7.12 Channel-estimation performance with BPSK modulation [32] 
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Fig. 7.13 SNR estimation with BPSK modulation [32] 


The judgment circuit decides whether the signal is “1” or “0”, according to the 
judgment threshold. Therefore, the choice of the judgment threshold directly affects 
the BER of the system. 

According to the literature [38, 39], it is known that under wireless-optical OOK 
modulation, the probabilities of the receiver misclassifying a “1” as “0” and vice 
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versa are shown in Eqs. (7.81) and (7.82), respectively. 


Pon = 5! + ert|(0 = VS} 203 || (7.81) 


Pip = 5! - ert by 203 |], (7.82) 
where 
erf (x) = = J exp(—u°)du = | — erfc(x). (7.83) 
0 


Then, the total BER is Pse = P1 Poj1 + PoP1/0- 


a pate 00 


where b is the judgment threshold, E, is the transmission power, and o, is the 
noise standard deviation. From Eq. (7.84), it can be seen that the value of the judg- 
ment threshold has a significant influence on the BER of the system for a certain 
transmission power. 

Conventional receive verdicts under optical-wireless OOK use fixed verdict 
thresholds because the atmospheric-channel characteristics are unknown when the 
verdict is made at the receiver side. Therefore, the OOK verdict in the presence of 
additive noise is discussed first. Because 


y(n) = s(n) + wn), (7.85) 
the transmission success-rate forms are 
Py =VS+Py, (7.86) 


where P, is the received optical power, S is the transmitted optical power, and P,, is 
the noise power. 

Assume that the modulated sources have equal probability of sending “1” and 
“0”, and Po + P, =k. 

In optical-wireless OOK modulation, the optimal judgment threshold in the 
absence of turbulence is 


b= VJS/2. (7.87) 
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The judgment threshold shown in Eq. (7.87) is only related to the transmit power, 
and it is a fixed threshold, which is typically used in conventional OOK-modulation 
judgments. 

However, because the actual atmospheric environment is subject to attenuation 
caused by turbulence, absorption, etc., the system model shown in Eq. (7.85) should 
be expressed as 


y(n) = s(n)g(n) + w(n). (7.88) 


Similarly, transmission success-rate forms are 


Py = J gS + Pw, (7.89) 


where P, is the received optical power, S is the transmitted optical power, P,, is the 
noise power, and g is the attenuation coefficient caused by turbulence, absorption, 
etc. Therefore, the fixed threshold value calculated using Eq. (7.87) adds a new error 
to the BER calculation using Eq. (7.84). 

By introducing the adaptive-judgment threshold, Eq. (7.87) can be expressed as 


b = /88/2, (7.90) 


where the value of g can be obtained from the channel estimation. 
We used a Monte-Carlo simulation to compare the system performance with fixed 
and adaptive judgment thresholds, as shown in Fig. 7.14. 
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Fig. 7.14 Effect of judgment threshold on the BER [32] 
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The simulation results show that there is a significant reduction in the BER of the 
system after adopting the adaptive-judgment threshold, and a gain of approximately 
1 dB can be achieved under the same BER condition. 


7.3.7 Estimation-Error Analysis 


The performance of the channel-estimation algorithm is characterized by the mean 
squared error (MSE), which indicates the dispersion of the estimated value with 
respect to the true value. Its mathematical expression is 


2 
MSE =E (â -1) (7.91) 


where E(-) represents the mean value, H the true value, and H the value of 
each estimate. According to the parameter-estimation principle, when the MSE is 
smaller under the same estimation conditions, the estimation algorithm has better 
performance. 

Adaptive-modulation coding relies on a knowledge of the channel-state infor- 
mation, and the choice of modulation or coding method is generally based on the 
received SNR of the channel; thus, channel-quality estimation is a prerequisite for 
adaptive-modulation coding. The estimation of the SNR is a problem of parameter 
estimation based on the received signal, and the most optimal estimate is one that is 
unbiased (or has minimum bias) and has minimum variance. 

However, the actual obtained channel-quality estimate will have some error; there- 
fore, the matching between the adaptive-modulation coding and the channel condition 
produces bias, which results in performance degradation. Here, the estimation error 
of the SNR is modeled as 


A 
SNR = SNR + A, (7.92) 


A 
where SNR and SNR are the true and estimated values of the channel SNR (in deci- 
bels), respectively, and A is a Gaussian random variable with variance o°. The causes 
of this error include the following. 


1. Noise and interference are additive and cannot be completely separated from the 
useful signal. 

2. The time window for SNR estimation cannot be infinitely long, and the smaller 
the observation window, the larger the error. 

3. Because the signal itself and atmospheric state change in real time, the estimation 
result will have a time delay relative to the signal transmission, which will also 
cause an estimation error. 
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The impact of an SNR-estimation error on the adaptive-coding system is 
manifested in two ways. 


A 
1. If SNR < SNR, the adaptive-modulation coding algorithm will assign lower- 
order modulation and coding methods with a higher error-correction capability 
to the channel; thus, decreasing the information-transmission rate of the system. 


A 
2. If SNR > SNR, higher-order modulation and poor error-correction coding are 
used, which increases the error probability of the system. 


7.4 Experimental Measurement and Simulation 


In optical wireless communication, the absorption, scattering, and turbulence effects 
of the atmosphere cause the laser spot to flicker, drift, and split, which significantly 
affects the stability and reliability of communication. Light-intensity fluctuations 
generally change according to the weather, and the overall trend is that light-intensity 
fluctuations are worse on sunny days than on cloudy or rainy days, with the smallest 
fluctuations when it rains. Rain not only reduces the ground temperature and abates 
the temperature difference, but also reduces the inhomogeneous components in the 
air. 

To visually and accurately analyze the effect of random atmospheric chan- 
nels on laser communication, we developed a real-time laser-measurement system 
using random atmospheric channels [40], for verifying the adaptability of laser- 
communication systems to various channels by obtaining experimental data, 
performing theoretical analysis and system modeling, and conducting meaningful 
exploration for further optimization of system-performance design. 

We conducted experiments in cloudy, light-rain, medium-rain, heavy-rain, and 
foggy environments, based on the large amount of actual data measured by the 
atmospheric random-channel real-time measurement system described in Chap. 6. 
The experimental environmental parameters are presented in Table 7.1. 


Table 7.1 Experimental environment parameters 


Parameter Value 

Transmitting power 10 mW 

Laser wavelength 650 nm 

Modulation method OOK 

Transmission distance 100 m 

Channel-estimation algorithm Improved LS algorithm 

SNR-estimation algorithm Noise-variance-estimation based algorithm 
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Fig. 7.15 Adaptive simulation results using real data of cloudy weather. a LS estimation. b SNR 
estimation [32] 


Adaptive Simulation Under Cloudy Conditions 


Figure 7.15a shows the estimated mean squared error of the LS algorithm under 
cloudy skies. Its SNR estimation is shown in Fig. 7.15b. 


Adaptive Simulation Under Light-Rain Conditions 


Figure 7.16a shows the estimated mean squared error of the LS algorithm under 
light-rain conditions; its SNR estimation is shown in Fig. 7.16b. 


Adaptive Simulation Under Medium-Rain Conditions 


Figure 7.17a shows the estimated mean squared error of the LS algorithm under 
medium-rain conditions; its SNR estimation is shown in Fig. 7.17b. 
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Fig. 7.16 Adaptive simulation results using real light-rain data. a LS estimation. b SNR estimation 
[32] 
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Fig. 7.17 Adaptive simulation results using real medium-rain data. a LS estimation. b SNR 
estimation [32] 


Adaptive Simulation Under Heavy-Rain Conditions 


The estimated mean squared error of the LS algorithm under heavy-rain conditions 
is shown in Fig. 7.18a, and its SNR estimation is shown in Fig. 7.18b. 


Adaptive Simulation Under Foggy Conditions 


The estimated mean squared error of the LS algorithm under foggy conditions is 
shown in Fig. 7.19a, and its SNR estimation is shown in Fig. 7.19b. 


Integrated Adaptive Simulation for All Weather Conditions 


It can be seen from the simulation results of various adaptive algorithms based on 
actual measurements that the mean squared error of channel estimation in cloudy, 
light, medium, and heavy-rain days is basically maintained at about 107?, and only 
on foggy days does the mean squared error increase significantly. It can be seen 
from the graph that the estimated value on foggy days will have a relatively large 
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Fig. 7.18 Adaptive simulation results using real heavy-rain data. a LS estimation. b SNR estimation 
[32] 
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Fig. 7.19 Adaptive simulation results using real foggy-weather data. a LS estimation. b SNR 
estimation [32] 


waveform distortion. This is likely due to the fact that the attenuation of the laser on 
foggy days is beyond the estimation capability. This is the most important effect of 
fog on the quality of wireless laser communications. 

In Fig. 7.20, various weather variations are grouped for the simulation. A total of 
280 sets of sampling points were used for the simulation, and four channel cases of 
cloudy, light rain, heavy rain, and foggy days were added; 70 sets of sampling points 
were used for each case. From the simulation results in Figs. 7.15, 7.16, 7.17, 7.18 
and 7.19, it can be seen that the estimated received SNR for cloudy days is above 
10 dB, the estimated received SNR for rainy days is between 4 and 12 dB, and the 
estimated received SNR for foggy days is below 5 dB. 

In summary, referring to the simulation data, we can take 5 and 10 dB as the 
switching thresholds of adaptive-channel coding on cloudy days, although the atmo- 
spheric attenuation increases; however, owing to the reduction of atmospheric scin- 
tillation, we can use the same coding scheme as for sunny days. On rainy days, the 
effect of atmospheric scintillation is also relatively low, owing to the scattering effect 
of raindrops on the laser. This results in the optical power received by the receiver 
side having a relatively obvious reduction. 

In foggy days, owing to the scattering of the laser by the suspended particles in the 
fog, and poor transmissions, the commonly used laser wavelengths are absorbed and 
attenuated very seriously; thus, the BER rises sharply, and it is necessary to consider 
the use of redundancy. A very high coding method or other alternate communication 
mode is needed to achieve the purpose of adaptive coding. 
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Fig. 7.20 Signal-to-noise ratio estimation in various weather conditions [32] 
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Chapter 8 A) 
Time-Domain Equalization Based geut 
on Adaptive Filtering 


When a laser is transmitted through the atmosphere, its optical-pulse signal will be 
attenuated to varying degrees, and the pulse waveform will be wide, which may lead 
to the mutual interference of inter-frame signals. This will significantly affect the 
demodulation and decision decoding of the receiver, and needs to be overcome or 
minimized [1]. This chapter discusses the basic principles, applications, and algo- 
rithms of adaptive filtering [2]. The least mean squares (LMS) algorithm is studied, 
and the contradiction between the algorithm-convergence speed and the steady-state 
value of the mean squared error is discussed. To solve the contradiction caused by 
the fixed step size of the LMS algorithm, the variable-step-size LMS algorithm is 
deeply analyzed and studied. 


8.1 Adaptive-Filtering Principle 


By adding an adaptive-equalizer module to an atmospheric laser-communication 
system, the influence of the atmospheric channel on the transmission signal can be 
overcome. An adaptive equalizer is a typical application of an adaptive filter. 

Time-domain equalizers can generally be divided into two categories [3-7]: linear 
and nonlinear. If the result of a decision in the receiver is fed back for equalizer- 
parameter adjustments, it is a nonlinear equalizer; otherwise, it is a linear equalizer. 
Figure 8.1 shows the basic equalizer-classification block diagram [5], which shows 
the structure and main algorithms of various equalizers. 
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Fig. 8.1 Equalizer-structure classification block diagram 


8.1.1 Adaptive Filters 


When the statistical characteristics of an input process are unknown or change, an 
adaptive filter can adjust its parameters to meet the requirements of some optimal 
criterion. When the statistical characteristics of the input process are unknown, 
the process of an adaptive filter adjusting its own parameters is called a “learning 
process.“ When the statistical characteristics of the input-process change, the process 
of an adaptive filter adjusting its own parameters is called a “tracking process” [2]. 

Figure 8.2 shows the general case of an adaptive filter. In the figure, x(n) is the 
number of iterations, y(n) represents the input signal, d (n) represents the output 
signal of the adaptive filter and is the expected signal (reference signal). The error 
signal e(n) is calculated by d(n) — y(n). The error signal is used to construct the 
objective function required by an adaptive algorithm to determine the appropriate 
update mode for the filter coefficients. Minimizing the objective function means that 
the output signal of the adaptive filter matches the expected signal. 
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Fig. 8.2 Schematic diagram of an adaptive filter 


8.1.2 Application of Adaptive Filters 


Adaptive filters can work well in unknown environments, and have been widely used 
in communication, radar, sonar, earthquake, biomedical engineering, and other fields. 
The essential difference between the various adaptive-filter applications lies in the 
different methods of extracting the desired signal [1]. Adaptive-filter applications 
can be roughly divided into the following four categories [3-7]. 


(1) System identification 


As shown in Fig. 8.3, in identification applications, adaptive filters are used to provide 
a linear model that best fits the unknown system in a sense. The system has the same 
input as the adaptive filter. The reference signal d (n) of the adaptive filter is used as 
the system output. If the system has dynamic characteristics, the model provided by 
the adaptive filter is time-varying. 


System 
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x 


ut 
e(n) 


Adaptive filter 


under test. system (7) 


output 


Fig. 8.3 System identification 
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Fig. 8.4 Equilibrium 


System input system output 
x(n) y(n) 


In system-identification applications, given an unknown dynamic system, an adap- 
tive filter is designed to approximate the dynamic system. Applications in layered- 
earth modeling and seismic exploration develop and study the layered model of the 
earth to explain complex problems on the earth’s surface [1]. 


(2) Inverse model (equilibrium) 


As shown in Fig. 8.4, one function of an adaptive filter is to provide an inverse model. 
In the case of a linear system, the transfer function of the inverse model is equal to 
the reciprocal of the transfer function of the unknown system. The input delay of the 
system constitutes the reference signal d (n) of the adaptive filter. 

Given a channel with an unknown impulse response, the purpose of an adaptive 
equalizer is to control the channel output so that the channel and equalizer cascade 
provides a good approximation of the ideal transmission medium. 


(3) Forecasting 


As shown in Fig. 8.5, the adaptive filter can predict the current value of a random 
signal. The current value of signal d (n) is used as the reference signal of the adaptive 
filter. The past value of the signal is added to the input of the filter. The output or 
estimation error of the adaptive filter can be used as the output of the system. In the 
former case, the system acts as a predictor; in the latter case, the system acts as a 
prediction-error filter. 

In predictive-coding applications, adaptive prediction is used to develop the model 
of the signal of interest (such as a speech signal), rather than directly coding the 
signal. In this encoding, the prediction error is encoded for transmission and storage. 
Typically, the prediction error has a smaller variance than the original signal, which 
serves as the basis for improving the coding. 
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Fig. 8.5 Forecasting 
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Fig. 8.6 Interference cancellation 


(4) Interference cancellation 


As shown in Fig. 8.6, an adaptive filter is used to eliminate the unknown interference 
contained in a basic signal. The basic signal is used as the desired response of the 
adaptive filter, and the reference signal is used as the input of the filter. The reference 
signal comes from a sensor or a group of sensors. 

In noise-cancellation applications, the purpose of an adaptive noise canceller is 
to remove noise from the received signal to improve the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR). 
The echo cancellation encountered in a telephone circuit is a special form of noise 
cancellation. 


8.1.3 Adaptive-Filtering Algorithm 


The optimization criterion of an adaptive-filtering algorithm is to minimize the 
objective function. The objective function F is a function of x(n), d(n), y(n), 
and F = F[x(n),d(n), y(n)], for which x(n), d(n), y(n) are the input signal, 
reference signal, and output signal of the adaptive filter, respectively. This objective 
function satisfies the nonnegativity criterion: for any x(n), d(n), y(n), there exists 
F = F[x(n), d(n), y(n) = 0 [3]. 

In the adaptive-filtering-algorithm operation process, the adaptive algorithm mini- 
mizes the function, so that y(n) is approximately equal to the filter d(n), and the 
parameters of the filter converge to the set of optimal coefficients that minimize the 
objective function. The three basic elements of the adaptive algorithm are as follows: 


1. Definition of common objective functions, F[e(n)]: 


Mean square error (MSE): F[e(n)] = E[|e()|"] (8.1a) 
Least squares (LS): F[e(n)] = 5 ae le(n — i)|? (8.1b) 


Weighted least squares (WLS) : F[e(n)] = De ailen- DÝ (8.1c) 
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where A is a constant less than 1; 
Instantaneous square value (ISV): 


Fle(n)] = |e(n)|? (8.1d) 


Generally speaking, ISV is easier to implement; however, because its objective 
function is extremely simplified, it has a noise-convergence problem. 


2 Objective-function F minimization algorithm 


Steepest-descent method: This method searches for the minimum point of the objec- 
tive function in the direction opposite the gradient vector of the objective function. 
This method is also called a gradient method. 


3. Definition of error signal e(n) 


The selection of the error signal is generally determined by the reference signal and 
output signal, according to the needs of the actual equalizer. 


(1) LMS algorithm 


Widrow and Hoff proposed the least mean squares (LMS) algorithm in 1960 [2]; 
it does not need to calculate the relevant correlation function or matrix inversion. 
The LMS algorithm is widely used in adaptive filtering because of its simplicity, 
low calculation, and easy real-time processing. The iterative formula of the LMS 
algorithm based on the steepest-descent method is as follows: 


e(n) = d(n) — x (n)w(n) (8.2) 


w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2ue(n)x(n) (8.3) 


where w(n) is the weight vector of the adaptive filter at time n, x(n) = 
[x(n), x(n — 1),--- ,x(n -L+1)]' is the input signal vector of the time-n filter, 
and L is the order of the adaptive filter. d (n) is the expected signal, the error signal 
is e(n), and the step factor is u. The convergence condition of the LMS algorithm 
isO < u < i in which Amax is the maximum eigenvalue of the autocorrelation 
matrix of the input signal. 

The convergence speed, tracking speed, and steady-state value of the mean squared 
error are the three most important technical indexes to measure the advantages and 
disadvantages of the adaptive-filtering algorithm. The number of iterations until the 
mean squared error of the adaptive filtering algorithm reaches convergence is the 
convergence speed of the algorithm. The smaller the number of iterations, the faster 
the convergence speed, and the better the algorithm performance. 

When the channel characteristics change, the number of iterations required for the 
mean squared error of the adaptive-filtering algorithm to reach convergence is called 
the tracking speed of the algorithm. The fewer the number of iterations, the faster the 
tracking speed, and the better the algorithm performance. The mean squared error 
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after the adaptive-filtering algorithm convergence is called the steady-state value of 
the mean squared error. The smaller the steady-state value of the mean squared error, 
the higher the convergence accuracy, and the better the algorithm performance. 

Reducing the step factor u can reduce the steady-state value of the mean squared 
error of the adaptive-filtering algorithm and improve its convergence accuracy. 
However, this will also reduce the convergence and tracking speeds of the algo- 
rithm. Therefore, the requirements of a fixed-step-size adaptive-filtering algorithm 
for adjusting the step-size factor u are contradictory in terms of the convergence 
speed, time-varying system-tracking speed, and convergence accuracy. To overcome 
this contradiction, many variable-step-size adaptive-filtering algorithms have been 
proposed. 


(2) Recursive least squares (RLS) algorithm 


The least squares (LS) algorithm directly processes the received data to minimize 
the objective function. The recursive least squares (RLS) algorithm is most used in 
practice and its iterative formula is as follows: 


u(n) = x" (n)C(n — 1) x(n) (8.4) 
_ C(n — 1)x(n) 
= aa n (8.5) 
w(n) = w(n— 1) + g()[d@) — x" (nwn — 1)] (8.6) 
C(n) =A [Cn = 1) — g(x" C — 1)] (8.7) 


Among them, C(0) = 6~!J, and the ô parameter setting is related to the SNR. 
A small value is taken when the SNR is high, and a large value is taken when the 
SNR is low. Z is the unit matrix, and parameter À is the exponential weighting factor, 
which meets 0 < A < 1 [1]. 

The RLS algorithm updates the inverse matrix of the autocorrelation matrix of the 
input signal by recursive estimation. It has a fast convergence speed, and its conver- 
gence performance is independent of the spectral characteristics of the input signal. 
However, the least-squares algorithm has two disadvantages. One is its complexity. 
The number of calculations for one iteration of the algorithm is directly proportional 
to N?, which requires a large amount of calculation and a large amount of storage, 
which are not conducive to real-time signal processing. Second, if the inverse matrix 
of the estimated autocorrelation matrix loses the positive definite characteristic, it 
will cause the algorithm to diverge. 


(3) Transform-domain adaptive-filtering algorithm 


For an input signal with strong correlation, after some orthogonal transformations, 
the eigenvalue divergence of the autocorrelation matrix of the input signal will be 
reduced. The smaller the eigenvalue divergence of the input-signal autocorrelation 
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matrix, the better the convergence performance of the LMS algorithm. The general 
steps of the transform-domain adaptive-filtering algorithm are as follows: 


1. An orthogonal transform is selected to transform the time-domain signal into a 
transform-domain signal; 

2. The transformed signal is normalized by the square root of its energy; 

3. A self-adaptive algorithm is used for filtering. 


A wavelet transform is also used in transform-domain adaptive filtering. In 
wavelet-transform adaptive filtering, two forms are usually adopted: one is wavelet- 
sub-band adaptive filtering, which is equivalent to transforming the input signal 
and the expected signal into a time-domain output signal after adaptive filtering in 
the multi-resolution space. The second is adaptive filtering in a wavelet-transform 
domain. The input signal is represented by the signal in the wavelet multi-resolution 
space, while the expected response signal is not transformed by the wavelet [4]. 


(4) Affine-projection algorithm 


The affine-projection algorithm is the generalization of the normalized least mean 
squares (NLMS) algorithm. Its performance is between that of the LMS algorithm 
and the RLS algorithm, and its computational complexity is lower than that of the 
RLS algorithm. In the fast affine-projection algorithm, the sliding-window fast- 
transverse filter algorithm is used to calculate the pre-filter vector, which avoids 
the matrix-inversion operation. Although the computational complexity of the fast 
affine-projection algorithm is reduced, the implementation of the embedded sliding- 
window fast-transverse filter algorithm is relatively complex, and it has a problem 
with numerical stability [4]. 


(5) Other adaptive-filtering algorithms 


In addition to the above adaptive-filtering algorithms, other algorithms include the 
conjugate-gradient algorithm, adaptive-filtering algorithm based on QR decomposi- 
tion [3], periodic LMS algorithm, max NLMS algorithm, n-max NLMS algorithm, 
LMF (RLF) algorithm, and leaky LMS algorithm [4]. 


(6) Adaptive-filtering algorithm selection criteria [7] 


1. Convergence speed: The number of iterations required for the algorithm to reach 
the best statistical-approximation value when the input is a stationary signal. 

2. Offset: The difference between the output of the adaptive algorithm after 
convergence and the theoretical value. 

3. Tracking characteristics: The adaptive algorithm is required to track environ- 
mental changes in a non-stationary environment. The tracking characteristic 
is restricted by two parameters: the convergence speed and steady-state wave 
momentum. 

4. Robustness: If the system is robust, a small disturbance of the adaptive system 
by internal or external factors will only cause a small estimation error. 
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5. Computation: This includes the computation required to complete an iteration, 
the storage space required to store data and programs, and the programming 
workload to realize the algorithm. 


Three criteria are important for selecting adaptive algorithms: computational 
complexity, convergence performance, and robustness. 


8.2 Analysis of LMS-Like Algorithms 


8.2.1 LMS-Algorithm Analysis 


(1) LMS algorithm 


The steepest-descent method is the basis of the least mean squares algorithm. It 
seeks the best value of the weighted vector by recursion and constitutes the basis of 
many algorithms, especially the most widely used LMS algorithm [3]. The recursive 
formula of the steepest-descent method is as follows: 


w(n+ 1) = w(n) — UVyé (8.8) 


w(n+ 1) — Wopt = (I — 2uRx) [w(n) = Wopr | (8.9) 


where é = E { |e(n) 7} is the objective function of the algorithm, Vw is the estimated 
value of the gradient, Wop is the best weight vector, J is the unit matrix, and R,, is 
the autocorrelation matrix of the input vector. The gradient-estimation value of the 
LMS algorithm is 


VE = VwE{le(n)l?} = Vyle)? (8.10) 


The gradient V,,|e(7) 2 of the instantaneous error power is used as the estimated 
value of the mean squared error gradient, V,,E { le(n)|7}. That is, the instantaneous 
squared error performance function |e(n)|? is used to replace the mean squared error 
performance function: 


£ = E{le(n)|"} (8.11) 


We substitute Eq. (8.10) into Eq. (8.8): 
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w(n + 1) = w(n) — LV, le(n) | (8.12) 
e(n) = d(n) — y(n) = d(n) — w'(n)x(n) (8.13) 

to obtain 
Vwle(n)|? = —2e(n)x(n) (8.14) 


We substitute Eq. (8.14) into Eq. (8.12) to obtain the recursive LMS algorithm 
formula: 


w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2ue(n)x(n) (8.15) 
Figure 8.7 shows the implementation of the LMS algorithm. Each iteration of 


the LMS algorithm requires multiplication to update the filter coefficients and to 
generate error signals. The iterative formula of the LMS algorithm is as follows: 


y(n) = w” (n)x(n) (8.16) 
e(n) = d (n) — yn) (8.17) 
w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2ue(n)x(n) (8.18) 


where w(n) is the tap weight vector of the adaptive filter. 
(2) Selection of the LMS-algorithm convergence step 


Research on the LMS algorithm mainly includes its convergence and its steady-state 
offset performance. The step size u plays a key role in these two aspects. The size of 
u determines the convergence performance of the algorithm [5, 6]. The upper limit 
of the convergence step of the LMS algorithm given in the literature [5, 6] is 


DM (1+2DM) 


av = l 
Ma = + DM)( + 3DM)irR eI") 


where DM is the given offset and trR is the trace of the autocorrelation matrix of the 
input vector. 


(3) Performance analysis of the LMS algorithm 


The LMS algorithm has the advantages of a simple structure and strong robustness; 
however, its disadvantage is a slow convergence speed. This must be addressed to 
achieve real-time processing. The fundamental reasons for the slow convergence 
speed of LMS algorithm are as follows [8-12]. 
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x(n) 


Fig. 8.7 LMS adaptive finite-impulse-response (FIR) filter 


1. The step size cannot be larger; otherwise the algorithm will not converge. 
2. The steady-state values of a fast convergence and a small mean squared error 
cannot be obtained simultaneously. 


These reasons are related to the step size. The step size in the LMS algorithm is the 
only parameter that can control the iterative process; therefore, it must be the starting 
point to improve the algorithm’s performance. The value range of the convergence 
step can be increased using a variable step factor. This method will be described in 
detail in the following sections. 


8.2.2 Normalized LMS Algorithm 


The normalized LMS (NLMS) algorithm can reduce the eigenvalue divergence of 
the autocorrelation matrix of the input signal; that is, reduce the correlation of the 
input signal and increase the value range of the convergence step [3]. A variable 
convergence factor un is introduced into the renewal equation of the standard LMS 
algorithm. At this time, the renewal equation of the tap weight vector can be expressed 
as 
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w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2unx(n)e(n) (8.20) 


w(n+ 1) = w(n) + Aw(n) (8.21) 


Among them, Aw(n) is the variation of the tap weight vector, and the selection of 
HUn is aimed at achieving a faster convergence. The following strategy for reducing the 
instantaneous squared error is adopted. The instantaneous squared error is expressed 
as follows: 


emn) = [d -w mxm] 
= d’ (n) + w? (n)x(n)x! (nw (n) — 2d(n)w! (nx (n) (8.22) 


The update change of the weight vector can be given by the following formula: 
w(n) = w(n) + AÑ (n) (8.23) 
Then, the corresponding squared error is 


(n) = e(n) + Aw! (n)x(n)x! (mw (n) + w! (n)x(n)x! (n) AW(n) 
— 2d(n) Aw! (n)x(n) + Aw? (n)x(n)x! (n) AW! (n) 
= e(n) — 2AW! (n)x(n)e(n) + Aw! (n)x(n)x! (n) AW! (n) (8.24) 


Ae?(n) = č? (n) — e(n) 


= —4une (n)x" (n)x(n) + 4uže (n) OO (8.25) 


To improve the convergence speed, Ae? (n) is minimized. 


2 
Aca (8.26) 
HUn 
Then, we obtain 
= ee (8.27) 
E= Tmn 2ml l 
Now, 
HOLD e Ta a (8.28) 


lx? 


To control the imbalance, a fixed convergence factor u is introduced. To avoid a 
large step size when ||x(n)||? is very small, the y parameter is introduced. Therefore, 
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updating the equation of the tap weight vector produces 


wn + 1) = w(n) + —+~— x(n)e(n) (8.29) 
y + lx ll 


In Eq. (8.29), the tap input vector x(n) is normalized. The value of u is determined 
by Eq. (8.19) and y is a small normal number. 


8.2.3 Simplified LMS Algorithm 


A recursive formula from the standard LMS algorithm is designed: 
w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2ux(n)e(n) (8.30) 
It can be seen that the adaptive-adjustment direction of the weight vector depends 


only on the symbol of the weight vector x(7)e(n); thus, Eq. (8.3) can be simplified 
into the following forms: 


Simplified algorithm 1: w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2usign[x(n)]e(n) (8.31) 
Simplified algorithm 2: w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2ux(n)sign[e(n)] (8.32) 
Simplified algorithm 3: w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2usign[x(n)][e(7)] (8.33) 

where 
tale 8.34 
sign(x) =) 7 (8.34) 


Substituting Eq. (8.34) into Eqs. (8.31), (8.32), and (8.33), three simplified 
algorithmic expressions can be obtained: 


w(n+ 1) =w(n) + 2 Gul (n g (8.35) 
w(n+ 1) = w(n) + are 7 gge (8.36) 

= H 
w(n+1)=w(n)+ oen (8.37) 


From algorithmic expressions (8.35), (8.36), and (8.37), it can be seen that the 
above three algorithms can be regarded as variable-step-size LMS algorithms. At the 
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beginning of the algorithmic-convergence process, the initial convergence processes 
of algorithms 2 and 3 are very slow, while algorithm 1 does not have this disadvantage. 
The processing of algorithm 3 is the simplest. If a power of 2 is selected, there is no 
need for a multiplier for algorithms 2 and 3. A set of shift registers and adders can 
be used to update the weight vector. The advantage of the simple operation of this 
algorithm is that it can be used for a reference in the practical application of other 
variable-step-size LMS algorithms [7]. 


8.2.4 Variable-Step-Size LMS Algorithm [10-28] 


The traditional LMS algorithm yu has a fixed step size, and there is a contradiction 
between the convergence speed, tracking ability, and steady-state value of the mean 
squared error. A small step size u ensures a small offset in the steady state; however, 
the convergence speed will be slow and the tracking ability will be poor. On the 
other hand, a large step size u gives the algorithm a fast convergence speed and good 
tracking ability, at the cost of a large misalignment. Using a variable-step-size factor 
is an effective method to solve the contradiction caused by the fixed step size in the 
LMS algorithm. 

In view of the shortcomings of the LMS algorithm, a variable step size to adjust the 
weight vector is as follows: When the weight-vector coefficient is far from the optimal 
weight-vector coefficient, we select a larger step size to improve the convergence and 
tracking speeds. When the error between the output signal and the expected signal 
is reduced, the weight-vector coefficient is close to optimal and a smaller step is 
selected to obtain the steady-state value of a smaller mean squared error. 

The variable-step-size LMS algorithm uses some approximations provided in the 
adaptive process to adjust the step size. A relatively simple and effective method is 
to use the error signal in the adaptive process to establish a functional relationship 
between the step size and the error signal: 


1. Establish a relationship between the step size and error signal; 

2. Establish a relationship between the step size, e(n), and the estimated value of 
the cross-correlation function e(n) of the sum; 

3. The step size is related to the autocorrelation estimation of the error signal. 


(1) Relationship between the step size and error signal 


a. LE-LMS algorithm 


Reference [8] proposed a linear exponential (LE) adaptive-filtering algorithm, based 
on the optimal estimation of the gradient of the steepest-descent method. The iterative 
formula of the algorithm is as follows: 
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w(n) + Zime (x| | exp( m( 5% 1))|. e? (n) > 282 
w(n) + 2Umine(n)x(n), e(n) < 282 
(8.38) 


w(n+1)= 


where 82 = Efe? (n)} 

[max is determined by the upper bound of the algorithm convergence with u 
to ensure that the weight vector can quickly approach the optimal weight-vector 
coefficient at the beginning. When the weight vector is close to the optimal weight- 
vector coefficient, that is, e? (n) < 282, the step size of the algorithm Hin is selected 
to ensure that the algorithm has a small steady-state value of the mean squared error in 
the convergence stage. {4min is determined by the amount of required misadjustment: 


— Nus 
DM = T- Nae [8]. 
This algorithm optimizes the gradient-estimation value and processes the error 
signal nonlinearly. Although this algorithm has an excessive amount of computation, 


the nonlinear processing idea is a good reference for the variable-step-size algorithm. 


b. SVS-LMS algorithm 


Similar to the LE-LMS algorithm, Ref. [9] uses the nonlinear processing idea and 
the absolute value of the error signal to control the change of the step size; hence, the 
step size is relatively large in the initial convergence stage. It can also be used when 
the parameters of a time-varying system change, to have a faster convergence and 
tracking speed of the time-varying system. After the algorithm converges, a small 
step size is used to achieve the steady-state value of a small mean squared error. 
The step size of the algorithm jz proposed in Ref. [9] is determined by the sigmoid 
function of e(n): 


1 
aa (aaa 05) ees 


where a is the constant of the control S-function shape and £ is the constant of the 
control S-function range. The function curve with u(n) and e(n) is shown in Fig. 8.8. 
When e(n) is large, u(n) is also large; however, u(n) will not exceed the limit of 
6/2. B is a constant that needs to be determined empirically. The optimal value of 
the rise speed of curve œ also needs to be determined empirically. 

The iterative formula of the S-function variable—-step-size LMS (SVS-LMS) 
algorithm is as follows: 


e(n) = d(n) — x" (n)w(n) (8.40) 


1 
eae (; + exp(—ale(n))) os) a 


w(n+ 1) = w(n) + 2u (n)e(n)x(n) (8.42) 
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The difference between this algorithm and the LMS algorithm is that u can vary. 
When the algorithm |e(n)| enters a steady state, u(n) reaches its minimum value, 
and the weight-vector coefficient w(n) approaches its optimal value. 

In the SVS-LMS algorithm, the limit 6/2 will not be exceeded by u(n); thus, the 
maximum £ value is max = 2u*, where u* is determined by Eq. (8.18). Because 
u(n) is variable and can achieve great results in the initial and tracking stages, the 
SVS-LMS algorithm has faster convergence and tracking speeds than the fixed-step 
LMS algorithm. When the algorithm enters the convergence steady state, e(n) is very 
small. At this time, u(n) ~ 0 and the steady-state value of the mean squared error 
decreases with the decrease of the step size. Therefore, the SVS-LMS algorithm has 
a smaller steady-state mean squared error value than the LMS algorithm. 


c. VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm 


The SVS-LMS algorithm discussed above introduces the sigmoid function to adjust 
the step size of the adaptive algorithm, and obtains a faster convergence speed and a 
smaller steady-state value of the mean squared error. However, the sigmoid function is 
too complex, and changes rapidly when the error e(n) is close to zero; hence, the SVS- 
LMS algorithm still has a large step-size in the steady-state stage. Reference [10] 
provides another function that satisfies the principle of variable-step-size adjustment: 


u(n) = B(1 — exp(—ale(n)|”)) (8.43) 


where œ > 0 controls the shape of the parameter and £ > 0 controls the value range 
of the parameter. The function curve with step length u(n) and e(n) is shown in 
Fig. 8.9a and b. 

The iterative formula of the VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm is as follows: 


e(n) = d(n) — x" (n)w(n) (8.44) 
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(b) error signal e(n) 
u(n) = B(1 — exp(—ale(n)|’)) (8.45) 
w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2u (n)e(n)x(n) (8.46) 


As can be seen from Fig. 8.9a and b, the step size u(n) changes gradually when the 
error e(n) is close to zero, which overcomes the deficiency of the sigmoid function in 
the step-size adjustment in the steady-state stage. In the initial stage, the correspon- 
dence e(n) = d (n) — x" (n)w(n) is large, and the convergence speed of the algorithm 
u(n) is fast. When |e(n)| enters a steady state, u(n) becomes increasingly smaller, 
and the filter coefficient approaches the optimal value. 
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The values of œ and $ can be selected according to the size of the initial error 
value |e(n)|, so that its corresponding value is as large as possible when satisfying 
the convergence of u(n), to expedite the convergence speed. 

The algorithm overcomes the step-size adjustment deficiency of the SVS-LMS 
algorithm in the steady-state stage, and the calculation amount is relatively small. 


d. VS-LMS-E-2 algorithm 


In the VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm proposed above, the step size u(n) changes slowly 
when the error e(n) is close to zero; however, this is at the cost of reducing the step 
value, especially when the error is large. To make the step size change slowly when 
the error is close to zero, the value of a must be reduced, and the step value will 
be reduced under the same value £. To solve this problem, Refs. [11, 12] proposed 
an improved algorithm. The new algorithm introduces a compensation factor y. Its 
algorithmic iteration formula is as follows: 


e(n) = d (n) — x" (n)w(n) (8.47) 
u(n) = B(1 — exp(—ale(n)|”)) (8.48) 
w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2u (n)e(n)x(n) (8.49) 


where £ is the value range of the control function, while œ and y control the shape 
of the function. and y is called the compensation factor. The function curve of step 
size u(n) and error e(n) is shown in Fig. 8.10a and b. 

As can be seen from Fig. 8.10, according to the actual system requirements, 
through the appropriate selection of a, £, and y, the curve can be constructed in line 
with the variable-step-size adjustment principle. 


e. DVS-LMS algorithm 


The SVS-LMS algorithm has been improved several times. Although it overcomes 
the defect that |e(n)| cannot change slowly near zero, it still requires an exponential 
operation, which uses a large amount of calculation, especially in a hardware imple- 
mentation. Reference [13] proposed a variable-step-size LMS algorithm based on 
a skip-tongue line. The step size is large in the initial stage; however, the step size 
factor is small and changes little in the steady-state stage. In addition, there is no need 
for an exponential operation, which greatly reduces the computational complexity 
[13]. 

The iterative formula of the variable-step-size LMS algorithm based on a skip- 
tongue line is as follows: 


e(n) = d (n) — x" (n)w(n) (8.50) 


1 
u(n) = alt = eae] (8.51) 
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w(n+ 1) = w(n) + 2u (n)e(n)x(n) (8.52) 


where the limit of the step length u(n) and the shape of the step-length curve are 
determined by 8. The function curve of step size u(n) and error e(n) is shown in 
Fig. 8.11. The limit of the step size is determined by £; hence, the value of step size 
E must meet the convergence condition of the LMS algorithm. 


f. VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm 


Kwong et al. [14] proposed a new method to adjust the step size of the adaptive- 
filtering algorithm. This method generates a new step size using the weighted summa- 
tion of the historical step-size values and the square of the current instantaneous error 
difference. The step-size adjustment formula is as follows: 


w(nt+ 1) =ap(n) + yen) (8.53) 
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where 0 <&< 1, y >Q, and 


Hmax u'(n +F 1) > Hmax 
u(n + 1) = § min u(n +1) < Min (8.54) 
w (n+ 1) else 


where O < Umin < Hmax. The initial step value uo is usually the maximum value 
Umax We set Emax = 0.1, Hmin = 1075, a= 0.97, and y = 4.8 x 1074. 


(2) Step size is related to the estimated value of the cross-correlation function 
of the error signal and the filter input vector 


a. VS-LMS-EX-1 algorithm 


To overcome the shortcomings of the SVS-LMS algorithm, Ref. [15] proposed a new 
variable-step-size algorithm. The step-size iteration formula of the new algorithm is 
as follows: 


u(n) = B(1 — exp(—arlle(n)x(n)|I’)) (8.55) 


In the initial stage, when the convergence speed of the algorithm ||e(n)x(n)|| 
is greatest, u(n) ~ £. As the algorithm approaches the steady state, ||e(n)x(n)]|| 
decreases and u(n) decreases; when entering the steady state, ||e()x(n)|| is very 
small, and the steady-state value of mean squared error u(n) is also very small [15]. 


(b) VS-LMS-EX-2 algorithm 


After analyzing the VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm proposed in Refs. [14], [16] points out 
that the VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm is still large in the late convergence stage, owing to 
the existence of input noise. u(n) will make the weight coefficient fluctuate around 
the optimal value, resulting in a large imbalance. When the algorithm enters the steady 
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state, e(n) is already very small. When the system parameters change suddenly, u(n) 
is still very small and cannot well track the changes of the system [16]. 
To overcome the above shortcomings, e(7)x(n) is introduced into the variable- 


M 
step-size adjustment. The new u(n) for iterative formula (= e(n)x(n)/M ) is as 
n=1 
follows: 


M 


2 
w(nt+l=ap(n)+y bs: cnn) (8.56) 


n=1 


Umax b(n + 1) > Umax 
u(n+ 1) = Mmin u(n + 1) < HUmin (8.57) 
u(n + 1) else 


Because the step size in this algorithm is adjusted by the input signal x(n) and 
output error e(n), the algorithm has better tracking performance when the system 
parameters change. 


(3) Step size is related to the autocorrelation estimation of the error signal 


a. MDVS-LMS algorithm 


The algorithm proposed in Ref. [13] has a simple operation, small step size, little 
change in the steady-state stage, and can achieve good adaptive-equalization results. 
However, this algorithm is vulnerable to the interference of uncorrelated noise at 
the signal input, which affects its stability. In view of the DVS-LMS algorithm, 
the MDVS-LMS-1 algorithm proposed in Refs. [29, 30] uses error signal e(n) and 
e(n — 1) to adjust the step size. The step size of the MDVS-LMS-1 algorithm is 
adjusted as follows: 


1 
nin) = pli a x |je(n) x e(n— 1)| + | eee) 


The MDVS-LMS-| algorithm uses error signal e(n) plus e(n — 1) to adjust the step 
size, so that the algorithm convergence is not disturbed by uncorrelated noise at the 
signal input. However, in practical applications, the error signal e(n) in the adaptive 
process may be irrelevant in the convergence stage, and the MDVS-LMS-1 algorithm 
may reduce the step size of the algorithm to the minimum before it converges [19]. 
The MDVS-LMS-1 algorithm is modified to obtain the step-adjustment formula of 
the MDVS-LMS-?2 algorithm, as follows: 


1 
mio) = a a x le(n) x [e(n — EENES a 
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b. VS-LMS-EE-1 algorithm 


Reference [17] proposed a new variable-step-size LMS algorithm, which uses the 
time mean estimation of the error signal to control the step-size update to ensure 
a faster dynamic-response speed. When updating the step size, the interference of 
uncorrelated noise signal v(n) is greatly reduced, so that even with a large amount 
of noise interference, the system still has a small steady-state value for the mean 
squared error [17]. 

The step-size iteration formula of the VS-LMS-EE-1 algorithm is as follows: 


p(n) = ppn — 1) + (1 — Bye) (8.60) 
(n+ 1) = ap(n) + yp(n) (8.61) 


Umax uM 1) > Umax 
um + 1) = y Mmin u(n E 1) < Hmin (8.62) 
u(n + 1) else 


where p(n) is called the time mean estimation of error signal e(n), and 0 < £ < 1. 
p(n) is called the forgetting factor, which is used to adjust the width of the time 
window to control the influence of past error signals on the current state. The earlier 
the data are, the greater the forgetting degree is, and the smaller its influence on the 
current state. Refer to Ref. [14] for a selection of parameters œ and y. 


c. VS-LMS-EE-2 algorithm 


After analyzing the VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm proposed in Refs. [10], [18] proposed an 
improved algorithm, which does not directly adjust the step size with the square of 
the signal error |e(n)| > Rather, it uses the correlation value of the error |e(n)e(n — 1)| 
to adjust the step size, which reduces the noise sensitivity of the variable-step-size 
LMS algorithm, has good anti-interference performance, and significantly improves 
its convergence and the steady-state value of the mean squared error [18]. 

The step-size iteration formula of the VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm is as follows: 


a(n) = BU — exp(—ale(nje(n — 1)1)) (8.63) 


d. VS-LMS-EE-3 algorithm 


Observing that the VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm proposed in Ref. [14] cannot overcome 
the interference of uncorrelated noise at the input, Ref. [19] introduces the correlation 
value of error e(n)e(n — 1) to adjust the step size, so that the algorithm is not disturbed 
by uncorrelated noise. This algorithm is also introduced in Refs. [20, 21]. The step- 
size iteration formula of this algorithm is as follows: 


p(n) = Bp(n— 1) + (1 — p)e(ne(n — 1) (8.64) 
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u(n+ 1) =ap(n) + yp (n) (8.65) 


The parameters in [19] are œ = 0.97, 8 = 0.99, and y = 1 x 1075 [19-21]. 
e. VS-LMS-EE-4 algorithm 


The basic idea of the VS-LMS-EE-3 algorithm introduced above is that when the 
algorithm approaches the optimal value, not only does the adaptive error become 
very small; however, the correlation e(n) between each sampling point is also very 
small. Therefore, the autocorrelation estimation is connected with the change of step 
factor e(n); thus, in the initial adaptation stage, the autocorrelation estimation error 
p° (n) is large, resulting in a large step u(n). 

When the weight vector approaches the optimal value, the adaptive-estimation 
error p*(n) is close to zero, and the step size is small. However, in the high-order 
adaptive filter, the error e(n) is not only uncorrelated when it is close to the optimal 
value, but also its correlation may be very small in the convergence process. This 
will lead to the step size of the adaptive algorithm quickly becoming smaller in the 
convergence process. A smaller step size increases the number of iterations and slows 
down the convergence speed. 

Because the mean squared error is typically used to measure the convergence of 
the LMS algorithm, Ref. [22] adds the autocorrelation value e(n) and the e(n — 1) 
instantaneous square error to make the estimate. The step iterative formula is as 
follows: 


p(n) = Bp(n— 1) + (1 — B)[e(e(n— 1) +e°@)] (8.66) 


(n+ 1) = ap(n) + yp (n) (8.67) 


where the selection of parameters a, f, and y is the same as in the VS-LMS-EE-3 
algorithm. Reference [23] also introduces the VS-LMS-EE-4 algorithm and applies 
it to a jammer adaptive-transceiver isolation system [22, 23]: 


f. VS-LMS-N-EE-1 algorithm 


The normalized LMS (NLMS) algorithm can increase the dynamic-input range of 
the algorithm; however, the algorithm is very sensitive to noise. Reference [24] 
introduces the autocorrelation estimation of summing errors e(n) and e(n — 1) in 
NLMS, which not only expedites the convergence speed and can track quickly in 
a non-stationary state, but also eliminates the interference of uncorrelated noise, 
and can adapt to a wide range of dynamic inputs [24]. The iterative formula of this 
algorithm is as follows: 


e(n) = d(n) — x'(n)w(n) (8.68) 


p(n) = p(n — 1) + (1 — Bye(ne(n — 1) (8.69) 
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2 
(n+ 1) = øu) + yp’ (n) (8.70) 


w(n+1)=w(n)+u(n+ 1) e(n)x(n) (8.71) 


E 
ll(n) || 


g. VS-LMS-N-EE-2 algorithm 


Reference [25] proposed a new variable-step-size LMS algorithm that determines 
the next iteration step size by introducing correction coefficient p and forgetting 
factor À, and using the current and past error information. In this manner, the known 
information is fully utilized to update the iterative step size from the perspective of 
nonlinear forward prediction, to adjust the filter-weight vector coefficient and make 
it quickly converge to the optimal value wopr. 

The parameter adjustment of this algorithm is simple and the algorithm complexity 
increases only slightly, but the performance is greatly improved. References [26, 27] 
also proposed this algorithm. Its step-size iteration formula is as follows: 


1 1 
gg tT (n)x(n) ~ Ly + RM) 


wn) = (8.72) 


where p > 0 is the correction coefficient, which is equivalent to the role of y in the 
NLMS algorithm. 


N-1 


N-1 
dn = J A@e(n — i) = J exp(—de(n — i) (8.73) 
i=0 


i=0 


where à, is the error coefficient, in which À (i) is obtained by nonlinear weighting the 
past errors e(n), e(n — 1),...,e(2 — N + 1). The more past error information there 
is, the smaller the impact on the current error coefficient. |A,,| represents the deviation 
from the expected value after statistically weighting the current error. When |A,,| 
decreases, u(n) decreases, allowing it to approach and slowly track the optimal value 
of the filter-weight vector. On the other hand, when |A,| increases, u(n) increases, 
to quickly approach the optimal value. Each iteration of this algorithm needs R(n) 
calculations: 


R(n) =x" (nxn) = 2 (n) +? (n—-D +--+ (n-N+D (8.74) 
The number of calculations is directly proportional to the number of filter taps. In 
a practical implementation, we can make full use of the previous calculation value 


R(n — 1) to calculate R(n): 


Rn) = R(n— 1) +x? (n) — x(n — N) (8.75) 
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This method of reducing the calculation amount is also introduced in Ref. [28], 
which calls it a sliding time window. 

When calculation à„, e(n), e(n — 1),...,e(2 — N+ 1) are known and do not 
need to be recalculated, and A(i) = exp(—i) are constants, which can be calculated 
in advance during the algorithm initialization. In a practical implementation, the 
above methods can greatly reduce the amount of calculation and further improve the 
performance [25-28]. 


h. VS-LMS-N-EE-3 algorithm 


Reference [28] proposed a variable-step-size LMS algorithm that calculated the 
step size according to the autocorrelation of the gradient difference of the filter 
coefficients. The iterative formula of the algorithm is as follows: 


_ e(n)e(n — 1)x7 (n — 1)x(n) 


= 1 8.76 
= Fea DPR PO? ve 
p(n) = g(n)q(n — 1) (8.77) 
u(n) = «u(n — 1) + p(n) (8.78) 

Hmax H > Umax 
H= HUmin M < Hmin (8.79) 


H else 


where O < [min < Hmax, and the initial step size Umax is taken as a small positive 
value y to ensure that the denominator is not zero. Parameter œ plus £ in Eq. (8.78) 
is a value within the range (0, 1), which is an exponential window, representing the 
forgetting coefficient and reflecting the reliability of the p(n). The parameter values 
in this study are œ = 0.98, B = 0.98, max = 0.2, and [min = 1 x 1075 [28]. 


4. Variable-order LMS algorithms 


Various variable-step-size LMS algorithms were introduced above. Reference [31] 
explores another method to change the filter order. Here, the order of the adaptive 
filter N is a variable N (n), w(n) and x(n) are the dimensions of N (n) and change 
accordingly. If the available orders L are arranged from small to large, N1, No, --- Nz, 
it is necessary to establish a variable-order criterion, (n) = f(e(n)). Then, the 
relationship expression between the error and order can be established, such as the 
piecewise function with the order, as error N (n + 1) = s(&(n)). 

An error-evaluation function is first established. Then, the value interval is divided 
into subintervals corresponding to the order, and a piecewise function is established. 
These two functions are reasonably selected so that the smaller order is taken when 
the error is large and the larger order is taken when the error is small, and the optional 
order is fully utilized. When the order changes, the dimension can be changed by 
simply changing the number of recent sampling values x(n), which is expressed by 
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a function. The transition function x(n + 1) = A(x(n)) can be used with different 
dimensions: 


w* (n) = g(w(n), N(n + 1)) (8.80) 


This representation is called the weight-vector inheritance function. 

When changing from a small order to a large order, such as from Nj (1 <i <j < 
L) to Nj, assuming that the original weight vector is w(n) = [wj,--- , w2, w1], we 
move the original component w(n) backward by j — i bits, and fill the new previous 
component j — i with zeroes; then, a new weight vector N; is obtained to replace the 
iterative operation of the continuation algorithm w* (n) = [0,--- , 0, wi, . .. w2, w1]. 
When changing from a large order to a small order, if the order changes, the first 
component can be rounded off and the next component can be retained. 

The error-evaluation function is selected as £ (n) = pexp (— ye? (n)) , and the shape 
of the function depends on parameters p and y. They determine the amplitude and 
steepness of the curve. 

Figure 8.12a and b respectively show the error evaluation function curves when 
selecting different values of p and y 

The piecewise function can be selected as the curve shown in Fig. 8.13 (9 = 5 
and the optional order is 7, 9, 11, 13, and 15). Only the steepness of the evaluation 
function y needs to be changed, so that the appropriate minimum order is adopted 
within a certain large error range. The appropriate maximum order is adopted when 
the error is close to zero, and there is a moderate intermediate-order changing process. 

Changing the step size while changing the order is accomplished by the variable- 
order adaptive filter of the variable-step-size LMS algorithm. The iterative formula 
of the algorithm is as follows: 


e(n) = d(n) — x" (n)w(n) (8.81) 

u(n) = B(1 — exp(—ae?(n))) (8.82) 

§(n) = pexp(—ye*(n)) (8.83) 

N(n+ 1) = s(&(n)) (8.84) 

w(n+ 1) = gwn), Nn + 1) — 2u(e(h(e(n), N(n + 1) (8.85) 


The form of this algorithm is very complex; however, the inheritance function and 
the piecewise function are simple rules that are easy to implement. The evaluation 
function does not need accurate values and is easy to implement. The purpose of the 
variable step size and order is to select a lower order and large step size at the initial 
learning stage to expedite the convergence speed, and select a higher order and small 
step size when the algorithm is close to convergence, to reduce the imbalance [31]. 
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8.3 Adaptive Equalizers 


8.3.1 Adaptive Linear Equalizers 


If the channel-transmission characteristics of a communication system are not ideal, 
the transmission signal will be distorted, resulting in inter symbol interference (ISI). 
The circuit that corrects this undesirable characteristic is called an equalizer. An 
adaptive equalizer can automatically adjust the parameters, according to the changes 
in the channel-transmission characteristics, to achieve the best equalization possible 
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[2]. Adaptive-equalization technology is highly significant for atmospheric laser 
channels. 

The information to be transmitted I(n) is encoded and output after modulation 
as x(n), to the transmitting optical antenna, channel, receiving optical antenna, and 
demodulator. The system model and linear equalizer are shown in Fig. 8.14. 

As can be seen from Fig. 8.14, the input of the linear equalizer is 


N-1 


x(n) = 5 h(n — i) + v(n) (8.86) 


i=0 


The output of the equalizer i (n) is an estimate of I (n): 


T(n)! E x(n) 


System model Linear equalizer 


L 


= = 4 L — 


Fig. 8.14 System model and linear equalizer 
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8.3.2 Decision-Guided Adaptive Equalizer 


The LMS algorithm must know the reference signal.d (n) To obtain it, in the equalizer- 
training stage, the sender periodically sends a training sequence known by the 
receiver, and the receiver uses the training sequence to update the equalizer weight- 
vector coefficient to minimize the mean squared error (MSE) of the equalized error 
signal. In the working stage of the equalizer, decision detector y(n) is used to directly 
generate the reference signal d(n) from the filter output. At this time, error signal 
e(n) is the decision error. This method is called the decision-guidance method [7]. 

Figure 8.15 shows a decision detector for digital information suitable for two-level 
quantization. Figure 8.16 shows a more detailed block diagram of the LMS adaptive 
equalizer. 

In a practical application, the equalizer first enters the training stage to optimize 
its weight-vector coefficient as much as possible. Then, the equalizer enters the 
working stage; and the information structure of the transmission sequence is shown 
in Fig. 8.17. The longer the training sequence, the smaller the bit error rate; however, 
it also leads to a decline in spectrum utilization. 


8.3.3 Adaptive Fractional-Interval Equalizer 


The tap interval of the adaptive linear equalizer is equal to the signal symbol width 
T. The actual channel response is generally unknown, and the receiving filter can 
only match the transmitted pulse. At this point, the performance of the equalizer is 
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very sensitive to the sampling time. A fractionally spaced equalizer (FSE) can solve 
this problem. 

The transverse-filter tap interval of the FSE is MT/N, where N > M. The most 
commonly used FSE uses a tap spacing of T/2. The schematic block diagram of an 
FSE with a tap interval of T/2 is shown in Fig. 8.18. In the figure, the input data rate 
of the equalizer is 7, the input signal is sampled according to the rate, the tap interval 
of the adaptive filter is T/2, and the adaptive equalizer samples at the rate of 1/T to 
recover the input data rate. The reference signal for adaptive filtering is generated by 
the decision detector. The sampling rate of the error signal is also 1/T [7]. 

The FSE can improve the timing sensitivity and filtering performance of the 
equalizer at the cost of increasing the number of equalizer taps. For tap cases T /2, 
the number of taps is doubled. 
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Fig. 8.18 Fractional-interval equalizer 


8.3.4 Blind Equalizers 


(1) Definition of blind equalization 


Figure 8.19 shows the model of a blind-equalization system. Blind equalization does 
not rely on a training sequence; rather, it only uses the prior information of the 
received signal itself, such as the statistical characteristics, modulation mode, and 
amplitude of the signal, phase-variation range, etc., to select an appropriate cost 
function and error-control quantity to adjust the equalizer weight-vector coefficient, 
so that the equalizer output is closest to the transmitted signal [2]. 


(2) Bussgang blind equalizer 


The Bussgang algorithm uses a zero-memory nonlinear function y(n) output by the 
filter, as the estimation of the reference signal g[y(n)]. 
If arandom process y(n) satisfies 


Ety(n)y(n — k)} = Ely”)g| ya —k)]} (8.88) 


y(n) is called a Bussgang process. For blind-equalization processing, the filter output 
y(n) approximately satisfies Eq. (8.87). Therefore, this blind-equalization algorithm 
is called the Bussgang algorithm. The block diagram of a Bussgang blind equalizer 
using the LMS algorithm is shown in Fig. 8.20 [2]. 


(3) Constant-modulus algorithm 


The constant-modulus algorithm (CMA) is a type of Bussgang blind-equalization 
algorithm. The performance function defined by the constant-modulus algorithm is 
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Fig. 8.19 Blind-equalization system model 
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Fig. 8.20 Bussgang blind equalizer using the LMS algorithm 


= E{|ly@l? — 1)"} (8.89) 


where p and q are positive integers, which are taken as 1 or 2 in practice, and recorded 
as CMA,_, accordingly. The iterative formula of the constant-modulus algorithm 
based on LMS is 


w(n + 1) = w(n) + wx(nje(n) (8.90) 
where 
CMA\_; : e(n) = F a. *sentiy(n) — 1) (8.91) 
CMA>_; : e(n) = 2y(n)sgn(ly(n)|? — 1) (8.92) 
l y(n) 
CMA\_2: e(n) = ea =) (8.93) 
CMA22 : e(n) = 4y(n)sgn(ly(n)|* — 1) (8.94) 


Among the above four formulas, CMA,_2 and CMA2-2 are the most commonly 
used [32-34]. Similar to the LMS algorithm, in the Bussgang blind-equalization 
algorithm, the step size plays a very important role in the algorithm-convergence 
process. If a large step size is adopted, the amplitude of the tap coefficient will be 
large each time. The convergence performance is reflected in the fast convergence 
and tracking speeds of the algorithm. When the tap coefficient of the equalizer is close 
to the optimal value, it will jitter back and forth in a large range near the optimal 
value without converging further; thus, there will be a large steady-state value of the 
mean squared error. 
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On the other hand, with a small step length, the amplitude of each tap-coefficient 
adjustment is small, and the convergence and tracking speeds of the algorithm are 
slow. However, when the tap coefficient of the equalizer is close to the optimal value, 
the tap coefficient will fluctuate in a small range near the optimal value; thus, the 
steady-state value of the mean squared error is small. 

In the CMA algorithm, the iteration step factor is a fixed constant, which makes 
a contradiction between the convergence speed, tracking speed, and steady-state 
value of the mean squared error. To address this contradiction, we can also adopt 
the variable-step-size method; that is, increase the step size at the initial algorithm- 
convergence stage to expedite the convergence speed, and reduce the step size when 
approaching convergence to improve the convergence accuracy. The iterative formula 
of the weight-vector coefficient of a variable-step-size calculation method is 


w(n+ 1) = w(n) — u(n)x (nje (n) (8.95) 


u(n+ 1) = u(n) + BIMSE(n + 1) — MSE(n)] (8.96) 


(4) Dual-mode blind-equalization algorithm 


The dual-mode blind equalizer using the LMS algorithm is shown in Fig. 8.21, where 
x(n) is the input signal of the blind equalizer after the transmission signal; I (n) is 
transmitted through the channel; and y(n) is the output signal of the transverse filter 
inside the blind equalizer. After signal y(n) is judged, the output signal 7(n) of the 
blind equalizer is obtained; that is, Z (n), the estimated value of the transmitted signal. 
gly) | is a memoryless nonlinear function and e(n) is the error signal [36-39]. The 
iterative process of the blind equalizer based on the LMS algorithm is as follows: 


y(n) = w? (n)x(n) (8.97) 
e(n) = R—|y(n)| (8.98) 
w(n+ 1) = w(n) + ux(n)e(n) (8.99) 


where w(n) is the filter weight-vector coefficient, u is the step factor, and R is a 
constant: 


4 
R= Ely (8.100) 
Ellx(n)|P 


The error signal when the blind equalizer switches to the working state of the 
decision-guidance equalizer is 


e(n) =1(n) = y(n) (8.101) 
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As shown in Fig. 8.21, in the initial stage of the equalizer, the error signal e(n) 
is generated by gbo], and the filter weight-vector coefficient is updated using 
Eqs. (8.97), (8.98), and (8.99). Subsequently, the filter enters the working stage of the 
decision-guidance equalizer, updates the weight-vector coefficients using Eqs. (8.97), 
(8.99), and (8.101), and performs decision detection on the output y(n) of the filter. 
It uses the decision result as the reference signal 1(n), and the error signal e(n) is the 
decision error. 


8.4 Adaptive-Equalization Simulations of Wireless Laser 
Communications 


8.4.1 Adaptive-Equalization Simulations 


(1) Simulation environment 


Through a large number of actual measurements, the power data at the receiving end 
were detected when the transmission power was constant at 10 MW in fog, overcast 
sky, and light, moderate, and heavy rain [40]. 

The received power value was normalized to obtain the channel attenuation coef- 
ficient o to the transmitted signal. The attenuation coefficient o was used to modulate 
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the transmission signal /(n), including additive Gaussian white noise with a mean 
value of 0 and variance of 0.01, to obtain the input signal x(n) of the filter. 

The schematic diagram of an atmospheric laser channel model is shown in 
Fig. 8.22. To compare the performance of various algorithms, it is necessary to 
reflect the generality of the simulation experiment. The channel characteristics are 
given by vector ISI_1 [41]: 


ISI_1 = (0.05, —0.063, 0.088, —0.126, —0.25, 0.9047, 0.25, 0, 0.126, 0.038) 


To observe the tracking performance of the adaptive-filtering algorithm, the 
channel changes after a certain number of iterations; its channel-characteristic vector 
is ISI_2 = (—0.25, 0.9047, 0.038). 

After the transmission signal is processed by the constant parameter channel, 
including additive Gaussian white noise with a mean value of 0 and variance of 
0.01, it is used as the input signal of the adaptive filter. The block diagram of 
the adaptive equalization experiment is shown in Fig. 8.23. In the experiment, 
considering the adaptive filter set, each LMS algorithm adopts the step param- 
eters of the same adjustment mode, and uses the same initial tap-weight vector 
w(0) = (0,0,0,0,0, 1,0,0,0,0,0). Using the relationship between the mean 
squared amplitude of the estimation error e(n) and the number of iterations, the 
average learning curve of the adaptive filter set can be drawn. The mean squared 
error curves were obtained by 500 independent simulations of each algorithm to 
obtain the adaptive filter set, and then the set was averaged [2]. 


(2). Simulation of the LMS algorithm 


Research on the LMS algorithm mainly includes its convergence and the steady-state 
value of the mean squared error of the algorithm. The step size u plays a key role in 
these two aspects. 

The experiment is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.22; 500 inde- 
pendent simulations are carried out for each step jz, and then the set is averaged to 
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Fig. 8.23 Adaptive-equalization experimental block diagram #1 
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obtain the mean squared error curve. The mean squared error (MSE) curve, when 
the step size yz is 0.1, 0.15, and 0.2, is shown in Fig. 8.24. 

As shown in Fig. 8.24, when the step size jz is 0.2, the convergence speed of 
the LMS algorithm is rapid and the steady-state value of the mean squared error 
is large. When the step size u is 0.1, the convergence speed of the LMS algorithm 
decreases; however, the steady-state value of the mean squared error also decreases. 
This reflects the contradiction between the convergence speed and the steady-state 
value of the mean squared error when the step size is fixed. 

The filter length is also one of the factors affecting the convergence performance 
of the algorithm. The longer the filter, the greater the computational complexity. The 
influence of the filter length on the LMS algorithm is shown in Fig. 8.25. As can be 
seen from the figure, when the filter length is 10 and 11, the convergence speed is 
the same; however, when the length is 11, the steady-state value of the mean squared 
error is smaller. 


(3). Simulation of the normalized LMS algorithm 


The iterative formula of the weight-vector coefficient of the normalized LMS 
(NLMS) algorithm is as follows: 


*_x(n)e(n) (8.102) 


w(n+ 1) = wn) + ————~ 
y + Ix@Il 


Five-hundred independent simulations were conducted of the normalized LMS 
and LMS algorithms, and then the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error 
curve. The comparison is shown in Fig. 8.26, where the value of jz is 0.45 and the 
value of y is 1 x 1074. The step size of the LMS algorithm is 0.1. 

It can be seen from Fig. 8.26 that the normalized LMS algorithm converges faster 
than the LMS algorithm; however, the steady-state value of the mean squared error 
is relatively large. 
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Fig. 8.25 Influence of the 
filter length on the mean 
squared error of the LMS 
algorithm when yz = 0.1. 
The filter length N is 9, 10, 
and 11 [29] 
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(4) Simulation of simplified LMS algorithms 


The iterative formulas of the weight-vector coefficient of the simplified LMS 


algorithm are as follows: 


Simplified algorithm 1: w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2usign[x(n)Je(n) (8.103) 


Simplified algorithm 2 : w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2ux(n)sign[e(n)] (8.104) 


Simplified algorithm 3 : w(n + 1) = w(n) + 2ysign[x(n)]sign[e(n)] (8.105) 
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Five-hundred independent simulations were conducted for each of the three algo- 
rithms, and then the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as 
shown in Fig. 8.27, where the value of m is 0.01. 

As can be seen from Fig. 8.27, simplified algorithm 2 can converge quickly and 
the steady-state value of the mean squared error is small. The steady-state values of 
the mean squared error of simplified algorithms 1 and 3 are large. 


(5) Simulation of variable-step-size LMS algorithms [42—45] 


In the simulation and comparison of the variable-step-size LMS algorithms, the algo- 
rithm tracking characteristics when the channel characteristics change are consid- 
ered, so the channel characteristics are first given by the vector. After a certain 
number of iterations, the channel characteristics change, and the vector is ZSI_ 
2 = (—0.25, 0.9047, 0.038). After the transmission signal is processed by the 
constant-parameter channel, including additive Gaussian white noise with a mean 
value of 0 and variance of 0.01, it is used as the input signal of the adaptive filter. 
The block diagram of the adaptive-equalization experiment is shown in Fig. 8.28. 
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Fig. 8.28 Block diagram of adaptive-equalization experiment #2 
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Fig. 8.29 Mean squared SVS-LMS algorithm 
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The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. Different experimental œ and £ affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
When parameter value a is 1 and £ is 0.5, the performance of the algorithm is the best. 
Five-hundred independent simulations of the SVS-LMS algorithm were conducted, 
and the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.29. 


(ii) VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm 
u(n) = B(1 — exp(—ale(n)|*)) (8.107) 


The simulation was carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics changed after 2000 points. Different experimental œ and £$ affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
When a is 64 and £ is 0.22, the performance of the algorithm is the best. Five-hundred 
independent simulations of the VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm were conducted, and the set 
was averaged to obtain the mean-squared-error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.30. 
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Fig. 8.30 Mean squared VS-LMS-E-1 algorithm 
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The simulation was carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics changed after 2000 points. Different experimental a and $p affect 
the convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking 
speed. When a is 64 and £ is 0.25, the performance of the algorithm is the best. Five- 
hundred independent simulations of the DVS-LMS algorithm were conducted, and 
the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.31. 
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Emax u(n +F 1) > Hmax 
UFI) = d nin WR) < Himin (8.110) 
p(n + 1) else 


where [max = 0.1 and (nin = 0.005. 

The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. Different experimental a and $ affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
When a is 0.98 and y = 0.9, the performance of the algorithm is the best. Five- 
hundred independent simulations of the VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm were conducted, 
and then the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in 
Fig. 8.32. 

A comparison of the above four algorithms with the best performance is shown 
in Fig. 8.33. 

It can be seen from Fig. 8.33 that the four variable-step-size LMS algorithms 
converge well. Among them, the steady-state value of the mean squared error of the 
SVS-LMS algorithm is the largest, and the tracking speed is the slowest when the 
channel characteristics change. The steady-state values of the mean squared error of 
the other three algorithms are small and the tracking speed is fast, which reflects the 
performance improvement of these three algorithms over the SVS-LMS algorithm. 

In practical applications, the SVS-LMS and VS-LMS-E-1! algorithms require an 
exponential operation, and the number of operations is relatively large. The DVS- 
LMS algorithm is unstable in the initial stage. The VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm has a 
small steady-state value for the mean squared error and simple operation, which can 
easily realize real-time signal processing. 

The channel changes after 2000 points. We observe the number of bit errors of 
the VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm. The decision threshold is selected, and the number of 
error bits of this algorithm is shown in Fig. 8.33a and b. 
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As can be seen from Fig. 8.34a and b, before the channel characteristics change, 
the VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm has a good equalization effect without bit errors. After 
the channel characteristics change, the filter enters the tracking stage, and the tap 
coefficient converges quickly. The convergence is completed within 40 iterations, 
and no new misjudgments occur, which reflects the good tracking performance of 
the algorithm. 


(b) Algorithm for establishing the relationship between the step size e(n) and 
the estimated value x(n) of the sum cross-correlation function. 
i. VS-LMS-EX-1 algorithm 


u(n) = (1 — exp(—alle(n)x(n)||’)) (8.112) 


The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. The performance of the algorithm is the best 
when different parameters have different effects on the convergence speed, steady- 
state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. We selected œ = 32 and 
B = 0.25. Five-hundred independent simulations of the VS-LMS-EX-1 algorithm 
were conducted, and the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as 
shown in Fig. 8.35. 


ii. VS-LMS-EX-2 algorithm 


M 2 
wi(n+1)=ap(n)+y bs saxon / m) (8.113) 


n=1 
Umax W! (n F 1) > Hmax 


u(n +1)= HUmin wn + 1) < Minin (8.114) 
p(n + 1) else 
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where [max = 0.1 and nin = 0.005. 

The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. The algorithm performance is the best when 
different parameters have different effects on the convergence speed, steady-state 
value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. We selected a = 0.99 and 
y = 1. Five-hundred independent simulations of the VS-LMS-EX-?2 algorithm were 
conducted, and the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown 
in Fig. 8.36. 

A comparison of the above two algorithms with the best performance is shown 
in Fig. 8.37. As can be seen from Fig. 8.36, the steady-state values of the mean 
squared error of the two algorithms are very close and converge well. However, in 
the initial stage, the mean squared error of the VS-LMS-EX-1 algorithm is large and 
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the performance is unstable. When the channel characteristics change, the tracking 
speed of the VS-LMS-EX-1 algorithm is faster. From Eqs. (8.112) and (8.113), it 
can be seen that the computation of the VS-LMS-EX-?2 algorithm is relatively small. 
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Umax p(n +1) > Hmax 
u(n F 1) = Hmin p(n F 1) < Min (8.116) 
uI(n + 1) else 


where [Umax = 0.1 and min = 0.005. 

The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. Different experimental a and 6 affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
When a = 64 and £ = 0.35, the performance of the algorithm is the best. Five- 
hundred independent simulations of the MDVS-LMS-1 algorithm were conducted, 
and the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.38. 
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iv. MDVS-LMS-2 algorithm 
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where max = 0.1 and min = 0.005. 

The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. Different experimental a, 6 affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
When a = 64 and £ = 0.35, the performance of the algorithm is the best. Five- 
hundred independent simulations of the MDVS-LMS-E-2 algorithm were conducted, 
and the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.39 
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The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. Different experimental a, 6 affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
When a = 0.99, 6B = 0.99, and y = 4, the algorithm performance is the best. Five- 
hundred independent simulations of the VS-LMS-E- 1 algorithm were conducted, and 
the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.40. 


vi. VS-LMS-EE-2 algorithm 
u(n) = $0 — exp(—ale(n)e(n — 1)I)) (8.122) 


The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. Different experimental a and p affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
When a = 64 and $ = 0.2, the algorithm performance is the best. Five-hundred 
independent simulations of the VS-LMS-E-2 algorithm were conducted, and the set 
was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.41. 


vii. VS-LMS-EE-3 algorithm 


p(n) = ppn — 1) + (1 — Bye(e(n— 1) (8.123) 


w(n+ 1) = apn) + yp (n) (8.124) 


The simulation is carried out according to the structure in Fig. 8.28. The channel 
characteristics change after 2000 points. Different experimental «œ and 6 affect the 
convergence speed, steady-state value of the mean squared error, and tracking speed. 
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Fig. 8.41 Mean squared 
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When a = 0.99, 6 = 0.1, and y = 1, the algorithm performance is the best. Five- 
hundred independent simulations of the VS-LMS-E-2 algorithm were conducted, and 
the set was averaged to obtain the mean squared error curve, as shown in Fig. 8.42. 
Figure 8.43 shows a comparison of the above five algorithms with the best perfor- 
mance. As can be seen from the figure, they converge well, and the steady-state value 
of the mean squared error is small. Among them, the MDVS-LMS-1 and MDVS- 
LMS-2 algorithms proposed in Ref. [44] have the smallest steady-state value of the 
mean squared error; however, the latter has a faster tracking speed when the channel 
characteristics change and can converge to a smaller mean squared error. 


Fig. 8.42 Mean squared VS-LMS-EE-3 algorithm 
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In practical applications, it should be considered that the MDVS-LMS-1 and 
MDVS-LMS-2 algorithms proposed in Ref. [44] do not require exponential oper- 
ations, and the number of operations is small (one iteration operation; the MDVS- 
LMS-1 algorithm needs 2N + 5 multiplication and 2N + 3 addition operations, 
and the MDVS-LMS-2 algorithm needs 2N + 5 multiplication and 2N + 2 addition 
operations), which allows them to easily realize real-time signal processing. 

The channel changes after 2000 points. The number of bit errors in the MDVS- 
LMS-?2 algorithm is observed. Decision threshold gate = 0.5 is selected, and the 
number of bit errors in this algorithm is shown in Fig. 8.44a and b. 

As can be seen from Fig. 8.44a and b, before the channel characteristics change, 
the number of bit errors of the MDVS-LMS-?2 algorithm is 0. After the channel 
characteristics change, the algorithm enters the tracking stage. Within 40 iterations, 
the filter coefficients converge again, and then there are no more bit errors; thus, 
demonstrating its good tracking performance. 


(6) Simulation of a decision-guided equalizer based on a variable-step-size 
LMS algorithm [46] 


The above simulation experiments of the variable-step-size LMS algorithm were 
to analyze and compare the performance of various algorithms. In the simulation 
process, the equalizer has been in the training stage. In practical applications, a 
decision-guided equalizer is used [47-49]. 

First, the equalizer enters the training stage to optimize the equalizer weight-vector 
coefficient as much as possible. Subsequently, equalizer y(n) enters the working stage 
and uses the decision detector to directly generate the reference signal d (n) from the 
equalizer output. At this time, the error signal e(n) is the decision error. A block 
diagram of the adaptive-equalization experiment is shown in Fig. 8.45. 

The information structure of the transmission sequence is shown in Fig. 8.46. In 
the experiment, the information length of the transmission sequence is 1024. The 
length of the training sequence is 64 and the length of the unknown user data is 960. 
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Fig. 8.44 Number of bit errors in the MDVS-LMS-2 algorithm a Number of algorithm bit errors 
[29] b Partial enlarged view [29] 


The VS-LMS-E-3, VS-LMS-EX-2, and MDVS-LMS-?2 algorithms proposed in 
this study have good equalization performance and a relatively small amount of 
computation. The simulations were carried out according to the block-diagram struc- 
ture shown in Fig. 8.45. After 64 iterations, the decision-guided equalizer is adopted, 
and the channel characteristics change after 2000 points. The three algorithms were 
independently simulated 500 times, and the sets were averaged to obtain the mean 
squared error curves, as shown in Fig. 8.47. 

As can be seen from Fig. 8.47, the convergence performance of the VS-LMS-E-3 
and VS-LMS-EX-2 algorithms is the same, and the steady-state value of the mean 
squared error is little different, while the steady-state value of the mean squared error 
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of the MDVS-LMS-?2 algorithm is slightly larger. When the channel characteristics 
change, the tracking speed of the three algorithms is faster. 

A comparison of the number of bit errors of the three algorithms applied in the 
decision-guidance equalizer is shown in Fig. 8.48a and b. 

As can be seen from Fig. 8.48, when the decision-guided equalizer is adopted, the 
three algorithms do not produce bit errors before the channel characteristics change. 
After the channel characteristics change, the algorithms enter the tracking stage. 
After about 80 iterations, the algorithms converge again, and then there are no new 
bit errors, which shows good tracking performance. Among them, the MDVS-LMS- 
2 algorithm has the smallest number of errors and the VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm has 
the largest number of errors. 
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Fig. 8.48 Comparison of 
the bit error numbers of three 
algorithms a Comparison of 
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(7) Simulation of blind equalization 


A simulated atmospheric laser channel is used for simulation. The transmission signal 
I(n) is generated randomly. Then, it is modulated with attenuation coefficient o, and 
Gaussian white noise v is added to obtain the filter input signal x(n). The block 
diagram of the adaptive blind-equalization experiment is shown in Fig. 8.49. The 
order of the filter is 11 and the step factor is u = 0.1. 

For the blind-equalization algorithm and blind-equalization algorithm + DD 
(decision guidance), environmental conditions in rainy days, moderately rainy days, 
light rainy days, foggy days, and cloudy days were simulated. Five-hundred indepen- 
dent simulations were conducted, respectively, and the sets were averaged to obtain 
the comparison of the mean squared error curves, as shown in Fig. 8.50a—e. 

As can be seen from Fig. 8.50, under various weather conditions, the steady-state 
error of the blind-equalization algorithm is large, and the steady-state value of the 
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Fig. 8.49 Block diagram of the adaptive blind-equalization experiment [29] 


large mean squared error is not conducive to signal judgment. The combination of 
blind equalization and decision guidance can greatly reduce the steady-state value 
of the mean squared error. 


8.4.2 Analysis of Simulation Results 


This chapter has studied the LMS algorithm, normalized LMS algorithm, simplified 
LMS algorithm, and variable-step-size LMS algorithm through simulation. Finally, 
the dual-mode blind-equalization algorithm was simulated. 

It can be seen from these simulations of the LMS algorithm [29, 50], when the step 
size is large, the convergence speed is fast and the steady-state value of the mean 
squared error is also large. When the step size u is small, the convergence speed 
slows down, but the steady-state value of the mean squared error also decreases. 
This reflects the contradiction between the convergence speed and the steady-state 
value of the mean squared error when the step size ju is fixed. 

The convergence speed of the normalized LMS algorithm is faster than that of 
the LMS algorithm; however, the steady-state value of the mean squared error is 
relatively large. Among the three simplified LMS algorithms, simplified algorithm 2 
converges quickly and the steady-state value of the mean squared error is small. The 
steady-state values of the mean squared error of simplified algorithms | and 3 are 
large. 

Variable-step-size LMS algorithms can be roughly divided into three categories. 
The first type establishes the relationship between the step size and error signal. 
The four representative algorithms are the SVS-LMS, VS-LMS-E-1, DVS-LMS, 
and VS-LMS-E-3 algorithms. The four variable-step-size LMS algorithms converge 
well. 

Among them, the steady-state value of the mean squared error of the SVS-LMS 
algorithm is the largest and its tracking speed is the slowest when the channel charac- 
teristics change. The steady-state value of the mean squared error of the other three 
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algorithms is small and the tracking speed is fast, which reflects the performance 
improvement of these three algorithms over the SVS-LMS algorithm. 

The SVS-LMS and VS-LMS-E-1 algorithms require exponential operations, and 
the number of operations is relatively large. The DVS-LMS algorithm is unstable in 
the initial stage. The VS-LMS-E-3 algorithm has a small steady-state value of the 
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mean squared error and a simple operation, which allows it to easily realize real-time 
signal processing. 

The second type of variable-step-size algorithm establishes the relationship 
between the step size and the estimated value of the sum cross-correlation function. 
The two representative algorithms are the VS-LMS-EX-1 and VS-LMS-EX-2. Both 
algorithms converge well, and the steady-state values of the mean squared error are 
almost the same. However, in the initial stage, the mean squared error of VS-LMS- 
EX-| is relatively unstable. When the channel characteristics change, the tracking 
speed of VS-LMS-EX-1 is faster. Among them, the computation of VS-LMS-EX-2 
is relatively small. 

The third algorithm type establishes the relationship between the step size e(n) and 
the autocorrelation estimation value of the error signal x(n). The five representative 
algorithms are MDVS-LMS-1, MDVS-LMS-2, VS-LMS-EE-1, VS-LMS-EE-2, and 
VS-LMS-EE-3, proposed in this paper. The five algorithms converge well, and their 
steady-state values of the mean squared error are small. 

Among them, the MDVS-LMS-1 and MDVS-LMS-2 algorithms proposed in this 
paper have the smallest steady-state value of the mean squared error; however, 
the latter has a faster tracking speed when the channel characteristics change and 
converges to a smaller mean squared error. In practical applications, it should be 
considered that the MDVS-LMS-1 and MDVS-LMS-2 algorithms proposed in this 
paper do not require exponential operations and can easily realize real-time signal 
processing. 

Among the three types of variable-step-size LMS algorithms, the algorithms with 
relatively good performance in each type include the VS-LMS-E-3, VS-LMS-EX-2, 
and MDVS-LMS-2 algorithms proposed in this paper. When the decision-guided 
equalizer is used, the equalization performance of the three algorithms is better, and 
the amount of computations is relatively small. 

Through the simulation of the dual-mode blind-equalization algorithm, the steady- 
state value of the mean squared error of the blind-equalization algorithm is large, 
under various weather conditions. The combination of blind equalization and decision 
guidance can greatly reduce the steady-state value of the mean squared error and 
improve the algorithm performance. 
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Chapter 9 A) 
Channel Blind Equalization Based geut 
on Higher-Order Statistics 


Higher-order statistics, including higher-order moments, cumulants, moment spectra, 
and cumulant spectra, can be effectively used to analyze and process non-causal, non- 
minimum-phase, and non-Gaussian signals. In this chapter, the mathematical model 
of a Bussgang-like channel blind-equalization algorithm is discussed, according to 
the characteristics of optical wireless communications, with emphasis on the analysis 
of decision-directed methods combined with cumulant-based adaptive filtering. The 
algorithm is then simulated. 

Several algorithms that directly use higher-order cumulants are investigated, 
including the odd-order (3, 2)-order normalization method, based on third-order 
cumulants, and the direct method, and the performance of these algorithms 
is analyzed. Considering the different signal attenuation of atmospheric laser- 
communication channels under different weather conditions, several typical algo- 
rithms are simulated using actual measurements of atmospheric laser-communication 
channels, and the performance of the algorithms is compared. 


9.1 Blind-Equalization Algorithm 


9.1.1 Adaptive and Blind Equalization 


With the progress of digital-communication technology in terms of broadband, 
high speeds, and large capacity, adaptive-equalization technology has increasingly 
exposed its own shortcomings and defects, as follows. 

Because the training sequence does not transmit useful information, it reduces 
the information-transmission rate in the communication system. For a fast time- 
varying channel, a training sequence must be periodically sent to update the channel- 
estimation parameters. Repeatedly sending the training sequence is costly, increases 
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the transmission overhead, and reduces the effective information-transmission rate 
and communication-system capacity. 

In a communication system, strong interference in the channel or other factors 
may cause the equalizer to diverge at any time; then, the system must be 
retrained. Adaptive-equalization techniques are not self-recoverable and, to re- 
establish communication, it is necessary for the receiver to send a training sequence 
or wait until the next training sequence arrives to rebalance. Notifying the sender 
would require the system to use a feedback channel to provide timely feedback 
to determine whether retraining is required. However, this approach complicates 
the data-transmission system design and may be difficult to implement in practical 
applications. 

In broadcast or point-to-multipoint communication networks, if the host is 
required to send another training sequence to rebalance a branch receiver, each time 
an unpredictable branch channel is added or a branch channel resumes work after a 
temporary failure, the additional traffic not only burdens the network but also inter- 
feres with the normal communication of other users sharing the channel resources. 
In addition, it may interrupt the host’s communication with other branch channels. 

In some applications, it is impossible to expect a training signal from the sender or 
to obtain a predetermined training sequence in all cases. For example, in information- 
interception and military-eavesdropping situations, it is clearly unrealistic to obtain 
an enemy-determined training signal. In signal-processing applications, such as 
seismic deconvolution and image reconstruction, where the sender is the natural 
world, it is also impossible to obtain an artificially set training signal. In wireless 
and mobile fading channels, the training sequence will be lost, owing to the effects 
of channel distortion. 

For these reasons, it is necessary to investigate techniques that do not require the 
sender to send a known training sequence, but only to perform adaptive equaliza- 
tion based on the system’s output observations. A technique based on adjusting the 
equalizer coefficients without using a training sequence is called blind equalization 
(BE). 

The concept of “‘self-recovering equalization” (later called blind equalization) 
was first introduced in 1975 by Y. Sato, a Japanese scholar, as a simple improve- 
ment of the mean squared error function of traditional adaptive equalization [1]. 
Since then, scholars worldwide have devoted themselves to this research and have 
proposed a variety of blind-equalization algorithms using new mathematical theories 
and optimization methods, according to different application contexts. 

Three main categories exist: 


1. Bussgang algorithms, which are nonlinear memoryless transform functions at 
the output of an adaptive equalizer; 

2. High-order or cyclic statistics algorithms that use high-order or cyclic statistics 
as mathematical tools; 

3. Nonlinear equalizer algorithms, where the equalizer filter is nonlinear; i.e., 
nonlinear filters (e.g., Volterra filters) or neural networks, etc. 
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There are three classical forms of Bussgang algorithms: decision-directed, 
Sato, and Godard [2]. The decision-directed (DD) algorithm uses the judgment 
output as the desired signal to obtain a blind desired response. Sato’s algorithm 
is the earliest Bussgang-type blind-equalization algorithm for privileged access- 
management (PAM) systems. This algorithm has good convergence capability for 
non-constant mode signals and the same convergence performance as the DD 
algorithm for constant-mode signals. 

The beaconless geographic routing (BGR) algorithm was proposed by Benveniste 
in 1980 [3] and is an extension and application of the Sato algorithm for quadra- 
ture amplitude-modulation (QAM) systems. The Godard algorithm was proposed by 
Godard in 1980 and is based on adjusting the equalizer tap gain to minimize the cost 
function, which is constructed using the higher-order statistical characteristics of the 
transmitted signal [4]. 

Blind-equalization algorithms based on higher-order cumulative or cyclic statis- 
tics use higher-order or cyclic statistics as mathematical tools. The higher-order 
statistics (HOS) algorithm is a blind-equalization algorithm that uses the higher-order 
statistics of the channel-output signal. The algorithm can achieve global optimization, 
but it requires more sampling data and is computationally intensive. 

Blind-equalization algorithms based on higher-order spectra (higher-order cumu- 
lants) were developed in the late 1980s [5]. The higher-order spectrum contains not 
only the amplitude but also the phase characteristics of a system or signal. Therefore, 
a relationship equation can be established between the higher-order accumulation of 
the signal and the channel parameters using only the received signal sequence, and 
the channel parameters can be obtained by solving the equation. In addition, because 
the higher-order accumulation of Gaussian noise is zero, higher-order accumulation 
and higher-order spectral estimation techniques can be used to extract non-Gaussian 
signals from Gaussian noise. Thus, higher-order accumulation can effectively detect 
and address nonlinear system problems. 

Blind-equalization algorithms based on higher-order spectral theory are divided 
into two types: direct and indirect [6]. The direct method directly uses the higher-order 
accumulation of the received system sequence (i.e., the input sequence of the blind 
equalizer) to establish a relationship equation between the higher-order accumulation 
of the sequence and the channel parameters, which are then obtained by solving the 
equation. The indirect method first establishes a cost function containing a higher- 
order accumulation of the received sequence, then finds its extrema using an adaptive 
algorithm, and finally approximates the desired ideal system [7]. 

In 1980, Benveniste presented two important postulates about cumulants [3, 8]: 


1. Second-order cumulants of a signal can only identify the amplitude-frequency 
characteristics of the system and cannot obtain phase information; therefore, 
higher-order cumulants must be utilized for non-minimum-phase systems. 

2. For non-Gaussian signals, if the probability distribution of the system-output 
signal is the same as that of the input signal, the system is linear and distortion- 
free. 
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These two postulates constitute the theoretical basis for the study of blind 
equalization. 

In 1991, Hatzinakos et al. first proposed a blind-equalization algorithm based on 
multiple spectra [9] (the tricepstrum equalization algorithm (TEA)), which could 
guarantee global convergence but was computationally intensive. In the same year, 
Porat et al. [10] proposed two blind-equalization algorithms for QAM systems, 
based on second- and fourth-order cumulants. In 1993, Zheng et al. proposed blind- 
equalization algorithms for PAM systems with second- and fourth-order cumulants. 
In 1996, Cadzow [11] first introduced the concept of normalized cumulants and 
proved that an equal magnitude of system input- and output-normalized cumulants 
is a sufficient and necessary condition for achieving blind equalization. Because the 
accumulation order is arbitrarily chosen, this sufficient condition is not one, but a 
cluster. 

As higher-order statistical theory has developed in the directions of multidimen- 
sionality and spatialization, higher-order statistical methods in system identification 
and blind equalization are now developing in the direction of broader application 
areas and solving more complex problems. These are mainly manifested in the 
following aspects [12]. 


1. System identification in a non-Gaussian noise environment. Most present high- 
order statistic identification and equalization methods involve the study of 
non-Gaussian signals in Gaussian white-noise or colored-noise environments; 
however, there is less research on using higher-order statistics for system iden- 
tification and equalization of non-Gaussian inputs in non-Gaussian additive 
colored-noise environments. 

2. Using higher-order statistics to identify nonlinear models. 

3. Development of cumulant multidimensionalization and pluralization to better 
solve the complex problems that exist in practice. Multidimensional signal 
accumulation provides more information than one-dimensional accumulation 
in model-sizing and parameter-estimation methods. 

In addition, the complex form of non-Gaussian noise has various proper- 
ties, such as the fourth-order cumulants being zero and satisfying the higher- 
order Yale-Walker equation. Therefore, the higher-order statistics of complex 
processes are also important for the study of asymmetric non-Gaussian signals 
of four orders or higher. 

4. The combination of higher-order statistical methods and modern control theory 
has broad research and application prospects. However, there are still many limi- 
tations when using higher-order statistics methods for system identification. On 
the one hand, many current algorithms are theoretically derived and are difficult 
to apply in practice. On the other hand, the algorithms are relatively complex, 
and a large amount of calculations is the main reason for the current constraints 
of higher-order statistics methods, especially for solving real-time identification 
problems, which are difficult to achieve. In addition, the unique-identifiability 
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problem has not been solved well in some algorithms. To address these problems, 
the search for simple and applicable system-identification algorithms is currently 
a key theoretical and technical problem. 


Blind-equalization techniques for higher-order statistics have been extensively 
developed, and the algorithms and theories have been extended and enriched from 
different perspectives and aspects. Wireless-communication technology has become 
a very active research hotspot in the communication field, where new techniques and 
methods are constantly emerging. Equalization is a key technology for achieving high 
speed and efficiency in wireless-communication systems. Therefore, it is necessary 
and urgent to study in depth the links between wireless-communication systems 
and their equalization techniques, and to continuously improve the performance of 
wireless-communication systems to meet the needs of various application areas. 

Owing to the random nature of atmospheric channels in atmospheric laser- 
communication systems with adaptive-equalization techniques, a training sequence 
must be sent periodically to update the channel estimates. Owing to the strong inter- 
ference and fading caused by an atmospheric channel as the weather changes, the 
equalizer may diverge at any time; thus, the system must be retrained. 

Adaptive-equalization techniques are not self-recoverable; to re-establish commu- 
nication, it is necessary for the receiver to notify the sender to send the training 
sequence immediately or to wait until the next training sequence arrives to re- 
equalize. The use of blind-equalization algorithms, which are self-recovering, allows 
the algorithm to reconverge. Therefore, it is important to study the application of 
blind-equalization algorithms in atmospheric laser communications [13]. 


9.1.2 Analysis of Blind-Equalization Algorithms 
for Higher-Order Statistics 


Blind-equalization algorithms based on higher-order statistics can be classified into 
six methods: closed form, symmetric—antisymmetric transformation, direct, Shalvi 
and Weinstein (SW), normalization, and inverse-spectrum methods [14]. Some of 
the algorithms will be investigated in the following pages. 

The transmit sequence {x(n)} is assumed to be a non-Gaussian, independently and 
identically distributed (IID) smooth signal, and {y(n)} is the channel output sequence 
[14]: 


y(n) = x(n) x h(n). (9.1) 


In Eq. (9.1), x is the convolution symbol, and {h(n)} is the impulse function of 
the channel, which is also the input sequence of the equalizer. If channel s(n) is the 
total system response, including the equalizer, the equalizer output sequence {x(n)} 
is [14] 
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X(n) = x(n) x s(n), (9.2) 


where x is the convolution symbol. 
(1) Closed-form method 


Giannakis first proposed the closed-form method in 1987 [15]. It illustrates that a 
system can be identified using the higher-order cumulants of the system output; this 
algorithm uses both autocorrelation and higher-order cumulants. Assuming that the 
system is a finite impulse response of order L, and setting y3, = E {x (k)} Æ 0, the 
relationship between the third-order cumulants and impulse response of the system 
is 


c3y(m, n) = Y3x T hhli + m)hG + n). (9.3) 
i=0 
Assuming (0) = 1, one can obtain 
c3y(L, k) = Y3xAL)h(k). (9.4) 
According to the symmetry formula, 
C3y(—L, —L,) = c3y(L, 0) = ysxh(L). (9.5) 
Then, 


c3y(L,k) _ eay(L, k) 
h(k) = — — k=0,1,...,L, 9.6 
= c3y(L, =L)  c3y(L, 0) as 


where c3,(L, k) is a slice of third-order cumulant c3,(m, n), which is also commonly 
referred to as c(L, k). Equations (9.5) and (9.6) yield an estimate of 3, based on the 
output observations: 


C3y (0, 0) 


- 
D [esl D/s, 0] 


Vax = (9.7) 


Similarly, assuming a system of order Q for a fourth-order cumulant, the 
fourth-order cumulant can be expressed by the Barlett—Brillinger—Rosenblatt (BBR) 
formula as [14] 


L 


cay(L, m, n) = Vax > hhli + mhi + n). (9.8) 
i=0 


Thus, we can obtain 
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h(k) ME Cay(L, L, k) a Cay (L, 0, k) (9 9) 
7 Cay (=L; =L, =L) 7 Cay(L, 0, 0) i i 


where c4y(L, L, k) is a slice of c4,(/, m, n). Similarly, one can obtain 


ca (0, 0, 0) 


Yax = (9.10) 


5 
> [cay(L, 0, k)/c4y(L, 0, 0)" 
k=0 


Equations (9.3)—-(9.9) show that if the third- or fourth-order accumulation of the 
system output is estimated, the impulse response of the system can be obtained, and 
the system can be equalized. Moreover, the closed-form equation uses only one slice 
of the third- or fourth-order accumulation of the system output. Other slices can also 
be used because of their symmetry. 

However, before using the closed-form method, it is necessary to assume that 
the order L or Q of the system is known or that the order can be determined from 
the cumulative output. In practice, it is not possible to obtain the exact higher-order 
accumulation but only to estimate it, based on a noisy observation. The closed- 
form method has no filtering to reduce the impact of cumulative-estimation errors; 
therefore, it is of academic interest only and lacks practical value. 

In 1994, Zhang and Zhang [16] proposed a recursive-estimation method for closed 
formulas applicable to cumulants of order k that guarantees the uniqueness of the 
solution [17]. The algorithm mainly considers moving-average (MA) models based 
on the following form [14]: 


q 
h(n) = X- biên — i) = b(n). (9.11) 


i=0 


Namely, h(n) = b(n) = 0 (q <n <0). 
q 
Because cyy(t, 0,...,0) = Yee > hk" @hG ++ T), using the shorthand notation 


i=0 
of [14] 


Cky(T, n) = Cyy(T,n,...,0), (9.12) 
one can obtain 
q 
Vix ¥ bet (q, i — T) = cwlt, Och, Cq, 0). (9.13) 
i=0 
Letting tT = —q, tT = q, and t = q — 1 be substituted separately, the recursive 


formula for b(i) is obtained by association. However, Mendel pointed out [57] that, 
although the present algorithm is theoretically feasible, computationally simple, and 
a unique solution exists, it does not have any smoothing or filtering effect on the 
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additive noise. In addition, owing to the nature of recursion, its closed-form solutions 
propagate errors. Consequently, they have not been widely used in practice [18]. 


(2) Direct method 


The direct method obtains the channel parameters directly from estimating the 
higher-order accumulation of the received signal, establishing a relationship equa- 
tion between the higher-order accumulation of the signal and the channel parameters, 
finding the channel parameters by solving the equation, and finally, establishing the 
equalizer transfer function. Figure 9.1 represents a principle block diagram of the 
algorithm for the direct method. 

The direct method obtains the channel parameters by solving equations; thus, the 
global convergence of the algorithm is generally guaranteed, which is the greatest 
advantage of the direct method. In 1993, Zheng [19] found three linear systems of 
equations that illustrate the linear relationship between the second-, third-, and fourth- 
order accumulations of the signal and the equalizer coefficients, respectively. It was 
shown that when the channel is a linear time-invariant, causal, stable system with no 
zeros on the unit circle, the relationship between the equalizer tapping coefficient w; 
and the channel impulse response A; is 


f = 
= X woli +j) = hi, i € [0, L] (9.14) 
2x 


Jan 


%(n) 


h Inverse system 


coefficient estimation 


Relation 
equation 


Fig. 9.1 Principle block diagram of the direct-method algorithm 
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it 
— Jo woli +j) = hj, i€ [0, L] (9.15) 
Yax £ i 
JF" 
z X wea +j) =h}, ie [0, L, (9.16) 
4x 


Jar 


where 74, = cum (xt (n)) and k = 2, 3, 4; cay, C3y, and c4, are the second-, third-, and 
fourth-order accumulations of the equalizer input signal, respectively, L is the length 
of the transmission channel, and f is the order of the blind equalizer. Combining 
Eqs. (9.14) and (9.15) or Eqs. (9.14) and (9.16), h; can be eliminated to obtain the 
tapping factor w; of the equalizer, which determines its construction. 

In 1993, Zheng [20] proposed an equalization algorithm using third-order accu- 
mulations. Assuming that ¢3,(m, n) is the third-order accumulation of the equalizer 
input-sequence y(n) estimate, the error function € = €3,(m, n) — c3y(m, n) can then 
be constructed from Eq. (9.3). This error function is then used to construct the cost 
function of the algorithm, which can be obtained as follows: 


LOL 


e=) J [esy(m,n) — cyn, n. (9.17) 


m=0 n=0 


To simplify the operation, which can be chosen, Eq. (9.17) can be simplified to 


L L 2 
e=) feson n) — Yx X AOR (i+ m) ; (9.18) 
m=0 i=0 
The cost function can be derived as follows: 
Vi) = 3e? 
= O 
L L—m 
oe e -XO AO -+ m) = e3y(m, m) 
m=0 1=0 
- (hli +m) +2- h(i) - h(i — m)), (9.19) 


where i = 0,..., L. 

The steepest-descent method is then used to solve for the system parameters h(i); 
that is, hg+1ı (i) = h(i) — 5k) - Vi, where i = 0, 1,..., L. The iteration step size 
is chosen to satisfy the algorithm-convergence conditions [20]. 

To expedite the algorithm convergence and ensure that a globally optimal solution 
is obtained, an approximate solution of h(i) is found using a third-order cumulative 
closed-form solution, which is used as the initial value of the iterations [20]: 
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2 2 1/3 
h(0) = E E EAA b)] (9.20) 


h(k) = h0) - [es k)/c3x(L,0)] k= 1,2,..., L. (9.21) 


In practical applications, the estimated value ¢3, (m, n) is generally used to replace 
C3y(m, n); that is, 


1/3 
nO = [a 08L, 1) | (9.22) 
h(k) = h(0) - [@3y(L, k)/@3y(L, 0) ]. (9.23) 


In the above derivation, it is assumed that the system order is known; however, 
for an unknown system, the order must first be determined, using an autocorrelation 
function or a system-order estimation method with higher-order statistics, or by using 
an empirical judgment method [20, 21]. Zheng [20] proposed a method for estimating 
the system order using third-order cumulants. 

First, assuming that the order of the MA model is Jm, the system order can be 
given by 


J 


S= Ged Shih (9.24) 
i=0 


where Jm > L. If there exists Jo satisfying J > Jo such that S(/) reaches a minimum 
value S(Jo), then the order L of the MA model is 


L=h=1. (9.25) 


The inverse filter acts as an equalizer. After estimating the channel characteristics 
using the above algorithm with third-order cumulants, the coefficients of the inverse 
filter [20], that is, the coefficients of the equalizer, can be found. The coefficients 
of the inverse filter are determined as follows [20], where H (z) is the estimated z- 
domain form of the channel characteristics and H7! (z) is the z-domain form of the 
inverse-filter system function: 


Li 1 1 a 
H (z) — a— Xoz i (9.26) 


where r; is the order of the non-causal part of the inverse-system function, and r is 
the order of the causal part of the inverse-system function. 
q 
Let H~!(z) = $ — be such that 


s 1—zz7! 
i=l, 
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IZmil, lZm2l, rr) Zs < 1, IZntl, |zn2l, t.’ |Znl > 1, (9.27) 
where s + t = q. Assume that |Zmm | = max Llemil} Then, it follows that 
I= Hnlg |/1n|zmm |] + 1, (9.28) 
where ¢ < 1. If no Zmi satisfies |Zmi| < 1, then r2 = —1. Similarly, it follows that 
= [In|¢|/In|znvl] — 1 (9.29) 
Zu | = max tlenil} Zn], i= 1,..., 0. (9.30) 


eee 


If no zn; satisfies |z,;| < 1, then rı = 0. Using the steepest-descent method, 6; can 
be expressed as follows: 


L 2 
= 5 [Eer -Hzr : (9.31) 


1=0 Li=r, 


where g; =, 1 = 0,..., L.L > (mı — rı +1). 
(3) Normalization algorithm 


A normalized cumulant is the ratio of two higher-order cumulants of different orders 
(one of which is normalized by the other). The basic-principle block diagram is 
shown in Fig. 9.2. 

In Fig. 9.2, {x(n)} is the transmit sequence, {X(n)} is the output sequence of the 
blind equalizer, and the cumulants of order N are cyx and cyng. They can be obtained 
from the BBR formula for higher-order cumulants [14]: 


Normalized 
algorithm 


Fig. 9.2 Principle block diagram of the normalized-equalization algorithm 
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CNX = CNx > {st (n)}, (9.32) 


L 


where {s_(n)} denotes the total response of the channel. We define the (M, N)-order 
normalized cumulant of X(n) as 


CM 


kx(M, N) = ———_—. 
lens! ^ 


(9.33) 


Assuming cnx Æ 0, one can similarly obtain k,(M,N). Using Equation cy; = 
cnx >. {s7 (n)}, one obtains [14] 
L 


L si! (n) 
k(M, N) = — an (M,N). (9.34) 


z? (n) 
L 


M/N 
> En). A 


n n 
necessary and sufficient condition for the equal sign of the inequality to be true is 


that there is only one nonzero element in sz (n). This indicates that a necessary and 
sufficient condition for the equal sign of |k(M, N)| < |kx(M, N)| to be true is that 
s(n) is set to zero. 


Similarly, when M < N and M is even, a necessary and sufficient condition for the 
M/N 


It can be proved that when M > N, there must be | > sY (n) 


<> s (n) to be true is that there is only one nonzero 
n 


equal sign of = s(n) 
element in ie. This leads to the conclusion that the necessary and sufficient 
condition for the equal sign to be true for |kx(M, N)| > |kx(M, N)| also satisfies the 
zero-setting condition for {sz (n)}. Thus, the equalization problem can be translated 
into a channel-maximization method. 

If we set M = 3 and N = 2, it follows from the theorem that the normalized 
cumulant of the channel output is always less than or equal to the normalized cumulant 
of the channel input; that is, |kx(3, 2)| has an upper bound. In this manner, the blind- 
equalization problem is transformed into an unconstrained maximization problem of 
the normalized cumulant of the channel output. This maximization problem can be 
found using the stochastic gradient-descent algorithm [14]. 

Cadzow’s theory implies that the blind-equalization problem can be solved 
using both higher-order cumulants simultaneously. However, Cadzow’s polariza- 
tion method is based on real channels and real signals, and it is possible to generalize 
this approach to complex channel and complex signal cases. 
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9.1.3 Normalized Performance Simulation 


For atmospheric laser-communication channel characteristics, the noise affecting 
the signal transmission is mainly divided into two types: multiplicative and additive. 
Therefore, we divide the simulation environment into three cases to examine the 
performance of the (3, 2)-order normalized cumulative-equalization algorithm for 
the following three channel models: additive noise, multiplicative noise, and both 
additive and multiplicative noise. 

In the simulation experiments, we used a randomly generated binary sequence as 
the transmit signal. The transmit signal {x(n)} is passed through the simulated channel 
to obtain the equalizer in/out signal {y(n)} and the equalizer initial tap-power vector 
w(0) = (0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0). 

Because multiplicative channel noise can cause intercode interference in signal 
transmissions, without loss of generality, the following constant reference channel 
ISI characteristics are used to reflect this problem in this study [22]: 


ISI = (0.05, —0.063, 0.088, —0.126, —0.25, 0.9047, 
0.25, 0, 0.126, 0.038). (9.35) 


For additive noise, we use additive Gaussian white noise (AGWN) with a mean of 0 
and variance 0.01 v. According to Eq. (9.33), the (3, 2)-order normalized cumulants 
of the transmit sequence {x(n)} and the blind-equalizer output sequence {X(n)} can 
be obtained as [23] 


C3x C3x 
k,(3, 2) = ——> and (3,2) = ——,;. (9.36) 
Jer”? Jers”? 
The BBR formula for higher-order cumulants yields [23] 
cor = Cx > {s7(n)} (9.37) 
L 
cx = car > {sp}, (9.38) 
L 


where {s (n)} denotes the total response of the channel. We define the (3, 2)-order 
normalized cumulant of X(n) as [23] 


(9.39) 


Assuming that co; Æ 0, the same can be obtained for k,(3, 2). Using cy; = 
cnx >. {s7 (n)}, the following can be obtained from Eq. 9.34 [23]: 
L 
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3 
2 si) 
k;(3, 2) = ——_,, 


ak, 2). (9.40) 
ae 


Defining the cost function as J(n) = (3,2), the following algorithm was 
obtained using the steepest-descent method [23]: 


ðJ (n) 


W(n+1)=W(n)— ETEA 


(9.41) 


Because 


C33 E(x? | — 3E [4] - EIK] + (ERD? 
EG = = 9.42 
( ) (c2z)?/2 [Elz] a EREDT ( ) 


the partial derivative is obtained: 
dJ(n) 3k, 2) 
ƏW(n)  3W(n) 
E| ERMI 0) —PO{ELPOIP Y 
=3 
[Ele] — ERDI 
—4x(n) ER MIF ERI Y (a) 
[ER] - ERD 
HAMER DIF Y 0) + ERY OD] ) 


[ER] — (ERD 
3 ( FRE OIE? MIY — REP IY w] 
[ER] - En] 
+2%(n) {ERI Y (n) — 2ER HERNY () 
[ER — ER] 
HERJER MIY (n) — [ER MIF Y (n) 
[E2] - ER] i 

IJ IKRB, 2) Fema = [ER |Y] 
Wm) Wm) ` [et] — ep?” 


(9.43) 


FL Lzeteemitets? DIY — 2ER ELD]? + EEIE 0) — [ER ro] 
l (el?) - ER] 
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; E| xp] [HEBR (EL? ool} -AERP — AERO? — ERO EL? OD] + ERI] 
[ERA — cee? yp? 


(9.44) 


ðJ (n) 
aW(n) 


Applying the stochastic gradient estimate to W (n + 1) = W (n) — u 
the following iterative formula: 


gives 


PME) — PY — 4n) OO 
[(2em) = Gon)? P” 
__ EPDS + D ED + E EDE) — E) 
[e )- am” 
n UIME YF — UPME F Aea (n)) — 20 ) Y(n), 
[22 ) — @))"] 


W(n+ 1) = W(n) au( 


(9.45) 


where wu is the step factor, and (x? (n)) and (x3 (n)) are the estimates of E [x° (n) | and 
E [x3 (n)], respectively; that is, 


(Pint 1)) = (P) + A — p) n) (9.46) 
(2n + 1)) = 8) + CL — 8n) (9.47) 


(7 (n + 1)) — an+ 1) =a) En) + CL — a(l) — (&@))) 
(9.48) 


(x(n + 1)) = B(x) + A — p(n), (9.49) 


where 0 < p < 1,0<6<1,0<a < l,and0 < £ < 1 are their respective 
forgetting factors. 


(1) Additive noise 


A schematic diagram of the channel model with only additive noise interference is 
shown in Fig. 9.3. 

In Fig. 9.3, the transmit signal {x(n)} is passed through the additive noise v to 
obtain the normalized blind-equalizer input signal {y(n)}. The block diagram of the 
normalized blind-equalization algorithm experiment is shown in Fig. 9.4. The simula- 
tions were conducted according to this structure. In this study, 500 independent simu- 
lations were conducted for different step sizes by applying the normalization algo- 
rithm and using the error-squared magnitude estimate between the transmit sequence 
and the equalized output with the number of iterations n to obtain a statistical mean 
squared error (MSE) curve. 
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Sending | Equalizer input 
signal | channel | signal 
xn) vn ) 


| noise U | 


Fig. 9.3 Channel model 1 


Sending signal 
n) 


Equalizer input signal Output signal 


x(n) 


Random noise Normalized 
generator algorithm 


Fig. 9.4 Experimental block diagram 3 of the normalized blind-equalization algorithm 


The step size is set to stepsize = 0.0001, stepsize = 0.1 x 1075, and stepsize = 
0.1 x 1077, and the parameters are set as shown in Table 9.1. The MSE curve of the 
equalizer can be plotted according to the simulation of this algorithm, as shown in 
Fig. 9.5. In Fig. 9.5, when stepsize is larger than 0.0001, the normalized-equalization 
algorithm converges faster; however, the steady-state error is larger. When stepsize is 
smaller than 0.0001, the normalized-equalization algorithm converges more slowly; 
however, the steady-state error decreases. 


(2) Multiplicative noise 


The channel model for the case with only multiplicative noise is shown schematically 
in Fig. 9.6. 

In Fig. 9.6, the transmit signal {x(m)} is passed through the constant reference 
channel ZSI to obtain the normalized blind-equalizer in/out signal {y(n)}. The block 
diagram of the normalized blind-equalization algorithm experiments is shown in 
Fig. 9.7. The simulations were carried out according to this structure. Five hundred 
independent simulations were applied to the normalization algorithm to obtain a 


Table 9.1 Algorithm 3 B 
parameter selection for only P = 
additive noise 0.996 0.9971 0.9985 0.997 
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Fig. 9.5 MSE curve of the tepsize=0 x 10 =a 
normalized method with ~ 10°R ` 
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statistically averaged MSE curve. Figure 9.7 indicates that the step size was set as 
stepsize = 0.1 x 1077 and the parameters were as shown in Table 9.2. 


Sending signal Equalizer input signal 


n) yn) 
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x(n) 


Normalized 
algorithm 


Fig. 9.7 Experimental block diagram of normalized blind equalization algorithm with multiplica- 
tive noise 
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Table 9.2 Algorithm 3 

parameter selection in the p 2 B 

case with only multiplicative 0.997 | 0.9978 0.9989 | 0.9977 

noise 

Fig. 9.8 Algorithm 10° 7 T r T r T r T r 
simulation of mean square stepsize=0. 1X i071 


error (MSE) curve under 


multiplicative noise 
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The MSE curves for the algorithm simulation are shown in Fig. 9.8. It shows that 
the steady-state error of the normalized-equalization algorithm is larger when the 
channel model has only multiplicative noise. 

Comparing the performance of the normalized blind-equalization algorithm when 
applied to the two channel models, as shown in Fig. 9.9, the convergence rate of the 
normalized method is lower than that when applied to the channel model with only 
additive noise, when the step size is fixed at stepsize = 0.1 x 1077; however, the 
steady-state error is significantly higher. 


(3) Multiplicative and additive noise 


The channel model with multiplicative and additive noise is illustrated in Fig. 9.10. 

In Fig. 9.10, the transmit signal {x(n)} is attenuated by the constant reference 
channel ZSZ, and then background-noise interference is added to obtain the normalized 
blind-equalizer in/out signal {y(n)}. The block diagram of the normalized blind- 
equalization algorithm experiment is shown in Fig. 9.11. 

The simulations was carried out according to this structure, and the statistical 
average MSE curve was obtained by applying the normalization algorithm for 500 
independent simulations. Figure 9.12 represents the MSE curve when the step size 
is set as stepsize = 0.1 x 10~’. The parameters were set as listed in Table 9.3. 

As can be seen in Fig. 9.12, the steady-state error of the normalized-equalization 
algorithm is also relatively large when the channel model has additive and 
multiplicative noise. 
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Fig. 9.9 Performance comparison of two normalized blind equalization algorithm channel models 
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Fig. 9.10 Channel model with multiplicative and additive noise 
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Fig. 9.11 Experimental block diagram of normalized blind equalization algorithm with multiplica- 
tive noise and additive noise 
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The mean squared error curves comparing the normalized blind-equalization algo- 
rithm applied to the above three channel models are shown in Fig. 9.13. When the 
step size is fixed at stepsize = 0.1 x 1077, the convergence rate of the normalized 
algorithm applied to the channel models in Figs. 9.7 and 9.11 is lower than that 
applied to the channel model in Fig. 9.4, and the steady-state error is significantly 
higher. Furthermore, the difference in the steady-state error when applied to the 
channel models of Figs. 9.7 and 9.11 is not significant. 


9.1.4 Direct-Method Simulation Results 


In the simulation experiments, to set the initial tapped-power vector of the equalizer, 
the direct blind-equalization algorithm first finds the initial iterative value of the 
channel characteristics using a closed-form solution. It then finds the inverse system 
function, which is the initial power vector of the equalizer. 


(1) Additive noise 


The direct blind-equalization algorithm was applied in a simulation environment with 
only additive noise, and the block diagram of the simulation experiment is shown in 
Fig. 9.14. 
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Fig. 9.13 Performance comparison of three normalized blind equalization algorithm channel 
models 
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Fig. 9.14 Experimental block diagram 1 of the direct blind-equalization algorithm 


Five-hundred independent simulation experiments are carried out with different 
step lengths, using Eqs. (9.24) and (9.25) to estimate the system order, assuming the 
MA model order J = 10. The estimated value curve of S(/) is obtained as shown in 
Fig. 9.15, according to Eq. (9.24). The system order L estimated by the direct method 
isL= 4. 

The MSE curve of the algorithm simulation is shown in Fig. 9.16. It shows that 
the convergence speed is faster when stepsize is 0.1 x 1073; however, the steady-state 
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error is larger. When the step size is reduced, the convergence speed and steady-state 
error gradually decrease. 


(2) Multiplicative noise 


The direct blind-equalization algorithm was applied in a simulation environment 
with only multiplicative noise, and the block diagram of the algorithm simulation 
experiment is shown in Fig. 9.17. 
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Fig. 9.17 MSE curve of the direct method 


The step size was set as stepsize = 0.1 x 1077. The direct blind-equalization 
algorithm was independently simulated 500 times in the simulation environment 
shown in Fig. 9.17. The S(J) curve is shown in Fig. 9.18. The estimated system 
order L of the algorithm is L = 2. The MSE curve obtained from the simulation 
algorithm is shown in Fig. 9.19. It shows the steady-state error of the direct method 
algorithm with only multiplicative noise. 

Figure 9.20 shows the mean squared error curves comparing the above two simu- 
lation environments for the same step length using the direct method. It shows that 
multiplicative noise has a greater impact on the steady-state error of the algorithm. 
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(3) Both multiplicative and additive noise 


The direct blind-equalization algorithm was applied in a simulation environment 
with multiplicative and additive noise. A block diagram of the algorithm simulation 
environment is shown in Fig. 9.21, and stepsize = 0.1 x 107". Five-hundred inde- 
pendent simulations of the direct blind-equalization algorithm were performed. The 
S(J) curve is shown in Fig. 9.22; then, the system order L estimated by the algorithm 
is L = 2. The MSE curve of the algorithm is shown in Fig. 9.23. 
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Fig. 9.21 Experimental block diagram 3 of the direct blind-equalization algorithm 
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As shown in Fig. 9.23, the convergence speed of the direct method was slower 
in the case with both multiplicative and additive noise, and the steady-state error 
was larger. Comparing the performance of the direct method using the above three 
channel models, the mean squared error curves for a fixed step size is shown in 
Fig. 9.24. The algorithm converges faster and with less steady-state error with only 
additive noise, and converges significantly slower and with more steady-state error 
with multiplicative noise. 
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However, the direct method has a faster convergence rate with only multiplicative 
noise than that with both multiplicative- and additive-noise interference, and the 
difference in the steady-state error between the algorithms in these two cases is 
small. 
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9.2 Analysis of the Bussgang Blind-Equalization Algorithm 


Bussgang-like blind-equalization algorithms implicitly use higher-order statistics 
and an iterative approach to solve for the weight vectors. We discuss the following 
three classical Bussgang algorithms: the constant-mode algorithm (CMA), the Sato 
algorithm, and the decision-directed (DD) algorithm. The final focus is on a blind- 
equalization algorithm combining the DD algorithm with adaptive filtering, based 
on higher-order cumulants. 


9.2.1 Definition of the Bussgang Process 


If a stochastic process x(n) satisfies the condition [24] 
E{x(n) -X(n+k)} = E{git(n) - x1 + k)]}, (9.50) 


where g( e ) is a memoryless nonlinear function, it is called a Bussgang process 
[1]. The autocorrelation function of a Bussgang process [24] is equal to the mutual 
correlation between the process and the output of a memoryless nonlinear function 
using it as a variant. In 1952, Bussgang [25] first discovered that any correlated 
Gaussian process has the above property. In 1955, Barrett and Lampard [26] proved 
that all stochastic processes with exponentially decaying autocorrelation functions 
have this property, extending Bussgang’s conclusion [27]. 


9.2.2 Mathematical Model of Bussgang’s Algorithm 


We focused on the Bussgang blind-equalization algorithm, based on the baseband 
channel. Baseband means that modulation, demodulation, coding, decoding, and 
synchronization are not considered [28]. First, we discuss the equivalent-baseband 
model of the Bussgang-like blind-equalization algorithm. 

The basic principle of the Bussgang blind-equalization algorithm is to first estab- 
lish a cost function, such that the ideal system corresponds to the minimal value 
of the cost function, and then use an adaptive algorithm to find the maximum 
value of the cost function. When the cost function reaches the maximum value, 
the system becomes ideal. A block diagram of the equivalent-baseband principle for 
a transmitter-to-receiver system is shown in Fig. 9.25 [24]. 

In Fig. 9.25, {x(n)} denotes the transmit-signal sequence of the transmitter, h(n) 
is the channel impulse response of length p + 1, and n(n) is the channel noise. 
{y(n)} is the input signal to the equalizer. w(n) is the vector of equalizer weight 
coefficients of length 2L + 1. {k(n)} is the output signal of the equalizer. e(n) is the 
error signal of the equalizer output, relative to the estimated signal {§(n)} . g(e ) is the 
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Fig. 9.25 Schematic diagram of a Bussgang blind equalizer 


nonlinear memoryless estimation function that performs a nonlinear transformation 
of the equalizer output. 

In the study of the blind-equalization algorithm, the channel h(n) can 
be expressed as h(n) = [ho(n), hi(n), ... hp (n)]’, with T denoting a trans- 
pose. w(n) is the vector of equalizer weight coefficients, that is, w(n) = 
[w-(n), w- (N), ...wo(n), wi(n)...wz(n)]" with length 2L + 1. The finite 
impulse-response (FIR) linear equalizer is discussed as an example, and its structure 
is shown in Fig. 9.26 [18]. The output of the equalizer is 


X(n) = w" (n)x(n). (9.51) 


|} z! -1 -1 -> z`’ 


wy, (Wan 


|g {x(n} 


Fig. 9.26 Structure of a FIR linear equalizer 
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9.2.3 Analysis of the Bussgang Blind-Equalization Algorithm 


(1) Sato’s algorithm 


Sato proposed a blind-equalization algorithm for M-decimal pulse-amplitude modu- 
lation (MPAM) signals in 1975 [48]. In the Sato adaptive-equalization algorithm, the 
minimization cost function is defined as [28] 


J(n) = E{[3(n) = KOIRA (9.52) 
where ŝ(n) is given by the memoryless nonlinear estimator: 
s(n) = y sgn[x(n)]. (9.53) 
The constant y is the gain of the equalizer and is defined as 


E fx (n)} 


E 9.54 
” = Ek) en 


It can be seen that Sato’s algorithm is a special case of the Bussgang algorithm 
[24]: 


g&n) = y sgn[x(n)]. (9.55) 


(2) Godard’s algorithm 


Godard first proposed the constant-mode blind-equalization algorithm, which is 
applicable to the equalization of all transmitted signals with a constant envelope 
(referred to as constant mode). Its cost function is [29] 


Jo(n) = E{{lk@™)? — R}, (9.56) 


where p is a positive integer, usually set as p = 1 or p = 2, and R, is a real constant 
[29]: 


Efix?) 


R, should satisfy the condition that when ideal equalization is obtained, the 
gradient of cost function Jg(k) is zero. The CMA cost function has been widely 
studied and applied for p = 2. 


(3) Decision-directed algorithm 


The decision-directed (DD) algorithm was proposed by Lucky in the 1960s. When 
the Bussgang algorithm converges and the eye diagram is “open,” the equalizer 
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operates in DD mode. The equalizer’s transverse filter has the same minimum mean 
squared error as the tap coefficients, because the minimum mean squared error of 
the equalizer’s lateral filter taps is the same as that of a normal adaptive filter. 

In decision-directed mode, the memoryless nonlinear function g( e ) only imple- 
ments the “threshold decision” function. The “threshold decision” means that g(e ) 
judges the output signal {X(n)} of the transversal filter in such a manner that the 
judgment result {§(n)} is closest to {X(n)}; that is, 


S(n) = dec(X(n)), (9.58) 
where dec( e ) is a judgment function. 


For example, for a sequence of binary equal-probability data, if the set of symbols 
of the emitted signal is {-1, + 1}, only two data cases exist [24]: 


_ | +1 for symbol 1 
is | —1 for symbol 0 ` Paa 
The verdict function is [24] 
&(n) = dec(x(n)) = sgn(x(n)). (9.60) 
Then, 
M +1 for x(n))0 
= 61 
ae | —1 for x(n) (0° i 


where sgn(e) is the sign function. The decision-directed algorithm is the Bussgang 
algorithm that uses g( e ) = sgn(e). 

The three blind-equalization algorithms discussed above, namely Godard’s algo- 
rithm (of which the CMA algorithm is a special case), Sato’s algorithm, and the DD 
algorithm, are three special cases of Bussgang’s algorithm. These three algorithms 
are typically iterated using the least-mean-square (LMS) criterion with a weight 
vector iteration of [24] 


w(n + 1) = w(n) + wY*(n)e(n). (9.62) 


u is the step factor and a is the conjugate operation. e(n) is the error function of 
the algorithm. Several classical stochastic-gradient blind-equalization algorithms are 
summarized in the literature [28]. Table 9.4 summarizes several stochastic-gradient 
blind-equalization algorithms mentioned in this paper, where the equalizer error 
sequence is defined as 


e(n) = gN) — x(n). (9.63) 
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Table 9.4 Error functions of 


three Bussgang DDLMS epp = s(n) — x(n) 
Ba in . : R ma 
blind-equalization algorithms Sato e(n) = y - sgnlž(n] — i(n) y= el ae ) | 
eS a E 2p 
Godard e(n) = X(n)(Rp — oP) R= ot 


(4) DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm 


Although the blind convergence of the DD algorithm is weak, its steady-state tracking 
performance is good. There are two broad methods to make the DD blind-equalization 
algorithm have both a fast convergence rate and small residual error. The first method 
is to enhance the DDLMS algorithm by improving its blind-convergence capability; 
a typical example is the stop-and-go algorithm. 

The second method is to combine the DDLMS algorithm with another blind- 
equalization algorithm (which has a stronger blind-convergence capability, but poorer 
steady-state performance), so that the hybrid algorithm has both a strong blind- 
convergence capability and maintains the DDLMS algorithm’s good steady-state 
performance. 

In reference [30], a switching strategy between the Sato algorithm and the 
DDLMS algorithm is proposed; in reference [31], a strategy that switches between 
the CMA algorithm and the DDLMS algorithm is proposed. In references [32, 33], 
another switching strategy between the CMA algorithm and the DDLMS algorithm 
is proposed. 

First, the principle of cumulant-based adaptive filtering is examined. Figure 9.27 
shows a block diagram of the principle of cumulant-based adaptive filtering. The 
cost functions used by typical LMS adaptive-filtering algorithms are all second-order 
statistics, whereas the cumulant-based LMS adaptive-filtering algorithm (CDLMS) 
utilizes higher-order cumulants as the cost function. 

In Fig. 9.27, {x(m)} is a real, zero-mean, smooth, independent, identically 
distributed non-Gaussian sequence. {v(n)} is independent of zero-mean white or 
colored Gaussian noise. HT = [h(0), A(l),..., h(p)| represents the unit response 
of an invariant linear system. WT = [wo wis... Wp | is the weighted coefficient 
vector of a p + | first-order finite impulse-response (FIR) filter. {y(7)} is the desired 
output of the filter; that is, y(n) = 3 A(i)x(n) + v(n). {ĵ$(n)} is the actual output of 


i= 


p 
the filter; that is, y(n) = X` w(i)x(n). ce(n) represents the error function based on 


i= 
the cumulative value: 
ce(T, T2, ... , Tk—1; N) = Cyy..y (Ti; T2, 06-5 T1352) = Chy...y (U1, Tz, +++ Te-13 N) 


= Cyy..y(T1, Tories TKS n) 


P 
— Vowiey.pt titti, T1 Hin). (9.64) 
i=0 
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Fig. 9.27 Schematic block 
diagram of LMS adaptive 
filtering (CDLMS), based on 
high-order cumulants [34] 


The cumulant-based error criterion J(n) [35] is 


J(n) = > >. a X pce) 
=l ti 


Tk-1 


= Jp" (Cy. yD — Cy..9 OW)! (Cy. yO — Cy..y9DW), — 9.65) 
t=1 


where 6 is the forgetting factor, O < 6B < 1; ce(t) is the cumulative error; 
(T1, T2,.--, Te—-1) is the slip M, that is, the number of points in the priority domain; 
and Cw.. y(t) is the matrix of mutual accumulations of size M x (p + 1) with the tth 
row: 


[cx y(i, T2, ..., Tk-15 t), e.’ Cxy...y (TM +p, T2 +p, sees Th] +p; t)]. (9.66) 


Cyy...y(¢) is a column vector of size M * | representing the self-cumulative quantity 
of the desired output, whose tth row is 


Cyy...y (Ti; 72, +++, Te-1} t): (9.67) 


The recursive formula for updating the weight vector of the CDLMS adaptive 
filter is [35] 


w(n + 1) = wn) — u(n)g (n). (9.68) 
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In Eq. (9.68), g (n) is the gradient of the CDLMS algorithm [35]: 


gn) =2 >) Bch, yey.» Wn) — ch, a) cy.) 


i=0 
= 2(y(n)w(n) — O(n), (9.69) 


where 


omn) = X Bich, (neyy..y(n) = BON = 1) + c, yn) 0.70) 
i=0 


y(n) =Y pel, cw.) = poln- 1) + cT, cwyn) 071) 
i=0 


For the decision-directed (DD) Bussgang blind-equalization algorithm, the tapped 
coefficients w (n) of the blind equalizer are updated using the higher-order cumulant- 
based LMS steepest-descent adaptive-filtering algorithm, which is theoretically 
effective in suppressing not only additive noise but also symmetrically distributed 
non-Gaussian colored noise [18]. 

A schematic block diagram of the blind-equalization algorithm combining the 
DD Bussgang algorithm with the CDLMS adaptive-filtering algorithm is shown in 
Fig. 9.28. 

In Fig. 9.28, {¥(n)} is the output of the equalizer. {$(n)} is the estimated signal 
from the equalizer. {$(n)} s kth-order cumulant is defined as 


C35..8 (T1, T2, +++ Tk—1; N) = cum(S(n), Sn + T1), ...,8(M + Tk-1)). (9.72) 
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Fig. 9.28 Block diagram of the DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm 
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The kth-order mutual accumulation of {%(n)} and {S(n)} is 
C33 (T1, T2, +++ Te, N) = cum(X(n), (n + T1), .-.,8(2 + Tg—1)) 


P 
= > wicum(y(n), ŝ(n + ti +i),...,3(n + Tk-1 +i) 
i=0 


p 
= X wieys..(T +i, ..., Tk- +i; n). 
i=0 
(9.73) 


For an adaptive filter, the cost function is the mean squared error between the equalizer 
output and the desired signal; however, for blind-equalization, the desired signal is 
unknown. Therefore, an estimate of the equalizer output signal is used to approximate 
the desired channel, and the cost function of the blind equalizer can be expressed as 
follows: 


J(n) = 3 £... Z pacet) 
tl Tı Tk . (9.74) 
= 2 B” (Crx. z(t) — Caz. aW)" (Ciz. (0) — Cx (QW) 


The error function ce(n), based on the cumulative amount, is expressed as 


ce(T, T2, ..., Tk—1; n) 
P 
= c.a (Ti, T2, -p Tik; N) — Wiese a (Ti +i, T2 +i, ..., Tk-1 +i; n)) 
i=0 


(9.75) 


DD Bussgang/CDLMS Blind-Equalization Algorithm Simulation 


In the following, the DD Bussgang algorithm is combined with the third-order 
cumulant-based CDLMS adaptive-filtering algorithm, for three typical channel 
models. We chose the third-order cumulant-based cost function, which can be 
expressed as [36] 


IMEZ eA) 
Tung . (9.76) 
= 2 B"! (Cia (0) — Cia (t) W)" (Cia t) — Cra lt) W) 
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Fig. 9.29 Experimental block diagram of the DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm 
simulation (I) 


(1) Additive noise 


A blind-equalization algorithm combining the DD Bussgang algorithm with the 
CDLMS algorithm was applied in a simulation environment with only additive noise. 
The block diagram of the simulation experiment is shown in Fig. 9.29. 

Five-hundred independent simulations were conducted with different step sizes. 
The mean squared error (MSE) curves were obtained, as shown in Fig. 9.30. 

As can be seen from Fig. 9.30, the convergence speed is faster when stepsize is 0.1; 
however, the steady-state error is larger. When stepsize is reduced, the convergence 
speed gradually decreases, along with the steady-state error. 


(2) Multiplicative noise 


In a simulation environment with only multiplicative noise, the blind-equalization 
algorithm combining the DD Bussgang algorithm and the CDLMS algorithm was 
applied. The block diagram of the algorithm simulation experiment is shown in 
Fig. 9.31. 

The step size was taken as stepsize = 0.1 x 107°, and the DD Bussgang/CDLMS 
blind-equalization algorithm was simulated 500 times independently to obtain the 
MSE curve shown in Fig. 9.32. 

Figure 9.32 shows that in the case with only multiplicative noise, the steady-state 
error of the blind-equalization algorithm under study is larger, relative to the case 
with only additive noise. 


(3) Multiplicative and additive noise 


The direct blind-equalization algorithm was applied in a simulation environment 
with multiplicative and additive noise. The block diagram of the algorithm simulation 
experiment is shown in Fig. 9.33. 
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Fig. 9.30 MSE curve of DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind equalization algorithm 
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Fig. 9.31 Block diagram of the DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm simulation 
experiment (II) 
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Fig. 9.32 Mean square error (MSE) curve of DD Bussgang/ CDLMS blind equalization algorithm 
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Fig. 9.33 Experimental block diagram of the DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm 
simulation (IID 


The step size stepsize = 0.1 x 107°. Five-hundred independent simulations were 
conducted for the DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm, and the MSE 
curve was obtained, as shown in Fig. 9.34. It can be seen that the convergence speed 
of this blind-equalization algorithm with multiplicative and additive noise is slower, 
and the steady-state error is larger. 
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We compare the performance of the DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization 
algorithm, based on third-order cumulants, in simulation environments based on the 
above three channel models. We present the mean squared error curve with the same 
step length, as shown in Fig. 9.34. In the case of only additive noise, the convergence 
speed of the algorithm is fast and the steady-state error is small; in the case of 
additive noise, the convergence speed is obviously slower and the steady-state error 
is relatively increased. 

However, similar to the case of additive noise, the blind-equalization algorithm 
under study has a faster convergence speed in the case with no additive noise than in 
the case of additive noise. The difference in steady-state error between the algorithms 
in these two cases is small. 

The simulation results above show that the convergence performance of the DD 
Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm is improved, compared to the DD 
Bussgang blind-equalization algorithm, as evidenced by a reduction in the steady- 
state error. 

Figure 9.35 shows the mean squared error curves for the DD Bussgang algo- 
rithm combined with the CDLMS adaptive-filtering algorithm and the DD Bussgang 
method, respectively, when using the optimal step size for their algorithms. As can 
be seen in Fig. 9.35, the steady-state error in the DD Bussgang algorithm combined 
with the CDLMS adaptive-filtering algorithm is improved over the classical DD Buss- 
gang algorithm, although the convergence rate is slower than that of the classical DD 
Bussgang algorithm. 
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9.3 Channel Equalization in Optical Wireless 
Communication 


We detected the power data at the receiving end, based on actual measurements 
in foggy, cloudy, light rain, moderate rain, and heavy rain environments with a 
constant transmit power of 10 mW [37]. We normalized these received power data 
to obtain the attenuation coefficient o of the channel to the transmit signal, plus 
additive Gaussian white noise v with a mean of 0 and variance of 0.01, and used 
it as the channel model of the atmospheric laser-communication system. The atmo- 
spheric laser-communication channel model [38] is represented in Fig. 9.36, where 
a randomly generated binary sequence is used for the transmit signal {x(7)}, which 
passes through the simulated atmospheric laser-communication channel to obtain 
the equalizer in/out signal {y(n)}. 

We applied this signal to a simulated atmospheric laser channel model to observe 
the performance of several typical algorithms: 
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1. DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm, 
2. Normalization method based on higher-order cumulants, and 
3. Direct method based on higher-order cumulants. 


9.3.1 Simulation of the Combined DD Bussgang/CDLMS 
Algorithm for Blind Equalisation 


We simulated the decision-directed (DDLMS) method combined with the third- 
order cumulant-based CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm in atmospheric laser- 
communication channels under different weather conditions, including heavy rain, 
moderate rain, light rain, foggy days, and cloudy days. The block diagram of the 
simulation experiment is shown in Fig. 9.37. 

In Fig. 9.37, the initial weight vector of the equalizer is taken as w(0) = 
(0, 0, 0, 0, O, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0), stepsize is taken as 0.1 x 1073, and the atmospheric 
laser channel model under different weather conditions is simulated for 500 inde- 
pendent simulations. The following set of mean squared error curves is obtained, as 
shown in Figs. 9.38a-e. 

From the above results, it can be observed that the decision-directed (DDLMS) 
method combined with the blind-equalization algorithm, based on a higher-order 
cumulative adaptive-filtering algorithm, results in faster algorithm convergence and 
smaller steady-state errors under various weather conditions. However, the algo- 
rithm is computationally intensive and it is more difficult to perform real-time data 
processing. 


(3, 2)-Order Normalized Cumulant Algorithm 


We applied the (3, 2)-order normalized cumulative blind-equalization algorithm 
to atmospheric laser-communication channels under different weather conditions, 
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Fig. 9.37 Experimental block diagram of the DD Bussgang/CDLMS blind-equalization algorithm 
[39] 
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Fig. 9.38 MSE curves of the DD Bussgang/CDLMS algorithm simulated in different weather 
conditions [39]. a Heavy rain [39], b Moderate rain [39], c Light rain [39], d Cloudy weather [39], 
e Foggy weather [39] 
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Fig. 9.39 Experimental block diagram of the blind-equalization algorithm, based on third- and 
second-order normalized cumulants [39] 


including heavy rain, moderate rain, light rain, foggy days, and cloudy days. The 
block diagram of the simulation experiment is shown in Fig. 9.39. 

The (3, 2)-order normalized cumulative blind-equalization algorithm was simu- 
lated with stepsize = 0.1 x 1077. Five-hundred independent simulations were 
conducted under different weather conditions to obtain the following set of MSE 
curves, as shown in Fig. 9.40a-e. 

From the above results, it can be seen that the (3, 2)-order normalized cumulant 
blind-equalization algorithm has a better equalization effect under different weather 
conditions and converges faster. Moreover, the algorithm is less computationally 
intensive and suitable for real-time data processing. 


9.3.2 Direct Method 


We simulated the third-order cumulant-based direct blind-equalization algorithm 
in a simulated atmospheric laser-communication channel under different weather 
conditions. The block diagram of the simulation experiment is shown in Fig. 9.41. 

stepsize was set to 0.1 x 1077. Five-hundred independent simulations were 
performed under different weather conditions, and the estimated S(J) curves were 
obtained, as shown in Figs. 9.42a- e. 

Based on the set of S(J) curves represented in Fig. 9.42a—e, the direct method 
estimates of the system order for each weather condition can be derived according 
to Eq. (2.92), as shown in Table 9.5. 

The following set of MSE curves obtained from the direct-method simulations 
under different weather conditions are shown in Figs. 9.43a-e. 

From the above results, it can be seen that the direct method based on higher-order 
cumulants has a faster algorithm convergence and smaller steady-state error under 
various weather conditions; however, its computational size lies between the others. 
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Fig. 9.40 MSE curves under different weather conditions, based on the third- and second-order 
normalized cumulant blind-equalization algorithm [39]. a Heavy rain [39], b Moderate rain [39], 
c Light rain [39], d Cloudy weather [39], e Foggy weather [39] 
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Fig. 9.41 Experimental block diagram of the direct blind-equalization algorithm based on third- 
order cumulants [39] 


Among the three algorithms, the direct method has the fastest convergence speed 
and best algorithm stability, followed by the (3, 2)-order normalized cumulant blind- 
equalization algorithm, and finally, the direct-decision (DDLMS) method combined 
with the CDLMS adaptive-filtering algorithm. 


9.3.3 Step Size and Parameter Selection 


Optical wireless communication systems are subject to different weather conditions. 
The actual measurement data vary, and the step size and parameters can vary for the 
same blind-equalization algorithm. For the adaptive LMS algorithm, there is a clear 
relationship between the step-size factor and the convergence of the algorithm; that 
is, the step-size factor should satisfy the following equation [13]: 


2 
0x u< —, (9.77) 


Amax 


where Amax is the maximum eigenvalue of the correlation matrix. It is difficult to 
determine such a clear relationship equation for the blind-equalization algorithm. 
In general, the larger the step factor, the faster the algorithm converges; however, 
the equalization effect is not very good. Conversely, the algorithm converges more 
slowly, but the equalization is better. 

We created different settings for the step sizes of the algorithms for different 
weather conditions. Table 9.6 lists the step-size choices for several blind-equalization 
algorithms. The normalization forgetting factor is set differently for the different 
weather conditions, as shown in Table 9.7. As seen in Table 9.7, the forgetting-factor 
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Fig. 9.42 S(J) curves of the direct blind-equalization algorithm based on third-order cumulants 
under different weather conditions [39], a Heavy rain [39], b Moderate rain [39], ¢ Light rain [39], 
d Cloudy weather [39], e Foggy weather [39] 


Table 9.5 System-order estimation by the direct method under different weather conditions [39] 


Moderate rain 
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Fig. 9.43 MSE curves of the direct blind-equalization algorithm under different weather conditions 
[39]. a Heavy rain [39], b Moderate rain [39], c Light rain [39], d Cloudy weather [39], e Foggy 
weather [39] 
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Table 9.6 Step-size selection of several blind-equalization algorithms in the same weather [39] 


Algorithms Weather 

Heavy rain | Moderate rain | Light rain Fog Cloud 
CDLMS + DD <0.5 <0.5 <0.5 <0.5 <0.6 
blind equalization 
algorithms 


Third and second <0.1 x 107 | <0.3 x 104 | <0.7x 10° | <0.4 x 10* | <0.1 x 10° 


order normalization 
method 


Direct method <0.1 x 10? | <0.1 x 10° | <0.1 x 10°? | <0.1 x 10? | <0.1 x 10° 


Table 9.7 Parameter settings of the normalized cumulant algorithm based on order (3,2) [39] 


Weather Parameter 

p 8 a B 
Heavy rain 0.9966 0.9966 0.9968 0.9966 
Moderate rain 0.9966 0.996 0.995 0.995 
Light rain 0.9982 0.997 0.9965 0.993 
Fog 0.9985 0.997 0.9974 0.9966 
Cloud 0.9982 0.997 0.995 0.995 


changes are quite small; however, they have a great impact on the normalization- 
algorithm performance. Small changes can change the results; thus, the normalized 


blind-equalization algorithm has high requirements for parameter settings. 
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